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had  lived  and  died,  rich  not  only  in  the  dis¬ 
coveries  of  science,  but  richer  still  in  the  im¬ 
mortal  hopes  of  the  Gospel.  Standing  on  that 
spot,  his  successor  vindicated  the  religious  be¬ 
lief,  as  well  as  just  fame,  of  the  illustrious 
scientist  of  Scotland ;  as  well  as  of  another 
light  of  the  scientific  world  that  bad  just  sunk 
below  the  horizon,  Sir  John  Herschel,  who 
had  died  but  a  few  months  before,  and  who, 
while  he  accepted  in  part  the  doctrine  of  Evo¬ 
lution,  was  careful  to  interpose  his  reservation 
in  regard  to  the  origin  of  man,  because  “it 
did  not  sufHciently  take  into  account  a  con¬ 
tinually  guiding  and  controlling  intelligence.  ” 
In  his  opening  address  Lord  Kelvin  said  : 

”  I  feel  profoundly  convinced  that  the  argument 
of  design  has  been  too  much  lost  sight  of  in  recent 
zoological  speculations.  Reaction  against  the  fri¬ 
volities  of  teleology  (such  as  are  to  be  found  not 
rarely  in  the  notes  of  the  learned  commentators  on 
Paley’s  Natural  Theology)  has,  I  believe,  had  a 
temporary  effect  in  turning  attention  from  the  solid 
and  irrefragable  argument  so  well  put  forward  in 
that  excellent  old  book.  But  overpoweringly  strong 
proofs  of  intelligence  and  benevolent  design  lie  aU 
round  us  ;  and  if  ever  perplexities,  whether  meta¬ 
physical  or  scientific,  turn  us  away  from  tlkem  for 
a  time,  they  come  back  upon  us  with  irresistible 
force,  showing  to  us  through  nature  the  influence 
of  a  free  will,  and  teaching  us  that  all  living  beings 
depend  on  one  ever-acting  Creator  and  Ruler.” 

To  quote  one  more  paragraph  from  our  in¬ 
terview  of  ten  years  ago : 

“From  life  it  was  natiiral  to  sja-ak  of  spirit.  1  re¬ 
membered  the  tendency  of  modem  science  to  re¬ 
solve  everything  into  properties  of  matter,  amt  the 
wise  saying  of  Professor  Tyndall  that  “  in  matter 
would  yet  t)e  found  the  promise  and  |»otency 
of  all  life,’’  which  of  cxmrse  must  include  by  im* 
plication  human  intelligence  as  well  as  natural 
life.  It  hati  been  set  forth  in  highly  rhetorical 
phra.se  that  intellectual  operations  were  but  the  re¬ 
sult  of  physical  causes  ;  that  even  genius  was  only 
a  finer  tis.sue  of  the  brain  ;  that  thought  and  feeling 
—nay,  that  poetry  and  religion— all  were  but  so 
many  manifestations  of  a  delicate  material  organ¬ 
ism.  Remembering  all  this,  I  wished  to  ask  a  very 
direct  question,  and  to  receive  an  explicit  answer, 
and  said,  ‘  Sir  William,  you  have  studied  science 
more  than  forty  years.  Tell  me  if,  in  all  your  re¬ 
searches  into  the  subtlest  forms  of  matter,  by  chem¬ 
ical  analysis  or  by  the  most  exhaustive  tests  which 
science  can  apply,  you  ever.felt  that  you  were  touch¬ 
ing  close  on  the  border  of  the  spiritual.  Have  you 
ever  discovered  anything  which  so  nearly  approached 
intelligence  that  it  might  be  the  germ  of  intellect, 
the  origin  of  the  human  mind  ?’  ‘Never,’  was  the 
emphatic  answer.  ‘  Science  treats  of  matter  alone. 
Beyond  this  it  cannot  penetrate.  What  possible  re¬ 
lation  can  there  be  between  properties  of  matter. 


such  as  density  and  weight,  magnetism  or  electric¬ 
ity,  and  the  attributes  of  mind,  thought,  affection, 
and  will!’’  • 

“This  opinion,  repeated  several  times  in  different 
forms  of  expression,  seemed  to  me  worthy  of  record. 
Here  was  a  man  whose  whole  life  had  been  spent  in 
scientific  investigation,  who  was  at  home  with  every 
form  of  matter,  solids  and  liquids,  vapors  and  gases, 
yet  who  had  not  found  in  all  the  material  universe 
the  slightest  trace  of  a  human  soul.  No  vivisection 
could  discover  it  secreted  in  some  minute  cell  of  the 
brain  ;  no  microscopic  investigation  or  chemical 
analysis  could  detect  its  presence ;  nor  could  it  be 
the  resultant  of  any  subtle  combination  or  orgtmiza- 
tion  of  our  frame.  As  all  living  things  came  from 
the  Infinite  Life,  so  must  all  finite  intelligences 
come  from  the  Infinite  Mind.  Science,  so  tar  as  it 
threw  any  light  on  the  subject,  could  only  repeat 
the  words  of  Scripture :  ‘  Go<l  breathed  into  man 
the  breath  of  life,  and  he  l»eeame  a  living  soul.’  ” 

To  that  centre  tend  all  discoveries  of  modem 
science,  as  the  needle  from  every  quarter  of 
the  compass  turns  to  the  pole.  Physical  forces 
that  were  accounted  as  separate  and  distinct, 
such  as  light,  heat,  and  electricity,  are  now 
believed  to  be  but  different  manifestations  of 
one  all-pervading  force.  There  «  a  unity  in 
the  material  universe,  in  which  all  bodies  are 
drawn  towards  each  other  by  a  common  at¬ 
traction — an  analogy  which  creates  the  strong¬ 
est  presumption  that  the  same  unity  extends 
still  farther  to  all  life,  all  being,  and  all  intel¬ 
ligence,  which  have  but  one  Author.  Thus 
Science  leads  us  to  faith;  Nature  leads  us  to 
God ;  and  the  more  we  know  of  it,  the  more 
we  shall  know  of  Him.  The  more  discoveries 
are  made ;  as  we  get  nearer  and  nearer  to  the 
heart  of  nature ;  the  more  we  shall  find  that 
we  are  approaching  a  central  sun,  when  the 
great  truth  will  burst  upon  us  that  in  all 
the  universe  there  is  but 

“  One  Ood,  one  law,  one  element. 

And  one  far-off  Divine  event. 

To  which  the  whole  Creation  moven.’’ 


DOES  SCIENCE  LEAD  TO  ATHEISM? 

(Conchi(l€4l  fnm  last  ireeJs.) 

“I  do  not  know  whether  I  used  the  word 
trembling,  but  I  certainly  think  that  we  are  to 
have  discoveries  compared  with  which  all  that 
we  now  know  is  as  nothing !”  These  words  by 
the  first  man  of  science  in  Great  Britain  are 
still  ringing  in  our  ears,  and  keep  tie  in  a  sort 
of  delirium,  as  we  try  to  imagine  what  are  the 
wonders  that  are  yet  to  be  revealed !  What 
vast  spaces  are  to  be  opened  before  us !  What 
heights  above !  what  depths  helow  I  What 
darkness  is  to  he  cleared  away  from  before 
our  eyes,  that  we  may  see  farther  and  farther 
into  the  depths  of  the  universe !  And  with  all 
there  comes  a  fear  lest  we  be  lost  in  this  im¬ 
mensity  I  lest  in  a  universe  so  vast  there 
should  be  no  place  for  our  poor,  petty  exist¬ 
ence.  What  are  we  but  bubbles  on  the  ocean, 
to  disappear  with  the  next  wave?  a  breath  of 
air,  wafted  away  on  the  wind?  a  sound  once 
heard,  but  growing  fainter  and  fainter,  till  it 
dies  away  into  the  eternal  silence?  Such  re¬ 
flections  lead  one  to  cry.  There  is  for  me  no 
life  beyond ;  with  which  is  apt  to  be  connect¬ 
ed,  and  no  God  above! 

But  here  we  come  back  to  our  man  of  sci¬ 
ence,  and  find  that,  as  he  has  carried  his  ob¬ 
servations  much  farther  than  we,  and  made 
his  deductions  from  them,  his  belief,  which 
rests  on  a  scientific  basis,  is  much  stronger 
than  ours,  that  rests  on  faith  alone.  The  old 
argument  from  design,  which  Paley  wrought 
out  nearly  a  hundred  years  ago,  but  which 
some  modern  scientists  have  sneered  at.  Lord 
Kelvin,  the  greatest  of  them  all,  affirms  has 
never  been  answered.  In  the  year  1871  he 
was  President  of  the  British  Association  at  its 
meeting  in  Edinburgh,  the  home  of  its  found¬ 
er,  Sir  David  Brewster.  There  that  great  man 


If  any  man  in  our  city  ever  fought  his  way 
against  tremendous  odds,  till  he  finally  com¬ 
pelled  public  recognition  and  support,  it  is  Dr. 
Parkburst.  For  he  has  not  only  had  all  the 
baser  elements  of  society  to  contend  with,  bat 
be  has  been  hampered  also  by  the  timidity  of 
many  good  men,  who  “doubted  the  wisdom  of 
his  course,”  and,  by  their  silence  and  standing 
aloof,  threw  cold  water  on  his  efforts  to  ex¬ 
plore  the  dens  of  iniquity,  that  make  this  oity 
such  a  place  of  temptation  and  of  all  manner 
of  wickedness.  It  was  very  touching  to  hear 
him  say,  as  we  did  only  last  week,  “I  have 
sometimes  felt  very  lonely.  ”  But  he  is  lonely 
no  longer,  for  these  very  words  were  said  to  a 
large  company  of  the  best  men  of  this  oity  at 
a  meeting  gathered  to  do  him  honor.  This  is 
an  example  and  an  inspiration  to  others  who 
fight  against  all  forms  of  vice  and  crime. 


a 


THE  EVANGELIST, 


May  10,  1804. 


THE  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  HERESY- 
YILLE  PRESBYTERY. 

A  very  singular  event  transpired  at  the  an¬ 
nual  meeting  of  our  Presbytery,  a  record  of 
which  has  been  preserved  in  our  books. 

The  two  heretics  who  recently  escaped,  the 
one  from  New  York  City  and  the  other  from 
Cincinnati,  had  been  remorselessly  pursued  by 
the  ecclesiastical  constabulary,  and  driven  to 
bay  In  this  vicinity.  After  having  made  a 
terrible  fight,  in  which  they  used  the  weapons 
they  always  carry  in  their  belts  with  remorse¬ 
less  energy  (but  without /afai  results),  they 
were  apprehended  and  brought  to  trial  in  this 
august  court. 

There  was  a  full  representation  of  the  breth¬ 
ren.  Dr.  Scissors  was  there  with  his  pincers 
heated  to  an  unusual  redness.  Dr.  Flesh  hook 
had  sharpened  the  prongs  of  his  terrible  in¬ 
strument  of  torture.  Drs.  Neverletup,  Pitiless, 
Straightlace,  Bendbackward,  Musty  Core.  Old- 
times  ;  Elders  Dontdance,  Neverplaycards,  Nev- 
ersmile,  and  many  other  of  the  dauntless  cham¬ 
pions  of  an  infallible  theory  of  interpretation, 
were  seated  in  the  straight-backed  pews,  and 
the  august  moderator.  Dr.  Wean-the-people, 
was  in  the  chair. 

Prayer  had  been  offered,  the  clerk  had  fin¬ 
ished  reading  the  minutes,  a  motion  to  pro¬ 
ceed  to  the  trial  had  been  carried,  and  every 
eye  was  fixed  upon  the  two  criminals,  who 
were  sitting  bolt  upright  in  the  Amen  corner, 
their  faces  revealing  in  every  line  purity  of 
purpose  and  scholarly  acumen,  much  to  the 
disgust  of  every  body  present. 

Just  as  the  clerk  was  rising  to  read  the 
charges,  the  door,  which  had  been  securely 
bolted  from  the  inside  (the  windows  and 
blinds  were  also  fastened),  suddenly  flew  open, 
and  several  men  of  very  remarkable  ap{>ear- 
ance  filed  into  the  room  and  took  their  seats 
upon  the  platform  by  the  side  of  the  aston¬ 
ished  Chairman. 

One  of  them  arose  and  said:  “Mr.  Modera¬ 
tor,  we  have  come  a  great  distance  in  order 
to  be  present  at  this  trial,  and  to  urge  upon 
you  from  our  own  experiences  the  duty  and 
the  benefit  of  'thoroughness'  in  this  procedure. 
As  matters  of  pressing  importance  demand  our 
attention  in  the  distant  regions  from  which  we 
came,  we  would  be  grateful  to  this  body  for 
the  privilege  of  delivering  ourseU'es  of  our 
message  in  order  that  we  may  return  at  once.” 

Dr.  Scissors,  who  had  been  prepossessed  by 
the  severity  of  their  countenances,  at  once 
arose,  and  moved  that  they  be  invited  to  ad¬ 
dress  the  Presbytery,  and  having  received  a 
second,  the  motion  was  put  and  carried. 

The  distinguished  stranger  who  had  pre¬ 
ferred  the  request,  arose  again.  He  was  very 
venerable  in  appearance,  and  wore  a  remarka¬ 
ble  gown,  with  very  broad  phylacteries,  and 
his  pockets  were  filled  with  mint,  annise,  and 
cummin.  He  lifted  a  goblet  of  water  to  his 
lips,  carefully  removed  a  little  gnat  that  was 
swimming  upon  its  surface,  and  then  deliber¬ 
ately  swallow'ed  a  whole  camel,  which  bad 
been  standing  in  it  unobserved. 

Having  wiped  his  mouth  as  if  nothing  had 
happened,  he  said:  “There  is  nothing  in  the 
world  so  easy  to  suppress  as  truth.  About 
1,860  years  ago  I  headed  a  movement  similar 
to  yours,  and  carried  it  through  successfully. 
A  young  man  came  from  Nazareth  to  Jerusa¬ 
lem  who  professed  to  know  more  than  the 
elders.  I  secured  his  arrest,  prosecuted  him, 
and  sent  him  to  the  cross,  and  his  doctrines 
perished  with  him.” 

The  next  person  who  arose  was  dressed  in 
a  long,  black  robe,  and  held  a  crucifix  in  bis 
left  hand.  He  began  by  saying:  “There  are 
BO  truths  that  wake  to  perish  never.  Any  de¬ 
termined  person  can  give  truth  its  death  blow. 
On  the  17tb  of  February,  1600,  in  the  city  of 


Rome,  I  presided  at  the  trial  which  con¬ 
demned  Oiordino  Bruno.  He  was  burned  at 
the  stake  for  a  system  of  metaphysics  which 
he  taught,  and  since  his  day  there  has  never 
been  another  mental  philosopher.  ” 

He  was  followed  by  another  gentleman  in 
black,  who  also  held  a  crucifix.  He  began  his 
address  by  the  remark  that  “truth  crushed 
to  earth  will  never  rise  again,”  and  proved  it 
by  saying,  that  at  the  request  of  Sixtus  IVth, 
in  the  city  of  Seville,  in  the  year  1484,  I  or¬ 
ganized  the  Inquisition,  to  stamp  out  the 
spread  of  truth  in  the  so-called  Reformation. 
In  Spain  alone,  up  to  the  date  of  180y,  341,021 
human  beings  were  slain  by  fire,  sword,  or 
slower  torture  to  secure  this  end.  and  it  is 
well  known  that  the  Reformation  has  been 
totally  annihilated.” 

The  fourth  individual  who  arose  was  very 
lank  of  feature,  and  wore  a  long,  thin  beard. 
He  began  by  saying :  “  Do  not  believe  the  v^eit 
erable  Esdras  who  says  in  the  fourth  chapter 
and  forty-first  verse,  "Great  is  truth  and 
mighty  above  all  things. '  At  least,  try  not  to 
believe  it,  as  I  did,  when  on  Oct.  6th,  1663,  I 
signed  a  warrant  in  which  occurred  these  ter¬ 
rible,  terrible  words,  ‘ Estre  brusle  tout  vyfz,' 
and  the  next  day  saw  poor  Michael  Servetus 
burned !  I  have  been  trying  ever  since  to 
think  that  truth  could  be  suppressed,  but 

somehow - and  here  it  was  noticed  that 

his  voice  stuck  in  the  throat  of  the  great 
author  of  the  “Institutes,”  and  that  he  sat 
down. 

At  that  very  Instant,  as  if  by  some  infernal 
contrivance  to  upset  the  good  influence  which 
these  strangers  had  begun  to  exert,  three 
marvellously  beautiful  figures  suddenly  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  pulpit.  Their  faces  were  as  the 
sun  shining  in  his  strength,  and  they  were 
instantly  recognized  as  Horace  Bushnell, 
Albert  Barnes,  and  Lyman  Beecher.  A  sweet 
and  musical  voice,  which  proceeded  from 
some  unknown  source,  at  that  very  instant 
was  heard  to  exclaim,  “The  blood  of  the  mar¬ 
tyrs  is  the  seed  of  the  Church,  and  the  here¬ 
tics  of  one  generation  are  the  saints  of  the 
next  I” 

Scarcely  had  these  words  died  away  when  a 
strange  radiance  illumined  the  rear  of  the 
room,  and  an  awful  pallor  blanched  the  faces 
of  the  men  who  had  tried  to  suppress  truth. 
We  all  turned  to  see  from  whence  the  light 
proceeded,  and  beheld  the  form  of  a  virgin 
clothed  in  armor.  Her  face  was  more  beauti¬ 
ful  than  language  can  portray,  upon  her  lips 
sat  a  smile  of  heavenly  serenity,  and  a  divine 
radiance  was  shed  abroad  from  all  her  person. 

Our  enraptured  contemplation  of  her  figure 
was  cut  short  by  such  a  scream  as  we  had 
never  heard  before,  which  issued  from  the 
lips  of  the  immortal  persecutors,  who  ex¬ 
claimed,  as  with  one  voice,  “Woe,  woe  is  me! 
It  is  Truth  herself !  It  is  Truth,  the  inde- 
structable  one !” 

The  confusion  which  resulted  was  indescrib¬ 
able,  and  in  the  midst  of  it  the  strange  visi¬ 
tors  disappeared,  the  court  adjourned  sine 
die,  and  the  two  prisoners  have  not  been  heard 
from  since.  Stated  Clerk. 

The  ranks  of  our  ministry  are  suffering 
prominent  loss  just  at  this  time,  more  than  is 
their  wont.  Thus  notices  reach  us,  but  too 
late  for  this  week,  of  the  departure  to  the 
better  country  of  the  Rev.  D.  W.  Teller,  very 
recently  called  to  the  First  Church  in  Fredonia, 
and  long  of  the  Congregational  Church  of 
Owego,  and  of  the  Rev.  John  Burrows.  D.  D  , 
pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Chester, 
N.  Y.,  after  an  illness  of  only  twelve  hours. 
Thus  two  large  churches,  as  well  as  those 
whose  ties  are  closer,  are  sorrowing  over  the 
sudden  departure  of  their  sorrowing  and 
beloved  leaders. 


UNION  SEMINARY  ANNIVERSARY. 

The  fifty-eighth  anniversary  of  Union  The¬ 
ological  Seminary  is  to  occur  on  the  18th, 
14th,  and  16th  of  the  present  month.  The 
farewell  communion  service  occurs  on  next 
Sunday  afternoon,  at  4  o’clock,  in  the 
Adams  Chapel.  On  Monday  evening  the 
Alumni  Dinner  will  take  place  at  the  St. 
Denis  Hotel,  corner  of  Broadway  and  Eleventh 
Street  at  6.30  o’clock.  It  will  be  given,  as 
heretofore  under  the  auspices  of  the  Alumni 
Club  of  New  Y’ork,  and  the  following  speak¬ 
ers  are  announced :  the  Rev.  Prof.  Edward  L. 
Cnrtiss,  D.  D. ,  of  Yale  University,  who  will 
speak  on  The  Theological  Seminary  and  In¬ 
tellectual  Progress ;  the  Rev.  Prof.  Arthur  C. 
McGiffert,  D.  D. ,  of  Union  Seminary  on  The 
Theological  Seminary  and  the  Christian  Life ; 
the  Rev.  Peter  Snyder  of  Middletown,  Conn., 
on  The  Theological  Seminary  and  the  Puipit ; 
and  the  Rev.  Stephen  W.  Dana,  D.  D. ,  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  on  The  Theological  Seminary  and  the 
Missionary  Spirit.  Those  expecting  to  be  pres¬ 
ent  should  communicate  with  the  Rev.  Daniel 
E.  Lorenz.  230  West  Seventy  sixth  Street,  New 
York  City. 

On  Tuesday  morning.  May  15th,  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Alumni  Association  will  be 
held  in  the  Adams  Chapel,  700  Park  Avenue, 
at  10.30  o’clock.  Besides  the  usual  routine 
business  and  the  selection  of  officers  for  the 
ensuing  year,  an  address  is  expected  from  the 
Rev.  Charles  H.  Parkhurst.  D.  D. ,  of  the  Mad¬ 
ison  Square  Church,  his  theme.  “The  Minis¬ 
ter  and  Good  Government.  ”  At  the  close  of 
this  meeting  the  alumni  will  lunch  with  the 
Board  of  Directors  in  the  Morgan  Library. 

During  the  afternoon  the  opportunity  wsll 
be  afforded  for  class  reunions  in  the  class¬ 
rooms  and  other  apartments  of  the  Seminary. 

The  exercises  of  the  evening  of  the  same  day 
will  consist  of  four  addresses  by  members  of 
the  Graduating  Class,  viz:  by  Oscar  C.  Hel¬ 
ming  on  Worship  and  its  Influence ;  by  Joseph 
H.  Robinson,  on  The  Faith  of  the  Incarnation  ; 
by  Frederick  S.  Hyde,  on  Music  and  the 
Church ;  and  by  Thomas  W.  Smith,  on  The 
Living  Christ  and  the  Dead  World  The  pres¬ 
entation  of  diplomas  will  be  made  by  Charles 
Butler,  LL.D. ,  President  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  and  the  address  to  the  Graduating 
Class  will  be  delivered  by  the  President  Rev. 
Thomas  S.  Hastings,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

The  Graduating  Class  consists  of  thirty-six 
members,  who  represent  twenty-three  col¬ 
leges  and  three  foreign  countries.  The  de¬ 
nominational  connections  of  the  members  of 
the  class  cannot  be  given  completely,  but 
there  are  twenty  Presbyterians  and  eight  Con- 
gregationalists.  Of  the  total  number,  twenty- 
two  have  already  calls  to  pastoral  labor,  and 
five  others  are  looking  forward  to  entering 
upon  the  work  of  missions  in  the  foreign  field. 


The  catalogue  of  Elmira  College  is  at  hand, 
being  the  first  issued  under  the  Presidency  of 
Dr.  Rufus  S.  Green.  We  note  that  it  strikes 
a  happy  medium  between  required  and  elective 
studies,  and  puts  many  of  the  latter  in  extra 
hours.  The  study  of  the  Bible  as  a  text  book, 
which  is  in  the  hands  of  President  Green, 
together  with  the  study  of  the  Evidences  under 
ex-President  Cowles,  will  send  out  its  students 
as  Bible  students,  able  and  apt  to  teach.  There 
are  100  students  in  the  college  course,  and  84 
additional  in  music  and  art.  The  Musical 
Department  stands  high,  and  is  well  patron¬ 
ized.  Since  the  Preparatory  Department  was 
dropped,  the  necessity  for  a  preparatory  school  > 
for  the  college  has  been  felt,  and  it  is  ex-  1 
pected  that  one  will  be  started  in  the  fall.  1 

The  college  is  feeling  the  hard  times,  as  other  ' 

institutions,  and  is  in  need  of  special  and  gen¬ 
erous  endowments. 
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COME  AND  Sp ! 

By  Bev.  Theodore  Zj.  Cuyler> 

“Come  and  see.”  This  terse  reply  of  Philip 
to  Nathanael  is  the  true  answer  to  be  given 
to  all  those  who  are  troubled  with  doubts  and 
difficulties  about  Christianity,  or  about  their 
own  religious  duty.  The  only  satisfactory  test 
of  Christianity  is  the  test  of  personal  experi¬ 
ment.  The  skeptical  class — whether  the  skep¬ 
ticism  be  wilful  or  involuntary — is  almost  en¬ 
tirely  composed  of  those  who  have  never  come 
to  Jesus  Christ  in  a  reverent,  docile  spirit, — 
never  sought  to  be  enlightened  by  Him,  and 
never  honestly  tried  to  keep  His  command¬ 
ments.  I  feel  perfectly  sure  that  if  the  most 
outspoken  infidels  would  spend  even  a  few 
weeks  in  a  patient  ti  ial  of  Christ’s  precepts 
for  themselves,  if  they  would  ask  the  help  He 
promises,  and  endeavor  to  put  in  practice  His 
commandments,  they  would  find  their  fog- 
bank  of  infidelity  all  dissipated  by  exposure 
to  the  Sun  of  Righteousness.  The  vast  major¬ 
ity  of  infidels  have  made  no  personal  test  of 
Jesus  Christ  in  any  way.  David  Hume  con¬ 
fessed  that  he  had  never  studied  the  New  Tes¬ 
tament  and  knew  very  little  about  Jesus  Christ. 
If  he  had  sincerely  tested  the  efficacy  of  prayer 
for  himself ;  if  he  had  gone  to  Christ  for  light 
and  found  none ;  if  ho  had  honestly  obeyed 
Christ’s  precepts  and  found  himself  none  the 
better  for  the  honest  experiment ;  then  Hume 
might  with  some  show  of  reason  pronounce 
prayer  a  mockery  and  Christianity  a  delusion. 

Jesus  Christ— both  as  a  loving  invitation  and 
a  fearless  challenge — says  to  every  one,  “Come 
unto  Me  and  I  will  give  you  rest.”  Do  those 
who  actually  go  to  Him,  confessing  their  weak¬ 
ness,  ignorance,  and  wants,  come  away  with¬ 
out  any  sensible  relief?  Do  those  who  pray 
aright  find  it  a  mockery,  and  do  those  who 
sincerely  practice  what  Christ  bids  them,  find 
themselves  none  the  better,  purer,  and  happier 
for  it?  These  are  fair  questions  for  every  skep¬ 
tic — yes,  and  for  every  doubting  and  troubled 
soul — to  face.  Another  man’s  doubt  or  denial 
amounts  to  nothing  against  my  personal  know¬ 
ledge  from  actual  experience.  Those  of  us 
who  have  tried  Jesus  Christ  for  ourselves,  as 
a  Redeemer,  as  a  spiritual  guide,  as  a  friend, 
as  a  supporter  and  comforter,  can  fearlessly 
say  to  every  unconverted  person.  Come  and  see. 
Try  our  Saviour  for  yourself.  We  do  not  make 
any  preposterous  claims  of  perfection ;  but  we 
do  know  that  we  are  better  men  and  women — 
stronger,  cleaner,  happier,  and  more  unselfish 
and  heavenly -minded — for  even  an  imperfect 
following  of  Jesus  Christ.  We  know  whom 
we  have  believed ;  and  of  this  actual  experi¬ 
ence  no  scoiler  can  outwit  us,  and  no  infidel 
can  rob  us. 

Many  a  poverty-stricken  Christian  can  say — 
Come  and  see  how  much  sunshine  my  religion 
pours  into  my  plain,  poorly- furnished  home. 
Many  a  converted  sensualist  can  say— Come 
and  see  how  much  cleaner  my  life  is  since  I 
gave  my  heart  to  Jesus.  From  tens  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  sick-rooms  and  death-chambers  has 
gone  out  the  triumphant  testimony — “for  me 
to  live  was  Christ;  for  me  to  die  is  gain.”  It 
is  recorded  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  that  once 
when  Dr.  Halley  the  astronomer  vented  some 
infidel  opinions  in  his  presence,  Newton  said 
to  him  :  “Dr.  Halley,  I  am  always  glad  to  hear 
you  talk  about  astronomy  or  mathematics,  for 
those  are  subjects  you  have  studied.  But  you 
should  not  talk  of  Christianity,  which  you 
have  not  studied  ;  I  have,  and  am  quite  certain 
that  you  know  nothing  about  the  matter.” 
W’hen  the  great  philosopher  Sir  David  Brewster 
was  dying,  be  said  to  Sir  James  Simpson, 
“I  have  had  the  light  for  many  years,  and  oh, 
how  bright  it  is  I  I  feel  so  perfectly  sure,  so 
perfectly  happy.”  Brewster  was  the  prince  of 
opticians  in  his  day  and  knew  all  about  physi¬ 


cal  light.  Is  it  to  be  supposed  that  he  did  not 
understand  spiritual  light  froni  actual  experi¬ 
ence?  He  knew  what  truth  was;  do  you  sup¬ 
pose  that  a  man  of  his  discernment  would  pil¬ 
low  his  dying  head  upon  a  lie?  He  had  carried 
into  religion  the  same  inductive  principles  that 
he  had  applied  to  scientific  investigation.  He 
had  come  to  Christ,  and  seen  for  himself. 

By  unanimous  consent  Gladstone  is  regarded 
as  the  most  extraordinary  man— in  combina¬ 
tion  of  intellectual  power  and  moral  purity — 
now  living.  How  refreshing  it  is  to  read  such 
an  utterance  as  the  following,  which  he  made 
to  a  company  of  University  students:  “If  you 
wish  to  lead  a  life  that  is  manful,  modest, 
truthful,  active,  diligent,  humble,  and  gener¬ 
ous,  take  for  your  motto  those  wonderful 
words  of  the  Apostle  where  he  says  ‘whatso¬ 
ever  things  are  true,  whatsoever  things  are 
honest,  whatsover  things  are  pure,  whatsoever 
things  are  lovely  and  of  good  report’ ;  every¬ 
thing  that  is  good  is  to  be  before  your  view, 
and  nothing  that  is  not  good.  Whatever  you 
aspire  to,  aspire  above  all  things  to  Ite  Christians, 
and  to  Christian  perfection.  ”  There  rang  out 
the  calm,  majestic  voice  of  a  life  long  experi¬ 
ence.  The  greatest  of  living  men  has  tried 
Jesus  Christ  for  himself. 

“Come  and  see”  I  That  is  the  short,  simple, 
earnest,  common-sense  appeal  which  1  make 
to  every  honest  seeker  after  truth,  every  soul 
troubled  with  doubt  or  tormented  with  a  sense 
of  sin  and  guilt.  Come  and  look  at  my  divine 
and  adorable  Saviour  for  yourselves.  Study 
His  words.  Study  His  works.  Study  His  life. 
Study  His  atoning  death  for  you  and  me  and 
all  other  poor  sinners.  See  what  faith  in  Him 
has  wrought  for  all  who  have  tried  Him.  Ask 
Him  to  accept  you;  ask  Him  to  guide  you; 
ask  Him  humbly  “Lord,  what  wilt  Thou  have 
me  to  do  9  ”  The  first  step  towards  Jesus  Christ 
is  the  beginning  of  a  new  life ;  the  last  step  will 
take  you  into  Heaven. 

LETTER  FROM  CINCINNATI. 

By  J.  H.  Walker,  D.B. 

The  anniversary  exercises  at  Lane  Seminary 
occurred  on  Thursday,  May  3rd,  in  the  chapel. 
The  usual  examinations  were  held  during  the 
three  preceding  days  in  the  presence  of  the 
Board  of  Examiners,  composed  of  representa¬ 
tives  of  nine  Presbyteries  of  the  Synod  of 
Ohio.  Two  students  were  graduated  and  at 
once  enter  upon  the  pastorate  of  churches  to 
which  they  have  been  called.  In  his  address 
(printed  on  page  25),  Dr.  Morris  tells  the 
story  6f  this  unique  year. 

M.  L.  Haines,  D.  D. ,  of  Indianapolis  gave 
the  address  to  the  Society  of  Inquiry  on  the 
theme,  “The  Whole  Bible  as  against  Parts  of 
it.”  The  Society  of  Alumni  held  its  annual 
meeting  on  Wednesday  at  2  o’clock.  During 
its  session  it  adopted  a  beautiful  tribute  to 
Dr.  R.  W.  Patterson,  who  at  his  death  was  at 
once  the  oldest  and  most  illustrious  of  Lane’s 
Alumni.  The  Rev.  Dr.  C.  L.  Work,  pastor  of 
the  First  Church,  Cincinnati,  preached  the 
annual  sermon  in  the  evening.  The  trustees 
were  in  session  during  most  of  the  day  Wed¬ 
nesday,  and  in  addition  to  other  measures  in 
the  interest  of  the  Seminary,  elected  Prof. 
Henry  W.  Hurlbert  of  Marietta  College  to  the 
Chair  of  Ecclesiastical  History.  Prof.  Hul 
bert  delivered  eighteen  lectures  on  Church 
History  to  the  students  during  the  past  year. 
He  is  recommended  as  especially  fitted  for  the 
Chair  to  which  he  has  been  called.  The  Trus¬ 
tees  also  adopted  the  following  resolutions  in 
reference  to  Dr.  Morris : 

Having  received  the  report  of  Dr.  Edward 
D.  Morris,  Professor  in  charge  of  Seminary  In¬ 
struction  for  the  past  year,  and  having  made 
special  investigations  as  to  the  success  and  sat¬ 
isfaction  to  the  students  of  the  help  they  have 
received,  and  knowing,  as  none  others  can 
know  so  well  as  we,  the  special  difficulties  un¬ 


der  which  the  methods  of  the  past  year  were 
adopted  and  have  been  carried  out  so  success¬ 
fully  Therefore, 

Resolved:  1.  That  we  believe  that  this  Board 
and  the  Church  at  large  owe  a  very  great  debt 
of  gratitude  to  Dr.  Morris  for  the  wise,  labori¬ 
ous,  and  efficient  manner,  in  which  he  has 
guided  the  affairs  of  the  Seminary. 

2.  That  we  rejoice  to  know  that  Dr.  Mor¬ 
ris’s  present  plans  contemplate  a  much  needed 
period  of  rest  and  recuperation  by  a  trip  for 
himself  and  daughter  to  the  continent  of 
Europe  during  the  coming  summer  months. 
We  bid  him  God  speed  on  his  voyage,  and  shall 
pray  for  his  safe  return  in  the  fall. 

Dr.  Morris,  in  addition  to  instruction  in  bis 
own  department,  has  delivered  some  forty- 
five  lectures  in  Homiletics  and  Church  His¬ 
tory.  Dr.  A.  B-  Riggs,  pastor  of  the  Seventh 
Church,  Cincinnati,  has  lectured  throughout 
the  year  on  the  Pauline  Epistles.  Prof.  Fuller¬ 
ton  has  been  instructor  in  Hebrew  and 
Greek.  In  addition  to  these,  many  eminent 
teachers  and  pastors  have  given  special  courses 
of  lectures  on  Biblical  subjects.  Church  His¬ 
tory,  Practical  Theology,  and  Civil  Law  as  re¬ 
lated  to  Church  Polity,  as  well  as  on  a  num¬ 
ber  of  miscellaneous  topics. 

The  year  has  been  one  of  peculiar  sorrow, 
trial,  and  burden  to  Dr.  Morris.  In  addition 
to  having  the  sole  burden  and  care  of  the 
Seminary  for  the  year,  he  has  been  bowed 
under  the  great  affliction  of  the  death  of  Mrs. 
Morris.  Just  one  year  ago  he  laid  away  to  its 
rest  the  body  of  his  beloved  companion.  He 
said  to  the  writer:  “The  year  has  been  a  very 
lonely  one  to  me,  heaped  with  burdens,  and 
yet  I  go  abroad  with  a  light  heart.  I  feel 
that  in  no  year  of  my  life  have  I  lived  nearer 
to  God,  or  done  work,  which  I  believe,  will 
be  more  for  His  glory.  And  yet  I  long  inex¬ 
pressibly  for  rest.  I  thought  a  year  ago  that 
the  time  had  come  when  I  could  lay  my  Sem¬ 
inary  burdens  down,  but  it  was  not  to  be. 
Then  I  hoped  that  at  the  end  of  this  year  I 
might  be  permitted  to  do  so ;  but  now,  as 
then,  it  seems  not  possible.  I  am  going 
abroad,  and  I  hope,  if  I  am  spared,  to  return 
and  go  through  the  labors  of  this  year.  In  a 
year  or  two  matters  may  be  in  such  a  condi¬ 
tion  that  I  can  be  relieved.  ” 

Dr.  Morris  and  his  daughter  will  spend  the 
summer  in  Germany  and  Italy.  His  many 
friends  throughout  the  Church  will  wish  him 
a  time  of  restful  repose  and  enjoyment,  and 
pray  for  his  safe  return  to  duty  and  to  yet 
years  of  usefulness  for  the  Master. 


AUBUBN  SEMINARY  NECROLOGY. 

The  following  is  the  annual  report  of  the 
Auburn  Seminary  necrologist,  the  Rev.  Wm. 
S.  Jerome,  presented  at  the  alumni  meeting. 
May  9,  1894 : 

1826-29— Eliphalet  Kent,  died  March  6,  1893,  set. 
93. 

1830-33— Enoch  Mead,  died  Dec.  6, 1892,  set.  83. 
1836-.39— Nehemiah  Cobb,  died  Feb.  15, 1894,  tet.  85. 
1838-41— Peter  Stryker  VanNest,  D.D.,  died 
Sept.  21,  1893,  set.  80. 

1840- 43— John  Vinson  Downs,  died  Oct.  19,  1893, 
set. 

Jedediah  Mills  Gillette,  died  Nov.  27, 
1893,  set.  77. 

1841- 44— James  Frederick  Calkins,  died  Nov.  7, 

1893,  set.  78. 

184.5-48— Alanson  Thorp  Wood,  died  March  11, 

1894.  set.  77. 

1849-.5^,Iohn  Newbanks,  died  Aug.  29, 1893,  set.  69. 

1874- 77— Julius  Edward  Werner,  died  July  10, 

1893  ®t.  44. 

1875- 78— George  Henry  Ferris,  died  March  7, 

1894  ®t  40. 

1881- 84— James  Witherell  Seelte,  died  March 
27,  1893,  set.  35. 

Allen  Gatch  Daniels,  died  March  30, 
18113,  set.  42. 

1882- 85— Frank  Haven  Hinman,  died  April  17, 
1894,  set.  .35. 

1887- 90— John  Fremont  Ames,  died  Aug.  19.  1892, 

1888- 91— David  Love  jot  Bradley,  died  Sept.  15, 
1893,  set.  29. 

1891-94— Eugene  McClellan  Armstrong,  died 
Dec.  15,  1893,  set.  28. 

A  remarkable  feature  of  this  list  is  the  num¬ 
ber  of  young  men.  The  average  age  is  a  little 
over  59  years. 
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CHURCH  RELATIONS. 

By  Bev.  Joseph  T.  Smith,  D.I>. 

It  is  generally  known  that  the  Presbyterian 
and  EpiBco])al  Churches  have  appointed  com¬ 
mittees  to  confer  with  each  other  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  a  closer  union  between  the  two  bodies, 
either  eooj>erative,  federal,  or  consolidated. 
These  committees  were  required  in  exjiress 
terms  to  proceed  on  “the  basis  of  a  common 
faith  and  order. "  They  were  to  inquire,  first 
of  all,  as  to  their  agreements,  and  ascertain 
how  far  and  in  what  ])articular  they  were  at 
one.  Their  differences  were  to  be  held  in 
abeyance  until  the  preliminarj’  question  was 
settled,  whether  there  was  any  such  “com¬ 
mon  faith  and  order”  as  would  furnish  a  basis 
for  closer  relations.  The  committees  at  once 
oj»ened  a  corresjiondence  and  have  held  sev¬ 
eral  ]>ersonal  conferences  with  each  other. 
They  have  given  full  and  frank  expression  to 
their  respective  views.  Mistakes  and  misap¬ 
prehensions  have  been  corrected,  and  all  in  a 
spirit  of  brotherly  love,  which  not  a  single 
word  or  incident  was  suffered  to  mar.  They 
found  there  was  such  “a  common  faith  and 
order”  as  to  furnish  a  broad  and  'firm 
basis  for  a  closer  union,  at  least  cooper¬ 
ative.  And  as  the  first  practical  step  lead¬ 
ing  towards  it.  the  Presbyterian  Commit¬ 
tee.  in  their  last  official  communication, 
proposed  an  exchange  of  pulpits  between  the 
ministers  of  the  tw*  bodies.  Before  it  was 
possible  for  the  Episcopal  Committee  to  an¬ 
swer  or  the  General  Convention  to  take  action, 
a  circular  was  sent  out  by  the  editor  of  The 
Independent  to  the  bishops,  inquiring  if  they 
would  be  willing  to  throw  open  their  pulpits 
to  an  indiscriminate  exchange  with  the  minis¬ 
ters  of  other  bodies.  The  answers  of  twenty- 
five  bishops  aie  published  in  The  Independent. 

These  have  been  extensively  quoted  and  rep¬ 
resented  as  furnisfiing  a  final  and  decisive  an¬ 
swer  to  the  proposal  of  the  Presbyterian  Com¬ 
mittee.  Is  it  sucht 

1.  The  proposal  of  the  circular  was  an  alto¬ 
gether  different  one  from  that  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee.  The  latter  was  specific,  confined  by  its 
express  terms  to  the  ministers  of  the  two 
Churches,  and  to  be  guarded  against  abuse  by 
prescribed  regulations  After  making  the  pro¬ 
posal,  the  Committee  go  on  to  say:  “We  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  estahlishment  of  this  practice 
under  proper  regulations  between  the  great 
historic  Churches  represented  by  us,  would 
greatly  promote  the  cause  of  unity  which  we 
both  desire.  We  recognize  the  right  and  duty 
of  each  Church  to  protect  its  pulpits  from  the 
intrusion  of  all  unauthorized  or  self-appointed 
preachers  of  the  Word,  and  to  take  such  meas¬ 
ures  as  shall  best  secure  the  teaching  of  sound 
doctrine.  Also  this  custom,  if  established  be¬ 
tween  us,  should  not  be  in  unregulated  lib¬ 
erty,  but  under  such  rules  and  limitations  as 
the  Episcopal  authority  of  both  bodies  may 
agree  upon  ”  A  very  different  thing  this  from 
the  indiscriminate  and  unguarded  proposal  of 
The  Independent,  which  Presbyterian  bishops 
would  join  with  Episopal  bishops  in  refusing. 

3.  The  twenty- five  bishops  are  a  small  mi¬ 
nority  of  the  whole  number  of  bishops,  and 
each  one  speaks  for  himself  alone.  If  the 
circular  were  sent  to  these  twenty-five  alone, 
we  know  not  on  what  principle  the  selection 
was  made,  whether  because  their  opinions 
were  known,  or  for  what  other  reason.  If 
sent  to  all  the  bishops,  we  do  not  know  why 
the  great  majority  refused  to  answer.  Per¬ 
haps  for  the  reason  given  by  two  of  the  bishops 
in  their  papers  in  The  ladependent.  “In  my 
judgment,”  says  Bishop  Thomas,  “the  ques¬ 
tion  should  not  be  discussed  in  the  public 
prints  by  those  who  may  be  called  upon  to 
▼ate  in  council,  after  invoking  the  guidance 
•f  the  Holy  Spirit.  Whenever  a  proposition 


in  regard  to  ministerial  reciprocity  comes  be¬ 
fore  our  General  Convention,  it  will  secure 
most  careful  consideration.”  Bishop  Adams 
gives  substantially  the  same  reason  for  his 
refusal  to  answer :  “  I  cannot  but  believe  that 
the  end  we  all  desire  is  far  better  subserved  by 
waiting  on  the  action  of  our  own  accredited 
agents.  Initial  proceedings  are  always  better 
conducted  in  committee.”  Such  are  known  to 
be  the  opinions  of  other  bishops  whose  names 
do  not  api>ear  in  The  Indei)endent.  While  the 
pro]>osition  was  still  }>ending  before  the  com¬ 
mittees,  and  before  the  General  Convention 
would  be  called  ui»on  to  take  official  action, 
they  deprecated  any  even  ap]>arent  interference 
with  the  negotiations  in  i>rogre8S.  But  for 
whatever  reasons,  the  fact  remains  that  only 
a  small  minority  of  the  bishojts  have  given 
their  jirivate  judgments,  and  these  cannot  be 
taken  as  the  answers  of  the  bisho]>e,  much 
less  of  the  General  Convention,  which  alone 
can  s]>eak  authoritatively.  In  a  private  letter 
a  member  of  the  Episcopal  Committee  says, 
with  reference  to  these  ))a])ers  of  the  bisho}>s : 
“The  suggestion  cannot  be  acted  ujwn  until 
our  (ieneral  Convention  meets  in  October, 
1(^95.  No  one  has  the  right,  and  no  one  has 
the  ability  to  say  what  the  action  of  that  body, 
under  the  invo«-ation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  will 
be.  ” 

3.  The  reasons  assigned  by  the  bishops  for 
their  refusal  to  acquiesce  in  the  pro]K)sal  of 
The  Independent,  are  largely  prudential.  They 
were  unwilling  to  throw  their  ])ulpits  o]>en  to 
circuits  of  everj-  school  and  unauthorized  and 
self-appointed  preachers  of  every  name.  But 
they  have  both  the  faith  and  order  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church.  They  knew  how  closely 
that  Church  was  allied  to  their  own  doc- 
trinally  and  historically.  For  years  they  had 
been  in  constant  communication  with  a  large 
and  representative  committee  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church.  The  proirosed  exchange  of 
pulpits  was  one  of  a  series  of  measures  to 
which  they  had  agreed,  designed  to  bring  the 
two  Churches  into  more  cordial  relations  so 
as  to  secure  a  better  knowledge  of  each  other 
and  ]>romote  a  closer  Christian  fellowship 
among  their  members.  All  were  agreed  that 
a  larger  measure  of  Christian  unity  was  the 
first  and  indisjiensable  preliminary  to  a 
closer  Churt^h  unity,  and  this  it  was  resolved 
they  would  labor  together  to  promote,  as  in 
itself  a  present  and  pressing  duty,  as  well  as 
a  necessary  preparation  for  the  Church  unity 
desired.  The  attitude  of  the  Episcopal  Com¬ 
mittee  was  such  as  to  encourage  the  hope  that 
the  proposal  under  the  conditions  stated  would 
be  favorably  considered. 

What  .effect  the  papers  in  The  Independent 
w’ere  designed  to  have,  or  may,  in  fact,  have 
upon  the  pending  negotiations,  none  can  tell. 
Now  that  the  proposal  for  an  exchange  of  pul¬ 
pits  has  been  made,  we  must,  of  course,  wait 
till  an  official  and  authoritative  answer  is  re¬ 
turned.  What  that  answer  will  be  no  one  can 
tell.  It  may  be  a  refusal  in  such  terms  as  will 
justify  us  before  the  whole  Church  of  God  and 
the  great  Head  of  the  Church  in  declining  all 
further  conferences.  Or,  it  may  be  such  as 
will  warrant  us  to  continue  negotiations  thus 
far  so  happily  conducted,  in  hope  of  a  still 
further  advance  towards  a  still  closer  union. 
All  this  is  conjecture,  and  in  the  meantime, 
we  must,  of  necessity,  wait  till  the  answer  can 
come. 

Baltimobk,  May.  1994. 


The  Rev.  T.  S.  Bailey,  Synodical  Missionai-y 
of  Iowa,  has  returned  to  hie  home  in  Cedar 
Rapids,  and  to  his  labors  as  superintendent  of 
Synod’s  work,  much  benefited  by  a  sojourn  in 
the  South  during  the  past  cold  season.  He  is 
now  able  to  prosecute  bis  labors  with  renewed 
vigor. 


THE  FOLLY  OF  IT. 

Dear  Evangelist :  Let  me  state  a  case  which 
is  a  real  one.  An  excellent  pastor,  a  splendid 
sermonizer,  an  eloquent,  earnest,  evangelical 
preacher,  a  man  who  would  grace  any  pulpit, 
was  looked  upon  as  a  possible  candidate  for  a 
vacant  church.  Not  that  he  had  put  himself 
forward  as  such,  or  was  seeking  the  place,  for 
he  has  a  fine  church  and  a  large  congregation, 
and  bad  no  knowledge  that  he  was  being  con¬ 
sidered  by  a  committee.  But  the  officers  of 
the  vacant  church  had  their  eyes  upon  him. 
His  record  had  been  in(]uired  into,  and  those 
who  know  him  best  could  say  nothing  but 
good  concerning  him.  There  was  no  doubt  of 
his  fitness  and  ability  to  fill  any  pulpit  in  the 
land.  When  all  this  has  been  done  back  comes 
this  statement:  “1  believe  the  only  objection 
to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Blank,  so  far  as  we  are  con¬ 
cerned,  is  the  fact  that  he  is  a  ‘Briggsman,  ’ 
and  we  do  not  care  to  have  any  one  of  that 
belief  in  our  pulpit.”  This  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  when  it  is  supposed  that  the  days  of 
intolerance,  superstition,  and  bigotry  have 
passed  away ! 

Will  you  kindly  listen  to  the  expressions  of 
the  man  who  is  called  a  “Briggsman”?  In  a 
letter  to  a  friend,  not  in  connection  with  this 
church  matter,  but  a  personal  letter  that  was 
not  intended  for  the  world  to  see,  he  says : 
“I  feel  more  than  ever  the  need  of  preach¬ 
ing,  not  about  Christ,  but  preaching  Christ. 
I  cannot  tell  you  how  weary  I  have  become  of 
theological  controversies  and  mere  ethical  in¬ 
struction  ;  even  the  problems  of  sociology  are 
less  attractive  than  they  were  once  to  me.  I 
have  had  a  soul  hunger  of  late  for  God  Him¬ 
self.  I  have  come  to  feel  that  tb^  preaching 
I  want  to  preach  is  Christ  the  divine,  ever¬ 
present  Saviour.  I  have  preached  enough  in 
my  day  about  religion,  and  about  ethics,  and 
about  social  conditions  and  opportunities. 
The  crying  need  is  none  of  these  things,  but 
to  be  ‘full  of  the  Holy  Ghost.’  I  believe  the 
Church  needs  above  everything  else  to  get  in 
living  touch  with  the  supernatural ;  to  know 
that  the  Holy  Ghost  is  in  the  world  as  literal 
ly  as  the  dear  Lord  was  of  old,  and  that  He 
will  lead  us  into  all  truth,  and  make  us  power¬ 
ful  to  draw  men  (without  baits)  when  we  are 
full  of  Him.’" 

Could  anything  show  more  fully  this  folly 
of  “turning  men  down”  who  may  not  think 
just  as  we  do?  Let  us  call  men  by  their  right 
names.  Such  a  man  is  not  a  Briggs  man,  but 
Christ’s  man.  Of  such  the  Church  is  sorely 
in  need  in  these  days.  Men  and  brethren  of 
the  last  Assembly,  you  are  responsible  for  this 
state  of  things.  Will  the  next  Assembly  be 
more  tolerant?  Lay.m.4N. 

(tosPKL  CoKNEHS,  April  30tb,  1894. 

One  may  learn  from  God’s  handiwork  the 
character  of  divine  perfection.  The  finest 
needle  point  made  by  man’s  skill  is  clumsy 
and  blunt  compared  with  the  tip  that  God 
puts  upon  the  sting  of  a  bee.  But  after  all 
that  is  a  practical  point  and  not  a  metaphysi¬ 
cal  one.  We  say  that  all  matter  is  subject  to 
the  law  of  gravitation ;  but  the  tail  of  a  comet 
keeps  away  from  the  sun  instead  of  flowing 
toward  it.  We  say  that  cold  expands,  and  so 
it  does  everything  b\it  that  which  is  most 
common,  viz:  water.  Dr.  Henry  B.  Smith 
used  to  say  that  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement 
never  satisfied  the  logical  faculty,  but  always 
“  satisfied  the  practical  reason.  ”  It  is  to  be 
remembered,  when  dealing  with  the  question 
of  inspiration,  that  God  gives  us  a  practical 
book,  not  necessarily  one  whose  perfection  is 
metaphysically  definable.  No  school  of  the¬ 
ology  has  ever  given  us  a  theory  of  inspira¬ 
tion  that  other  schools  would  all  receive.  But 
for  all  that,  we  have  got  along  very  well  with¬ 
out  it,  and  probably  can  do  so  for  the  future. 


Hay  10.  1»04. 


THE  EVANGELIST. 
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THE  MAN  FOR  THE  HOUR. 

Now  that  the  Presbyteries  have  held  their 
spring  meetings,  and  chosen  their  Commis¬ 
sioners,  and  that  the  General  Assembly  itself 
is  to  open  its  august  meeting  next  week,  many 
are  turning  their  eyes  towards  Saratoga,  and 
asking.  Who  is  to  be  Moderator  f  Nor  would 
it  be  to  the  reproach  of  our  poor,  weak  human 
nalure  if  here  and  there  a  good  brother,  dim¬ 
ly  conscious  how  long  he  has  served  the  Church 
without  notice  or  reward,  should  in  his  secret 
heart  wonder  if  peradventure  the  Lord  did  not 
intend  that  the  lightning  should  strike  him  I 
Would  that  it  might  strike  them  all,  and  for 
once  make  everybody  happy !  Though  we  are 
but  outsiders,  who  have  no  part  nor  lot  in 
the  matter,  we  may  at  least  look  on  as  inter¬ 
ested  spectators,  with  the  generous  wish  that 
all  their  ambitions  might  be  gratified. 

We  hear  that  our  brethren  of  Philadelphia 
think  of  presenting  the  honored  name  of  their 
co-presbyter.  Dr.  Mutchmore,  a  suggestion 
which  has  “much  more”  to  commend  it  than 
the  mere  choice  of  his  friends.  First  of  all, 
as  to  his  bodily  presence ;  he  is  a  man  of  such 
stature  as,  from  the  <lays  of  King  Saul,  gives 
one  a  natural  preeminence  among  his  breth¬ 
ren.  With  what  dignity  would  he  mount  the 
steps  of  the  platform  and  take  his  seat  in 
the  Moderator’s  chair ;  and  when  he  should 
rise  to  his  full  height,  we  are  sure  that  he 
would  make  an  impression  on  all  beholders 
not  unlike  that  produced  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  by  the  uprising  of  the  tall 
“Sycamore  of  the  Wabash”  ! 

Then  as  to  the  question  of  locality,  which 
is  always  to  be  considered,  although  Dr. 
Mutchmore  is  now  a  resident  of  Philadelphia, 
he  comes  from  the  other  side  of  the  mountains, 
so  that  his  election,  following  in  the  steps  of 
Drs.  Young  and  Craig,  would  keep  up  that  Ken¬ 
tucky  Dynasty,  whose  continuance  in  these 
{)erilous  times  seems  so  important  to  the  doc¬ 
trinal  soundness,  if  not  the  very  preservation, 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

But  with  all  these  weighty  considerations, 
our  eyes  turn  in  another  direction.  The  man 
for  the  hour— the  Man  of  Destiny — is  Dr.  Birch  ! 
If  he  has  not  the  stature  of  Dr.  Mutchmore^ 
yet  in  dead  weight  he  is  equal  to  any  man ; 
he  is  the  very  type  of  the  stolid  Conservative ; 
and.  as  such,  is  the  best  representative  of  his 
party.  He  has  done  more  than  any  other 
man  to  extirpate  heresy  from  the  Church. 
Does  it  not  oi^’e  this  honor  to  its  Grand  In¬ 
quisitor? 

It  may  be  objected  that  he  is  not  accus 
tomed  to  the  Moderator’s  chair,  and  might  be 
slow  and  heavy  where  quickness  is  necessary 
to  the  despatch  of  business.  But  a  king  rules 
through  his  Prime  Minister,  and  never  had 
any  potentate  a  Minister  who  was  more  ready 
to  relieve  him  of  the  cares  of  state.  Our  Mod¬ 
erator  would  be  blessed  with  one  at  his  right 
hand,  who  would  be  to  him  both  eyes  and 
ears;  whispering  to  him,  when  a  dozen  men 
spring  to  their  feet  and  demand  the  floor, 
whose  face  to  see,  and  whose  voice  to  hear : 
and  who,  wuth  the  familiar  pad  in  his  hand, 
and  the  ever-ready  pencil,  would  take  upon 
him  the  appointment  of  every  Committee.  In¬ 
deed,  if  he  were  not  so  modest,  we  dare  say 
he  could  even  now  draw  from  his  portfolio  the 
names  of  all  the  Committees,  which  he  has 
prepared  beforehand  in  his  private  office. 
Such  are  the  beauties  of  representative  gov¬ 
ernment  1 

With  such  an  ecclesiastical  statesman  to 
serve  as  the  power  behind  the  throne ;  and  the 


irrepressible  Wor rail  (another  son  of  Kentucky) 
to  stand  guard  in  the  lobby,  as  the  whip  of 
his  party,  to  brace  up  the  weak  brethren ;  to 
strengthen  the  doubting  Thomases,  and  drum 
up  recruits  for  any  critical  vote ;  we  cannot 
fail  of  a  General  Assembly  that  will  have 
a  place  in  history — whether  it  be  for  honor 
or  for  shame,  history  will  tell. 


AN  INHTRUCTIVE  PARALI.EL, 

.\NECDOTE  OF  MR.  C110.4TE. 

At  the  same  time  that  our  General  Assembly 
is  in  session  at  Saratoga,  another  Assembly 
will  be  in  session  in  the  Capitol  at  Albany,  so 
that  a  foreigner,  who  may  have  come  to  this 
country  in  the  pleasant  month  of  May,  to  study 
American  institutions,  can  pass  in  an  hour  or 
two  from  one  to  the  other.  The  Convention 
at  Albany,  though  not  so  large  in  number  as 
the  Assembly,  will  have  a  longer  life,  as  it 
will  continue  in  session  all  summer,  and  has 
before  it  a  duty  of  the  very  highest  impor 
tance— that  of  a  thorough  revision  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution  of  the  great  State  of  New  York.  It 
has  begun  by  a  step  which  “means  business” 
and  promises  success.  It  has  chosen  as  Pres¬ 
ident  its  m^st  distinguished  member,  Mr. 
Joseph  H.  Choate,  who  is  not  only  the  most 
brilliant  member  of  the  bar  of  this  city,  but 
a  man  of  various  gifts  that  fit  him  for  such 
an  office.  His  first  duty,  like  that  of  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
Congress,  is  the  appointment  of  Committees, 
to  which  will  be  assigned  the  different  parts 
of  the  Constitution  to  be  revised.  There  are 
thirty  Committees  of  nine  members  each ; 
others  of  eleven  members ;  and  others  still  of 
nineteen !  This  alone  is  a  work  of  enormous 
labor  and  difficulty.  It  is  not  possible  to  dis 
tribute  the  appointments  to  the  satisfaction  of 
everybody,  for  men  will  be  ambitious  of  places 
on  the  more  important  Committees ;  but  of 
this  we  are  sure,  that  the  difficult  task  will 
be  performed  with  the  utmost  tact,  so  as  not 
to  w’ound  the  pride  of  any,  but  to  conciliate 
the  good  will  of  all,  and  their  hearty  coopera¬ 
tion  in  the  great  work  which  the  Convention 
has  before  it. 

A  session  that  is  to  last  all  summer  will,  of 
course,  be  a  heavy  strain  upon  the  jmtience 
and  the  strength  of  its  presiding  officer.  He 
may  sometimes  be  weary.  But  of  one  thing 
we  are  sure:  he  will  never  lose  his  dignity  or 
his  courtesy.  And  he  will  be  his  own  master. 
We  should  like  to  see  any  “Stated  Clerk”  as¬ 
sume  the  part  of  the  power  behind  the  throne, 
or  obtruding  himself  to  suggest  that  the  Pres¬ 
ident  should  appoint  Jones  and  not  Smith  I 
He  would, to  use  a  familiar  phrase,  be  “knocked 
into  the  middle  of  next  week,”  there  to  re¬ 
cover  his  senses,  and  open  his  eyes,  “a  wiser 
and  a  sadder  man.  ” 

Mr.  Choate,  though  one  of  the  most  labori¬ 
ous  men  in  his  profession,  is  not  so  absorbed 
by  it  that  he  is  not  at  the  same  time  a  keen 
observer  of  the  outer  world ;  and,  as  he  is  our 
neighbor  for  a  part  of  the  year,  he  asks  all 
sorts  of  questions  about  every  country  under 
the  sun.  He  likes  nothing  so  much  as  to  sit 
on  his  broad  verandah,  looking  off  upon  our 
quiet  valley,  and  listen  to  stories  of  Spain  and 
Africa ;  as  others  delight  to  listen  to  the  stories 
which  he  tells  in  his  inimitable  way. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  he  is  very  much  in¬ 
terested  in  what  is  going  on  in  the  Presbyte¬ 
rian  Church :  or  perhaps  we  should  rather  say 
amused  by  it :  for  really  he  cannot  quite  un¬ 
derstand  it.  To  him  the  Briggs  case  is  all  a 
muddle,  for,  though  we  do  our  best  to  explain 
it,  yet  somehow  he  cannot  get  it  into  his  head 
(though  his  head  is  thought  to  be  as  good  as 
the  average)  that  rational  beings  should  get 
into  such  a  tempest  over  a  matter  of  purely 
speculative  opinions,  with  but  the  slightest 


bearing  upon  life  and  character.  The  last 
time  we  talked  about  it  he  had  received  new 
light  from  one  of  his  own  profession,  as  Colonel 
McCook  had  sent  him  an  octavo  volume  con¬ 
taining  a  full  report  of  that  memorable  trial, 
which  he  acknowledged,  when  they  met,  with 
his  usual  courtesy.  But  it  was  still  a  puzzle 
to  him  hoWa  lawyer  in  large  practice  could 
take  an  interest  in  a  matter  entirely  outside 
of  his  profession  ;  and  with  the  instinct  of  a 
sharp  cross-questioner,  he  looked  for  some 
ulterior  purpose,  and  could  not  help  saying, 
“But  I  cannot  see  what  you  are  after— unless,  ” 
he  continued  (and  here  we  can  see  the  twinkle 
in  his  eye,  and  hear  the  suppressed  humor  in 
his  voice),  “it  be  to  break  up  the  Presbyterian 
Church  so  that  your  firm  may  have  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  reorganizing  it” ! — a  jioint  that  will  be 
explained  by  the  well  known  fact  that  Colonel 
McCook  is  a  member  of  a  distinguished  law 
firm  in  this  city,  a  large  part  of  whose  busi¬ 
ness  consists  in  winding  up  bankrupt  firn>8 
and  broken-down  corporations.  We  fear  the 
Colonel  did  not  appreciate  the  humor  and  the 
wit  that  made  so  light  of  his  great  argument. 
But  for  Mr.  Choate  it  was  absolutely  impossible 
to  make  him  think  of  the  whole  performance 
as  anything  more  than  a  huge  joke.  How¬ 
ever,  we  look  upon  it  in  a  more  sober  light, 
and  not  without  some  degree  of  cheerfulness ; 
for  if  the  Presbyterian  Church  is  to  be  driven 
into  bankruptcy,  and  sold  out  by  the  sheriff, 
it  will  be  some  consolation  to  have  the  gallant 
Colonel  appointed  as  Receiver ! 

THE  WASTE  OF  MTRKN<JTH  IN  CHVKCH  WORK. 

We  honor  enthusiasm  in  a  good  cause,  but 
there  are  crusades  so  misguided  in  conviction 
and  so  barren  in  result  that  it  seems  a  pity  to 
waste  a  noble  zeal  on  an  impracticable 
scheme.  All  this  comes  into  our  mind  as  we 
read  that  nearly  fifty  students  at  Oberlin  have 
signed  an  agreement  to  offer  themselves  to 
“any  weak  and  struggling  field”  that  will 
accept  them.  There  will  be  a  struggle  to  get 
them  doubtless,  on  the  part  of  five  hundred 
churches  that  never  ought  to  have  been  born. 
One  of  the  most  important  questions  which 
can  come  before  a  young  man  beginning  his 
work  for  the  Master  is  to  distinguish  between 
an  intelligent  denominationalism  and  an  unin¬ 
telligent  sectarianism.  Just  now  it  is  the 
representative  of  foreign  churches  who  is 
doing  the  most  of  this  divisive  work,  seeking 
to  perpetuate  in  America  the  divisioas  which 
relate  only  to  issues  that  arose  in  Scotland, 
Holland  or  Germany.  We  have  seen  in  one 
rural  district  of  Illinois  three  Dutch  churches, 
all  within  a  few  rods  of  each  other,  all  located 
in  the  midst  of  a  farming  community  not  able 
to  support  more  than  one !  And  in  North 
Dakota  we  have  seen  two  churches,  both 
Presbyterian,  in  a  village  of  less  than  one 
hundred  souls!  In  each  instance  the  intruder 
represented  some  minor  division  of  the  church 
resulting  from  some  secession  in  the  home 
land.  A  “weak  and  straiggling  church”  ex¬ 
cites  our  sympathy  but  does  not  always  de¬ 
serve  our  support.  The  spirit  of  self-sacrifice 
is  noble  but  the  cause  for  it  is  sometimes 

ignoble.  _ 

DEATH  OF  MRS.  HITC  HCOCK. 

All  those  who  have  ever  been  connecte<l 
with  Union  Theological  Seminary,  and  who 
hold  in  love  and  honor  the  memory  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Roswell  D.  Hitchcock,  will  learn  with 
sorrow  of  the  death  of  his  wife,  which  took 
place  at  her  home  in  this  city  on  Monday  of 
this  week.  It  is  seven  years  since  we  stood 
by  the  open  grave  at  Fall  River  which  received 
all  that  remained  of  that  truly  great  man,  and 
there  she  who  bore  bis  name  will  now  be  laid 
beside  him.  They  were  lovely  and  pleasant  in 
their  lives,  and  in  death  they  are  not  divided. 
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THE  FRENCH  CANARIANS 
The  last  social  meetini  of  the  Presbyterian 
Union  for  this  season  occurred  on  Monday  eve¬ 
ning  of  last  week,  at  the  Hotel  Brunswick.  The 
8i>eakers  were  the  Rev.  D.  H.  McVicar,  D.  D. . 
President  of  the  Presbyterian  College,  Montreal, 
and  the  Rev.  S.  II.  Lee,  D.D. ,  President  of 
the  Protestant  French  College  at  Springfield, 
Massachusetts.  Both  were  admirably  quali¬ 
fied  to  s])eak  u])on  the  subject  of  the  evening, 
which  was  that  of  the  French  Canadians  in 
America.  Dr.  McVicar ’s  address  gave  a  sketch 
of  the  very  interesting  history  of  the  early 
French  settlements  in  Canada,  and  showed 
how  the  character  of  the  i)eople  had  been  con¬ 
served  to  this  day,  almost  unmodified  by  ex¬ 
ternal  influences.  As  he  sketched  it,  this , 
character  has  many  of  the  very  best  elements  ;  i 
the  French  Canadians  would  certainly  make  j 
the  best  of  citizens  but  for  one  fact — their  | 
slavish  obedience  to  ecclesiastical  dictation,  j 
their  blind  worship  of  their  Church.  In  Dr.  | 
Lee’s  address  this  religious  attitude,  and  ' 
the  conservatism  which  is  at  once  its  cause  , 
and  its  effect,  were  shown  to  be  the  core  of 
the  im])ortant  problem  now  forced  u]>on  New 
England  by  the  very  large  immigration  of 
French  Canadians.  These  j»eople,  with  so  ■ 
many  elements  of  the  best  citizenship,  are  not 
good  citizens.  They  are  as  much  a  class  | 
apart  as  the  Chinese,  so  determined  are  they  i 
not  to  assimilate  with  the  American  peojtle.  i 
They  are  rai)idly  acquiring  ]>ossession  of  the  ; 
abandoned  farms  of  New  England ;  they  are  | 
finding  employment  not  only  as  operatives  in  j 
the  mills,  but  as  bosses,  yet  they  keep  them  I 
selves  entirely  to  themselves.  They  must  have  j 
not  only  their  own  churches  and  their  own  | 
schools,  but  their  own  doctors,  lawyers,  i 
bosses.  Their  power  of  organization  is  n.ar  ; 
vellous,  and  this,  with  their  blind  ami  8Uj«?r-  ! 
stitious  bigotry',  their  intense  conservatism  ! 
and  their  remarkable  fecundity— families  of  | 
twelve  or  fourteen  children  being  common,  ' 
and  of  eighteen,  twenty,  or  twenty  three  chil  ‘ 
dren  not  anomalous— renders  them,  in  spite  of 
their  sturdy  virtues,  a  menace  to  the  States  in 
which  they  settle.  Dr.  Lee  was  by  no  means  an 
alarmist ;  be  does  not  think  the  case  at  all ! 
hopeless ;  the  success  of  the  institution  of  I 
which  he  is  the  head  is  witness  to  the  fact  j 
that  it  is  not ;  but  it  does  require  prompt  and  i 
energetic  treatment,  and  it  is  important  that  j 
the  community  should  awake  to  the  gravity  of  j 
the  situation. 

Intersi>er8ed  with  these  addresses  was  a  very  | 
interesting  musical  programme,  the  Schubert  j 
Male  Quartette  and  a  French  violinist,  Mr.  ' 
Hubert  Arnold,  furnishing  a  great  deal  of  de-  j 
lightful  music.  The  evening  was  successfully 
closed,  as  usual,  with  a  fine  collation,  enliv-  ' 


ened  by  much  pleasant  chat. 

At  the  request  of  the  World’s  Fair  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Assembly,  Rev.  H.  D.  Jenkins, 
D  D. ,  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Sioux  City.  la.,  prepared  a  pamphlet  for  dis¬ 
tribution  in  connection  with  our  denomina¬ 
tional  exhibit.  Notwithstanding  the  closing 
of  the  exhibit,  owing  to  the  Sunday  opening, 
10,000  copies  were  issued  and  distributed.  A 
new  and  enlarged  edition  has  been  put  out  for 
1894,  containing  not  only  a  popular  account  of 
our  doctrines,  ix)lity,  and  life,  but  illustra¬ 
tions,  charts,  maps,  and  statistical  tables,  with 
a  list  of  standard  works  of  denominational  in¬ 
terest.  A  few  copies  will  be  sold  at  twenty 
cents  each,  to  cover  cost  and  ]>ostage.  Ad¬ 
dress  as  above. 

Dr.  E.  D.  Morris  of  Cincinnati,  and  daugh¬ 
ter,  sailed  hence  for  Europe  on  Wednesday, 
purposing  to  be  absent  until  September. 


A  RELIGHllS  DAILY  IN  FRANCE 

Something  more  than  a  year  ago  we  put  be-  i 
fore  our  readers,  at  the  request  of  M.  Eugene  | 
Reveillaud  and  M.  Arthur  de  Rougemont,  ' 
some  details  of  a  scheme  for  establishing  a  ' 
daily  religious  newspaper  in  France.  That  is  ; 
to  say,  not  a  daily  which  would  confine  itsolf  , 
to  religious  news,  but  one  which  would  look  j 
at  all  news  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  religious  I 
reader,  and  so  select  and  so  put  the  events  of  | 
daily  occurrence  that  the  paper  might  properly  j 
be  read  in  the  family,  that  events  should  be  I 
treated  in  their  due  proportion,  and  no  un-  j 
necessary  prominence  given  to  details  of  vice 
or  crime.  Of  course  the  flippant,  irreligious,  | 
impure  anecdotes  and  incidents  which  form  so  j 
large  a  proportion  of  the  stock  in  trade  of  the 
ordinary  I'rench  daily,  would  be  rigorously 
excluded. 

No  doubt  there  is  need  of  such  a  paper,  not 
in  France  only,  but  in  America.  The  project,  j 
however,  appeared  to  be  unusually  unpromis-  i 
ing.  Paris,  though  it  might  need  it  most, 
appeared  the  least  likely  of  any  civilized  city  | 
to  support  a  project  such  as  this.  The  times 
were  hard,  the  conditions  uiipropitious,  yet ; 
these  two  plucky  editors  have  pushed  the  mat  j 
ter  through,  and  IjC  Siyual  dail^i  newspaper  is  j 
a  real  existence.  The  first  number  appeared  j 
on  the  tenth  of  April.  It  is  too  early  a  day  i 
to  come  to  a  final  judgment  as  to  its  value,  j 
the  beginning  of  such  an  enterprise  must  be  i 
largely  exj)erimeutal,  and  a  certain  measure  : 
of  success  must  be  achieved  before  that  suj) 
port  can  be  secured  which  will  iiiiike  success  ! 
certain  But  so  far  as  one  may  see  a  itiophecy 
of  the  future  in  the  present,  there  seems  to  be 
every  hope  of  success  if  only  adequate  financial 
8U]i)K>rt  may  be  secured.  Foreign  news  is 
brought  as  nearly  down  to  date  as  French 
journalism  demands,  home  ]>olitics  are  treated 
in  a  broadly  )>atriotic  s]iirit.  If  there  is 
any  suggestion  of  weakness,  it  is  in  a 
superabundance  of  long  articles ;  but  these 
are,  doubtless,  a  tem]>orary  makeshift.  M. 
Reveillaud  is  a  jtracticed  and  capable  editor, 
a  man  of  wide  and  honorable  reputation.  His 
remarkable  conversion  from  atheism  to  the 
Protestant  faith  about  fifteen  years  ago,  is 
widely  known.  Since  then  Protestantism  in 
France  has  had  no  more  devoted  adherent, 
and  the  McAll  Mission  and  the  French  socie¬ 
ties  of  evangelization  no  more  efficient  work¬ 
er  than  he.  M.  de  Rougement,  younger,  en¬ 
thusiastic,  full  of  noble  ideals,  and  ready  for 
all  sacrifices  that  may  help  him  to  realize 
them,  w’ill  surely  prove  a  valuable  coadjutor 
in  an  enterprise  like  this.  We  wish  the  new 
religious  daily,  Le  Signal,  the  best  of  success. 

LET  trs  HOLU  F.\ST  TO  THE  BEST  KLK.MENTS 
OF  AMERICAN  CHARACTER. 

If  the  reader  of  this  were  to  land  to-morrow 
upon  the  docks  of  Liverpool,  he  would  be 
greeted  anywhere  he  should  go  with  the  news¬ 
boys’  cry,  “Latest  news  from  Hamerica,  sir!” 
The  American  physique  is  distinct  and  recog¬ 
nizable  upon  any  “Midway  Plaisance”  of  the 
world.  But  if,  in  the  parlor  of  some  Neapoli¬ 
tan  hotel  or  Swiss  chalet  inn,  a  question  arises 
as  to  the  nationality  of  a  traveller  from  “the 
States,”  the  shrewd  fellow  tourist  draws  him 
into  conversation  upon  some  moral  or  politi¬ 
cal  theme,  and  his  “views”  are  sure  to  reveal 
his  citizenship.  He  may  have  cut  his  beard 
in  London  and  bought  his  clothes  in  Paris, 
but  he  got  his  political  sentiments  and  moral 
principles  from  the  home  of  the  American 
eagle  and  the  land  of  an  open  Bible. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  distinctive 
elements  of  our  national  character  date  back 
to  the  com])act  in  the  Mayflower  and  the  first 
Sabbath  on  New  England  shores.  Self  gov¬ 
ernment,  inherited  from  our  fathers,  tinges 
all  our  views  of  political  affairs;  and  one  day 


in  seven  given  to  the  consideration  of  great 
themes  under  the  influence  of  the  w’orship  of 
God,  has  lifted  the  mind  and  heart  of  our  peo¬ 
ple  to  a  level  where  many  things  become  plain 
by  the  virtue  of  spiritual  intuition. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  these  two 
sources  of  our  national  character  are  both 
threatened.  It  is  a  question  whether  the  pres¬ 
ent  is  the  last  generation  of  “Americans.” 
Shall  a  disaffected  party,  beaten  at  the  polls, 
present  itself  “  in  boots”  at  the  foot  of  the  Cap¬ 
itol  and  overawe  the  representatives  of  thena 
tional  w’illT  Are  we  to  be  governed  in  the 
future,  as  in  the  past,  by  representatives  who 
command  millions  of  votesY  or  by  self-con¬ 
stituted  “generals”  who  command  thousands 
of  vagrants  Y 

But  the  issue  relating  to  the  American  Sab¬ 
bath  is  almost  as  immediate,  and  certainly  not 
less  grave.  The  Lord’s  day,  observed  amid 
such  trials  by  our  first  fathers  on  these  shores, 
has  done  incalculable  service  in  developing 
the  body,  mind,  and  soul  of  our  people.  The 
influx  of  vast  multitudes  from  nations  where 
it  has  never  been  know’n,  threatens  its  per¬ 
petuity.  Sunday  sport  forms  the  opening 
wedge  for  Sunday  labor ;  and  a  careful  count 
in  several  of  our  cities  reveals  the  fact  that 
one-fifth  of  all  houses  of  business  are  open  for 
more  or  less  business  upon  that  day  I  The 
present  generation  is  called  upon  to  answer  the 
question.  Shall  we  continue  to  be,  or  cease  to 
be.  a  distinctively  American  people Y 

Louisiana  has  had  a  remarkable  experience 
with  evils  of  a  gigantic  sort.  The  charter  of 
her  great  lottery  scheme  having  expired,  and 
that  “octopus”  having  been  finally  banished 
to  Honduras,  the  end  is  not  quite  yet.  Only 
the  symptoms  are  changed.  The  Olympic 
Club  of  New  Orleans  has,  by  its  big  purses, 
caused  that  city  to  become  the  Mecca  of  all 
prize  fighters,  and  just  now  they  are  encour¬ 
aged  by  a  decision  which  promises  them  im¬ 
punity  until  the  Legislature  of  the  State  shall 
take  the  matter  in  hand.  The  Southwestern 
Presbyterian  protests  that  a  statute  should 
be  construed  as  a  whole,  and  in  such  a  sense 
as  to  protect  the  reputation  of  legislators  for 
sanity.  It  asks:  “How  can  sensible  men  be 
understood  as  forbidding  in  the  body  of  a 
statute  what  they  allow  in  a  proviso  appended 
to  it?”  The  New  Orleans  press  is  apparently 
quite  sick  of  the  “glove  contest”  style  of  things 
and  its  frequenters,  and  urges  the  interven 
tion  of  the  Legislature,  which,  fortunately,  is 
about  to  convene. 

The  Independent  notices,  by  one  of  its  cor¬ 
respondents,  the  recent  investigation  into  the 
religious  ideas  of  children.  It  was  in  Califor¬ 
nia,  we  believe,  that  the  work  was  done. 
One  thousand  children  returned  written  an¬ 
swers  to  questions  which  related  to  God  and 
heaven,  duty  and  worship.  Among  all  the 
facts  elicited  none  seemed  to  us  more  sugges¬ 
tive  than  this,  that  while  some  had  derived 
their  belief  or  view  from  servants,  not  one 
had  derived  a  religious  thought  from  a  public 
school  teacher !  And  yet  there  are  those  who 
think  that  all  education,  from  the  kindergar¬ 
ten  to  the  university,  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  the  State. 

Dr.  C.  S.  Stowitts  has  just  completed  four 
years  of  pastoral  labor  over  the  Wurts-street 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Rondout.  During  this 
time  142  individuals  have  been  received,  forty- 
four  of  the  number  the  last  church  year.  The 
church  debt  is  being  reduced,  and  the  pros¬ 
pect  is  that  it  will  soon  be  entirely  cleared 
away.  Every  department  of  usual  church  ac¬ 
tivity  is  well  organized  and  prosperous.  The 
revised  roll  of  the  church  shows  494  members. 
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PRINCETON  SEMINARY  COMMENCEMENT. 

INAUGURATION  OF  PROFRS80R  V08. 

The  year  at  Princeton  Seminary  has  been  a 
very  satisfactory  year.  The  number  of  stu¬ 
dents  in  attendance,  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
two,  is  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  Sem¬ 
inary.  Of  these,  one  hundred  and  two 
matriculated  during  the  year.  The  chairs  are 
all  filled,  and  the  work  was  not  interrupted 
by  the  illness  of  any  of  the  instructors.  In 
addition  to  the  regular  work,  the  students 
listened  to  three  courses  of  lectures :  Prof. 
Graham  Taylor  of  the  Chicago  (Congrega¬ 
tional)  Seminary,  and  the  Rev.  Frederick  H. 
Wines, the  Stone  lecturer  for  the  year,  delivered 
each  eight  valuable  lectures  on  topics  in  Chris¬ 
tian  Sociology ;  the  Rev.  Dr.  William  M.  Im- 
brie,  the  missionary  lecturer,  for  1893-94,  pre¬ 
sented  in  a  very  attractive  way.  Phases  of  Mis¬ 
sion  Life  and  Work  in  Japan.  There  were  sev 
eral  special  courses,  in  addition  to  the  regular 
course,  as  the  Higher  Criticism  of  the  Penta¬ 
teuch  by  Dr.  W.  H  Green ;  Homiletics.  Dr. 
Paxton :  Early  Aramaic  Inscriptions,  Dr. 
Davis;  Syriac,  Dr.  Vos;  Current  Church  His¬ 
tory,  Dr.  DeWitt;  Philosophical  Apologetics, 
Dr.  W.  B.  Greene.  Jr.  A  large  number  of  the 
students  took  advantage  of  these  courses.  Be¬ 
sides  these,  a  number  of  courses  at  Princeton 
College  were  offered  to  them,  and  lectures  or 
recitations  were  attended  by  seminaiy  stu¬ 
dents  in  the  rooms  of  Professors  Orris,  Or¬ 
mond,  Mildner,  Murray,  Packard,  Hunt, 
Sloane,  Scott,  and  Wilson.  The  catalogue  for 
the  year  contains  an  interesting  statement 
concerning  the  optional  and  elective  courses 
offered  to  the  students  for  next  year.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  those  offere<t  at  the  College,  a  larger 
number  than  heretofore  are  offered  at  the 
Setliinary.  They  embrace  Comparative  Re¬ 
ligions,  Symbolics,  three  or  four  courses  in 
Semitic  Philology,  Old  Testament  Introduc¬ 
tion,  The  Higher  Criticism  of  the  Pentateuch, 
special  subjects  in  New  Testament  Literature, 
and  Patristics,  and  in  Church  History. 

The  General  Catalogue  of  the  Seminary  has 
just  been  published.  It  appears  that  the 
whole  number  of  students  is  4,301,  of  whom 
2,579  are  living.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Dulles,  the 
librarian  of  the  Seminary,  has  been  working 
at  his  task  for  two  years,  and  has  been  at  great 
pains  to  make  it  accurate,  and  it  is  as  nearly 
perfect,  it  is  thought,  as  any  work  of  its 
kind  when  first  published. 

The  religious  life  of  the  Seminary  during 
the  year  has  gratified  the  Faculty  and  the 
friends  of  the  Seminary.  It  has  shown  itself  in 
the  large  amount  of  missionary  and  benevolent 
work  done  by  the  students.  The  lectures 
already  referred  to  awakened  a  deep  interest 
in  social  questions  as  related  to  Christianity. 
And  this  interest  has  been  deepened  and  made 
increasingly  intelligent  by  the  Sociological 
Society,  which  meets  for  the  discussion  of 
social  questions,  under  the  Presidency  of  Prof. 
Purves. 

The  number  of  graduates  is  sixtj  -two.  The 
most  of  them  are  already  settled.  The  new 
Professor  of  Biblical  Theology,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Geerhardus  Vos,  has  been  teaching  during  the 
year,  and  has  made  a  profound  impression  al¬ 
ready.  He  was  inauguratedon  Monday  of  this 
week,  in  the  First  Church,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Gos- 
man.  President  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  giv¬ 
ing  the  charge.  Dr.  Vos's  subject  was  The 
Idea  of  Biblical  Theology  as  a  Science  and  as 
a  Theological  Discipline.  We  have  the  pleas¬ 
ure  of  presenting  to  our  readers  an  abstract  of 
the  address  as  follows : 

The  Chair  of  Biblical  Theology  is  a  new  one 
in  the  Seminary.  There  is  a  wide  divergence 
of  opinion  concerning  the  theological  standing 
of  this  study.  All  theology  is  knowledge  con¬ 


cerning  God.  In  all  other  sciences  the  subject  j 
seeks  and  investigates  the  object.  In  the  j 
ology  this  order  is  reversed.  Here  the  object, 
God,  creates  the  subject,  man,  and  reveals 
Himself  to  man.  Hence  the  beginning  of  all 
theology  is  the  study  of  its  revelation -basis. 
Exegetical  Theology  is  the  first  department  of 
theology.  Exegetical  Theology  embraces  Bib¬ 
liology  and  the  History  of  Revelation,  xof 
which  the  former  is  subordinated  to  the  latter. 
The  History  of  Revelation  is  the  heart  of  Exe 
getical  Theology,  and  this  is  what  we  under¬ 
stand  by  Biblical  Theology. 

Biblical  Theology  discusses  revelation  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  revealing  activity  of 
God  himself.  In  it  the  contents  of  revelation 
appear  as  stages  of  a  divine  work.  The  most 
striking  feature  of  su]>ernatural  revelation  is 
its  historic  progress.  The  explanation  of  this 
is  ])artly  to  be  sought  in  the  finiteness  of  the 
human  understanding.  The  chief  ex])lana- 
tion,  however,  must  be  sought  in  the  nature 
of  revelation  itself.  Revelation  is  a  part  of 
the  great  i)rocess  of  the  new  creation,  of  re- 
dem])tion.  This  process  proceeds  on  the  basis 
of,  and  in  contact  with,  the  natural  develop¬ 
ment  of  this  end,  and  therefore  must  be  in 
the  form  of  history.  It  passes  through  two 
stages :  First,  a  stage  of  central  and  objective 
significance;  then  a  stage  of  subjective  ap¬ 
plication  to  individuals.  Revelation  is  coex¬ 
tensive  with  the  former  Revelation,  not  merely 
])arallel  with  redemptive  activity  of  God,  but 
in  some  cases  identical  with  it.  Many  divine 
acts  are,  at  the  same  time,  saving  acts  and 
revealing  acts,  e.  g. ,  redemption  from  Egypt, 
the  crucifixion,  and  resurrection  of  Christ. 
These  acts  form  a  system  and  are  so  inter 
])olated  into  the  development  of  sacred  history 
as  to  form  the  great  joints  and  ligaments  of 
its  framework.  Still  revelation-ai^ts  are  always 
preceded  and  followed  by  revelation -words. 

Revelation  is  historical  on  account  of  its 
eminently  practical  aspect,  being  interwoven 
with  the  history  of  the  chosen  people.  God 
has  revealed  Himself,  not  in  a  school,  but  in  a 
covenant. 

The  history  of  revelation  is  an  organic  his¬ 
tory.  The  truth  was  perfect  from  the  begin¬ 
ning.  It  needed  no  purification,  but  only  up¬ 
holding  and  increase.  This  unfolding  organic, 
from  within,  because  at  all  times  the  truth 
had  to  serve  the  same  soteriological  purpose. 
Objectively,  this  same  principle  established 
from  the  fact  that  the  new  creation  of  God, 
of  which  revelation  is  a  part,  proceeded  on  the 
line  of  organic  development.  First  the  center, 
Christ,  then  from  Christ  extended  to  the  kos- 
mos  in  ever  widening  circles.  The  whole  Old 
Testament  is  a  preparation  for  Christ.  As  there 
are  critical  stages  in  the  history  of  redemp¬ 
tion,  so  in  that  of  revelation.  At  such  stages 
the  process  of  growth  is  accelerated.  In  the 
New  Testament  the  organic  growth  has  reached 
its  completion. 

Multiformity  is  an  aspect  of  organic  growth  ; 
the  individuality  of  the  organs  of  revelation  is 
subserved  under  the  divine  plan.  BiblicAl 
Theology  is  the  exhibition  of  the  organic 
progress  of  supernatural  revelation  in  its  his¬ 
toric  continuity  and  multiformity. 

Biblical  Theology  was  born  under  the  evil 
star  of  rationalism.  The  rationalists  treated 
it  in  such  a  way  that  the  historic  principle 
minimized  and  naturalized  the  revelation  prin¬ 
ciple.  At  present  Biblical  Theology  s  ands 
under  the  influence  of  the  philosophy  of  evolu¬ 
tion.  This  influence  is  shown  in  a  twofold  re¬ 
spect  :  1.  A  development  is  traced  in  the  Bible 
from  the  lower  to  the  higher,  the  impure  to 
the  pure,  from  polytheism  to  monotheism,  etc. 
This  is  consistent  with  the  idea  of  revela¬ 
tion.  2.  The  leaven  of  Agnosticism  is  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  study  of  theology.  No  longer 
the  knowledge  of  God,  but  of  religion  ;  be¬ 


comes  the  phenomenology  of  religion,  and 
Biblical  Theology  a  phenomenology  of  the  re¬ 
ligion  of  Israel  and  of  early  Christianity. 

Over  against  this  influence  of  evloutionistic 
philosophy  we  must  emphasize:  1.  The  objec¬ 
tive  character  of  revelation.  Biblical  The¬ 
ology  does  not  deal  with  the  subjective  opin 
ions  of  men,  but  with  objective  acts  and  words 
of  God.  2.  That  the  historical  principle  serves 
the  revelation-principle,  and  is  to  be  kept  un¬ 
der  its  control.  We  are  not  to  seek  in  the 
Bible  for  a  mutually  exclusive  system  of 
theology,  but  for  the  full,  harmonious  truth 
of  God.  3.  Biblical  Theology  should  plant 
itself  squarely  upon  the  truthfulness  of  the 
Scriptures  as  a  whole.  It  accepts  not  mere¬ 
ly  its  material  from  the  Scriptures,  but  also 
the  principles  of  the  philosophy  of  history 
of  revelation.  4.  The  name  Biblical  Theology 
is  open  to  serious  objections,  because  what  we 
deal  with  is  in  no  wise  to  be  compared  with 
human  theology.  A  better  name  would  be 
the  History  of  Revelation. 

The  practical  advantages  of  the  study  of 
Biblical  Theology :  1.  By  showing  the  organic 
progress  of  revelation,  it  furnishes  an  argu¬ 
ment  for  the  supernatural  origin  of  the  same. 
2.  It  furnishes  a  most’effective  antidote  to  the 
critical  theories  now  "prevailing.  These  dis¬ 
organize  the  Bible.  Biblical  Theology,  by  ex¬ 
hibiting  the  organic  structure  of  revealed 
truth,  shows  that  the  latter  and  the  critical 
theories  are  irreconcilable.  3.  Biblical  Theol¬ 
ogy  gives  new  life  and  freshness  to  the  old 
truth,  by  opening  up  the  riches  of  its  historic 
meaning.  4.  Biblical  Theology  is  of  great 
help  to  the  study  of  Systematic  Theology,  and 
should  assume  a  friendly  attitude  towards  the 
latter.  5.  Biblical  Theology  contributes 
largely  to  the  glory  of  God  as  displayed  in  the 
work  of  His  revelation. 

The  communication  of  Dr.  Joseph  T.  Smith, 
the  Chairman  of  our  Committee  of  Conference 
with  the  Episcopal  Church,  will  attract  atten 
tion.  Very  likely  some  who  read  it  will  ex¬ 
press  a  degree  of  surprise  that  negotiations  so 
well  under  way,  and  proceeding  with  due  cir 
cumspection  on  the  part  of  the  two  bodies  im¬ 
mediately  concerned,  should  have  been  inter¬ 
fered  with  from  without  in  the  way  described, 
and  so  evidently  deprecated  by  our  venerable 
ex-Moderator.  Our  Congregational  contem¬ 
porary  is  laudably  ambitious  to  have  a  band  in 
any  and  every  negotiation  tending  to  Church 
unity.  At  least,  so  it  would  appear.  More¬ 
over,  it  has  a  scheme  of  its  own,  which  aims 
at  nothing  less  than  the  unifying  of  all  Prot¬ 
estantism,  and  this  almost  at  a  bound,  instead 
of  approaching  the  desired  goal  by  slow,  care¬ 
ful  and  prayerful  stages,  as  now  for  several 
years  on  the  part  of  our  Assembly  and  the 
Episcopal  body  These  propositions  of  our 
New  Jersey  Congregational  brethren  will  be 
found  on  another  page,  and  should  be  read 
with  attention. 

Thanks  to  Dr.  Geo.  F.  Pentecost,  now  pas¬ 
tor  of  the  Marylebone  Church,  strongly  sec¬ 
onded  by  Dr.  Munro  Gibson  and  others,  our 
London  Presbyterian  brethren  are  to  have  a 
Presbyterian  Union,  of  a  social  character. 
The  necessary  steps  were  recently  and  very 
cordially  taken  at  a  large  meeting  composed 
of  ministers  and  laymen,  held  at  the  above 
church,  at  which  the  pastor  presided  with 
skill.  Dr.  Dykes  uttered  a  mild  reservation 
or  two  in  the  course  of  his  remarks,  but 
called  for  only  a  slight  modification  in  the 
proposed  yearly  cost  to  members,  desiring  to 
make  it  as  little  burdensome  to  any  as  practi¬ 
cable.  Other  influential  brethren,  clerical 
and  lay,  spoke  in  warm  approval ;  and  refresh¬ 
ments,  a  recitation  by  Miss  Pentecost,  and 
good  music  brought  the  auspicious  occasion 
to  a  pleasant  close. 
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NEW  YORK. 

Utica. — The  Rev.  John  Timothy  Stone  of 
the  Presbytery  of  Albany,  preached  in  Olivet 
Church,  Utica,  on  Sunday,  and  announced 
that  he  would  accept  the  unanimous  call  which 
had  been  tendered  him  by  that  church  and 
congregation.  Mr.  Stone  is  a  graduate  of 
Auburn  Seminary,  and  the  best  of  prospects 
seem  to  open  before  him  in  this  new  relation. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Atlantic  ClTi’. — Dr.  William  Aikman,  who 
has  done  excellent  work  in  the  ministry  for 
wars  out  of  mind,  at  Wilmington,  Detroit, 
New  York,  and  now  for  about  ten  years  at 
Atlantic  City,  N.  J. ,  has  just  resigned  his 
charge  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in 
the  last  named  place.  In  doing  so  he  was  able 
to  present  a  statement  of  progress,  in  things 
both  spiritual  and  material,  very  gratifying  to 
read.  Called  to  Atlantic  City  when  just  re¬ 
covered  from  a  well-nigh  fatal  illness.  Dr. 
Aikman  says:  “When  I  came  here  the  church 
had  just  reported  to  the  General  Assembly 
seventy-seven  members,  and  I  found  after,  in 
some  cases,  long  and  diligent  inquiry,  from 
seventy  to  seventy-five  members.  Three  weeks 
ago  we  reported  two  hundred  and  six,  and 
with  the  additions  of  last  Sunday,  w'e  now  have 
a  membership  of  two  hundred  and  seventeen, 
all,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  known  to  me. 
Thirty-six  members  were  added  during  the 
last  twelve  months.  The  Sunday  school  then 
reported  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  mem 
bers;  this  year  it  reports  four  hundred  and  six 
members.  Early  in  my  pastorate  I  organized 
the  rapidly  growing,  youthful  portion  of  my 
congregation  into  a  Young  People’s  Union, 
which,  after  several  years  of  useful  and  de¬ 
lightful  work,  was  merged  into  the  present 
efficient  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor.  When 
I  came  here  the  church  edifice  was  in  poor  re¬ 
pair  and  unattractive.  The  audience  room  was 
uncarpeted,  except  in  the  aisles ;  the  seats 
were  uncushioned,  and  a  reed  organ  stood  at 
one  side  of  the  pulpit.  The  building  had  no 
means  by  which  it  could  be  heated,  and  the 
congregation  was  compelled,  when  cool  weath¬ 
er  came,  to  abandon  it  and  take  refuge  in  the 
chapel.  The  chapel  was  separated  from  the 
church  and  had  but  one  room,  with  no  ac¬ 
commodations  for  Bible  class  or  primary  de¬ 
partments.  It  became,  at  once,  necessary  to 
enlarge  the  chapel  to  accommodate  both  the 
enlarged  school  and  the  growing  Sabbath  con- 
^egations,  and  a  large  addition  was  made  to 
it.  In  1886  the  church  edifice  was  raised 
some  six  feet,  heaters  were  placed  in  the  base¬ 
ment,  and  the  building  was  put  in  a  condi¬ 
tion  to  be  occupied  during  every  season  of  the 
year.  At  the  same  time  the  exterior  was  re¬ 
paired,  the  interior  was  painted  and  frescoed, 
the  pews  were  taken  out.  and  new  and  more 
commodious  ones  were  put  in  their  places  and 
cushioned,  the  whole  floor  was  carpeted,  and 
the  audience  room  made  to  assume  its  present 
aspect-.  In  1889  the  pipe  organ  was  built  and 
erected  at  the  order  of  the  Ladies’  Aid  Socie¬ 
ty.  and  the  unkept  grounds  belonging  to  the 
church  were  graded  and  beautified,  and  an  iron 
fence,  the  gift  of  Mrs.  George  Harris  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  was  placed  around  them.  These 
various  improvements  have  been  made  at  an 
outlay  of  nearly  ten  thousand  dollars.  About 
one-fourth  of  this  sum  has  passed  through  the 
hands  of  the  pastor,  the  donors  requesting 
him  to  take  charge  of  the  improvement  sought, 
he  forming  the  plans,  making  the  contracts, 
superintending  the  work,  and  paying  the  bills. 
The  trustees  were  asked  simply  to  give  their 
consent  to  have  the  work  done.  To  the  ladies 
of  this  church  is  due  largely,  and  in  most  of 
the  instances  exclusively,  the  credit  of  these 
valuable  improvements.  I  can  recall  but  one 
instance  where  in  the  congregation  they  have 
not  been  the  originators  and  promoters  of  all 
the  schemes  that  provided  the  money  expend¬ 
ed  on  them.  In  1885  the  church  came  into 
possession  of  a  legacy  of  five  thousand  dollars 
from  the  estate  of  Robert  Black.  It  was  my 
privilege  to  be  with  him  in  his  last  illness  and 
to  enjoy  his  society.  On  his  death  a  codicil, 
recently  made  to  his  will  was  found,  leaving 
to  the  church  three  thousand  dollars  for  gen¬ 
eral  purposes  and  two  thousand  dollars  as  a 
perpetual  fund  to  beautify  and  keep  in  order 
the  grounds  around  the  church.  It  was  shown 
to  have  been  Mr.  Black’s  desire  that  the 
church  should  be  adapted  for  use  at  all  sea¬ 
sons  of  the  year,  and  his  legacy  went  largely 
to  do  this  work.  The  green  sward,  the  ter¬ 
races,  and  the  banks  of  flowers  will,  I  trust, 
keep  fresh  and  fragrant  the  memory  of  Mr. 


Black,  of  whom  I  think  with  delight,  as  a 
Christian  gentleman  who  took  me  into  his 
friendship.  So  I  have  seen  with  comfort  and 
joy  this  church  grow  during  the  ten  or  eleven 
years  from  small  things  to  its  present  position 
of  usefulness  and  influem-e.  I  thank  God  for 
it.  ” 

IOWA. 

The  Presbytery  op  Corning  met  at  Mal¬ 
vern,  Iowa,  April  17th.  and  was  opened  with 
a  strong  sermon  by  Dr.  T.  D.  Ewing.  Rev.  J. 
F.  Hinkhouse  was  chosen  moderator,  and  O. 
R.  Patrick,  clerk.  Rev.  W.  S.  Smith  was  re¬ 
ceived  from  Ft.  Dodge  Presbytery,  and  Licen¬ 
tiate  E.  A.  Enders  from  that  of  Omaha.  He 
passed  his  examination,  and  become  pas¬ 
tor  at  Conway,  May  2nd.  Calls  were  extended 
to  Revs.  W.  S.  Smith  from  Villisca,  W.  E. 
Hall  from  Randolph,  and  J.  F.  Hinkhouse 
from  Prairie  Chapel ;  they  were  accepted  and 
arrangements  made  to  install  them.  Elder 
W.  D.  Hart,  the  efficient  Presbyterial  Sunday 
school  Missionary,  was  licensed  as  a  local 
evangelist.  R.  B.  Taylor,  a  student,  was  dis¬ 
missed  to  Los  Angeles  Presbytery.  Student 
M.  W.  McCunn  of  Yorktown  was  received  un¬ 
der  care  of  Presbytery.  The  relation  existing 
between  Rev.  A.  M.  Barrett  and  the  Shenan¬ 
doah  church  was  dissolved,  to  take  effect  July 
1st.  Minister  F.  L.  Goff  of  Afton  and  Elder 
J.  B.  Hewitt  of  Lenox,  with  Minister  F.  W. 
Grossman  of  Yorktown,  and  Elder  T.  S.  Mor¬ 
ris  of  Clarinda,  as  alternates,  were  chosen  com¬ 
missioners  to  the  Assembly.  The  overtures 
sent  down  were  answered  in  the  negative,  as 
was  the  projKised  overture  tuoching  “Supply 
and  Service.”  The  one  touching  missionary 
literature  was  concurred  in.  The  death  of 
Rev.  D.  B.  Fleming  was  duly  noticed.  The 
elders  held  two  meetings.  The  Woman’s  Mis¬ 
sionary  Societies  held  an  enthusiastic  meeting 
on  Wednesday.  On  Wednesday  evening  a  joint 
meeting  of  Presbytery  and  the  Woman’s  Mis¬ 
sionary  Societies  was  addressed  by  Rev.  W.  C. 
Dodd  of  the  North  Laos  Mission.  He  was  or¬ 
dained  within  the  bounds  of  this  Presbytery 
eight  years  ago.  and  is  now  making  a  tour  of 
the  churches.  J.  F.  H. 

The  Presby'Tery  of  Colncil  Bluffs  met  in 
Shelby,  April  17th,  with  a  sermon  by  the  Rev. 
W.  H.  Snyder  Rev.  Elmer  E.  Reed  was  elect¬ 
ed  moderator,  and  Rev.  A.  H.  Fraser  and  Eld¬ 
er  W’.  B.  Martin,  clerks.  The  following  named 
brethren  were  granted  letters  of  dismission  : 
Rev.  Samuel  Alexander  to  Presbytery  of  Em 
poria.  Rev.  A.  H.  Tevis  to  Presbytery  of 
Boulder,  and  Rev.  W.  Y.  Chapin  to  Presbytery 
of  Cleveland.  Rev.  D.  N.  Good,  the  Sabbath - 
school  Missionary  of  Presbytery,  was  ordained 
as  an  evangelist.  A  commission  was  appointed 
to  ordain  and  install  Rev.  C.  N.  Armstrong  as 
pastor  of  Second  Church,  Councl  Bluffs.  Also 
to  ordain  Mr.  Charles  H.  Bandy,  who  expects 
to  go  to  the  foreign  field.  Rev.  John  A. 
Walker  was  deposed  from  the  ministry  and  ex¬ 
communicated.  A  committee  was  appointed 
to  install  Rev.  Bishop  C.  Swank  as  pastor  of 
the  church  of  Marne.  Rev.  John  H.  Carpen¬ 
ter,  Ph.  D. ,  of  Shelby,  and  Elder  W.  B.  Martin 
of  Greenfield,  were  elected  commissioners  to 
Assembly.  The  fall  meeting  of  Presbytery 
will  be  held  in  Menlo,  when  also  Presbyterial 
Chrisitan  Endeavor  Convention  will  be  held. 
Reports  from  churches  show  great  prosperity. 

A.  L.  S.\RCHET,  S.  C. 

ILLINOIS. 

Chicago  Presbytery  at  the  annual  meeting 
elected  Rev.  Charles  A.  Lippincott  moderator, 
and  Rev.  Messrs.  Stark  and  Crissman  tern 
porary  clerks  for  one  year.  Rev.  Albert  Mc- 
Calla,  occupying  a  chair  in  Chicago  Univer¬ 
sity,  was  received  from  Stockton :  H.  Milton 
Shields,  supplying  Beecher  Congregational 
Church,  from  Rio  Grande;  Edward  Yates 
Hill,  in  charge  of  Christ  Chajiel,  from  Topeka ; 
John  McMillan  from  Corisco;  and  W.  H.  Clat- 
worthy  from  Fargo  Presbytery.  Licentiate 
George  B.  Laird  was  received  from  Monroe 
Presl^tery,  and  Licentiates  George  E.  Davies 
and  Freeley  Rohrer  dismissed  to  Ft.  Wayne 
and  Maumee  Presbyteries,  respectively.  The 
following  received  licenses :  Charles  Dalzell, 
Irvin  W.  Street,  Charles  H.  Currens,  Charles 
M.  Irwin,  Vernon  E.  Byers,  Alexander  Hart¬ 
man,  James  A.  Patterson,  Wilson  Aull,  John 
J.  ^g^s.  The  latter  was  ordained  as  a  for¬ 
eign  missionary.  Mr.  Aull  was  dismissed  to 
Mankato,  and  Mr.  Patterson  to  Huron  Pres¬ 
bytery.  Mr.  Hartman  takes  charge  of  the 
Herscher  church.  Arrangements  were  made 
for  the  installation  of  Rev.  Dr.  John  Clark 
Hill  at  Austin,  and  Rev.  Samuel  W.  Chidester 
at  Waukegan.  Interesting  memorial  services 
were  held  for  Rev.  Dr.  R.  W.  Patterson ;  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Morris  of  Lane  Seminary  presented  a 


fine  tribute  to  his  worth,  and  a  minute  read 
by  Rev.  Dr.  McPherson  was  ordered  ei^rossed 
on  the  records.  The  death  of  Prof.  K  Cone 
Bissell  of  McCormick  Seminary  was  announced, 
and  a  committee  appointed  to  prepare  a  suita¬ 
ble  minute  thereon.  The  organization  was  or¬ 
dered  of  the  West  Division  Street  and  Hope 
Missions  into  churches  at  an  early  date,  the 
former  under  charge  of  Licentiate  George  B. 
Laird,  the  latter  of  Licentiate  Charles  H.  Cur 
rens.  Bloom  church  changed  its  name  to 
Chicago  Heights.  The  overture  on  Judicial 
Commissions  was  answered  in  the  affirmative. 
The  Presbytery  now  has  on  its  roll  134  minis¬ 
ters,  18  licentiates,  55  candidates,  and  88 
churches.  J.  F. 

MINNESOTA. 

St.  Paul.— The  House  of  Hope  Church  col¬ 
lected  §13,567  for  expenses,  and  §16,434  for 
benevolences  last  year,  which  is  up  to  high 
water  mark.  Of  members,  114  have  been  re¬ 
ceived,  and  the  total  is  now  1,025.  The  pas¬ 
tor,  Dr.  Egbert,  and  his  people  have  thus  cause 
for  great  encouragement  during  a  trying  year 
to  business  men.  Hon.  Alex.  Ramsey,  Gen. 
T.  B.  Sanborn,  and  Hon.  C.  E.  Otis  have  been 
reelected  as  trustees.  The  ladies  gave  §1,565 
to  Home  Missions  and  §631  to  Foreign.  Rev. 
Carl  W.  Scovel  of  Auburn  Seminary  has  ac¬ 
cepted  a  call  to  be  assistant  to  the  pastor. 
Rev.  T.  C.  Horton  has  been  holding  services 
at  Hoi>e  Chapel,  where  there  is  a  school  of  250. 

The  Presbytery  of  Duluth  met  on  the 
17th  and  18th  at  Braynard,  a  town  of  nearly 
ten  thousand  people,  over  100  miles  west  of 
Duluth.  Our  church  was  planted  there  about 
three  years  ago  by  our  Synodical  Sunday- 
school  Missionary.  For  a  time  it  was  i_n 
charge  of  a  young  man,  w’hose  zeal  outran  his 
prudence,  so  that  financially  it  was  in  a  crit¬ 
ical  condition.  But  during  the  past  winter, 
under  the  labors  of  Rev.  Donald  Morden  it  has 
been  wonderfully  revived  and  blessed,  having 
received  95  jiersons  on  confession,  and  now 
numbers  156  members.  It  was  good  to  be 
there.  An  uplifting,  spiritual  atmosphere  still 
lingered.  The  rejtorts  showed  that  five  new 
churches  had  been  organized  during  the  year 
within  the  bounds  of  Presbytery.  'Two  of  our 
ministers  have  deceased,  one  in  active  work 
on  one- of  our  most  important  fields,  the  other 
a  chronic  invalid  ;  but  two  more  were  received, 
and  thus  the  breach  in  our  ranks  is  repaired. 
We  have  now  enrolled  thirty-five  churches, 
with  fourteen  ordained  ministers.  To  supply 
in  part  our  need  of  laborers  in  this  large  field, 
we  have  two  licentiates  and  two  local  evan¬ 
gelists,  of  whom  two  are  in  charge  of  church¬ 
es.  Though  our  churches  so  far  outnumber 
our  ministers,  they  are  so  grouped,  that  with 
the  heli»  of  our  pastors-at-large,  very  few  are 
without  quite  regular  ministrations  of  the 
Gospel.  It  is  expected  that  two  McCormick 
students  will  be  ordained  and  placed  in  charge 
of  churches  in  Duluth  in  the  coming  month. 
In  general  the  work  of  our  Church  Boards  was 
well  presented  by  the  several  prominent  com¬ 
mittees,  but  that  of  the  Honje  Board  in  which 
we,  as  a  missionary  Presbytery,  are  most  in¬ 
terested,  was  especially  emphasized.  The 
overture  on  Judicial  Commissions,  sent  down 
by  the  last  General  Assembly,  was  approved, 
and  Presbytery  concurred  in  the  overture^  of 
the  Synod  of  New  York  for  a  cheap  publication 
of  the  w’ork  of  our  Church  Boards ;  but  on  the 
overture  of  service  and  supply  no  action  was 
taken.  Minister  A.  H.  Carver  of  Lakeside 
Church,  Duluth,  and  Elder  Louis  T.  Brown  of 
the  Second  Church,  Duluth,  were  elected  com¬ 
missioners  to  the  Assembly ;  their  alternates. 
Minister  A.  W.  Ringland,  D.D. .  President  of 
Macalester  College,  and  Elder  B.  E.  Wells  of 
Lakeside  Church.  Duluth.  Availing  itself  of 
the  “new  constitutional  rule"  adopted  by  the 
last  Assembly,  this  Presbytery  has  already 
licensed  for  one  year,  and  set  to  work,_  two 
competent  ruling  elders  as  “local  evangelists.” 
Some  of  our  best  missionary  work  in  exploring 
and  organizing  remote  fields,  has  been  done  by 
students  sent  out  by  our  Sunday-School  Board, 
and  we  have  applied  to  the  Board  for  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  another  in  the  coming  summer 
months.  The  evening  session  of  Presbytery 
was  given  to  popular  addresses  on  Home  Mis¬ 
sions,  Education,  Young  People’s  Societies, 
and  the  Relation  of  the  Church  Member  to  his 
Church. 
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M.vrcella.  By  Mrs.  Humphrey  Ward.  Tw^o 
Volumes.  New  York :  Macmillan  and 
Company.  1894.  .<>3. 

In  Marcella  Mrs.  Ward  has  written  a  remark¬ 
able  book,  but  unlike  Robert  Elsmere  and 
David  Grieve,  the  qualities  upon  which  its 
success  depends,  are  permanent.  It  is  not  a 
book  of  the  hour,  that  will  be  devoured  by 
thousands  and  then  laid  aside  to  make  place 
for  the  next  sensation.  Marcella  has  more 
life  and  more  art  than  either  of  the  other 
novels.  It  is  not  overpowered  with  ethical 
ideas,  nor  does  the  author  sacrifice  the  heroine 
to  the  solution  of  social  problems.  The  ques¬ 
tions  of  the  day  are  taken  up  with  great 
energy,  but  are  not  given  undue  proportion ; 
they  are  subordinate  to  the  dramatic  interest, 
yet  they  remain  a  strong  moving  power  all 
through  the  storj',  as  they  are  in  life,  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  lives  of  thinking  men  and  wom¬ 
en.  Its  strength  is  in  its  humanness,  as  it  is 
in  the  novels  of  George  Elliot  and  of  all  the 
master  novelists,  and  humanness  carries  with 
it  the  burden  of  the  most  profound  questions 
that  agitate  a  fully  living  soul. 

Mrs.  Ward  is  not  an  experimental  novelist 
in  the  sense  of  Balzac  and  Zola ;  she  is  not 
solely  occupied  with  the  phenomena  of  facts 
and  their  vivid  reproduction.  In  Marcella  we 
feel  that  she  has  taken  real  characters  and 
real  events,  but  her  facts  always  serve  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  phenomena  and  to  mirror  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  soul ;  she  i>ortrays  the  inner 
life  by  means  of  the  outer.  No  striking  de¬ 
tail  of  background,  dress,  or  color  is  lost  that 
wilt  aid  in  conveying  the  impression,  but  she 
suggests  pictures  by  a  few  touches  rather  than 
by  enumerating  details,  and  the  result  is  an 
appeal  to  the  thought,  rather  than  to  the 
sesthetic  sense,  as  with  the  French  novelists. 
These  are  the  truths  shown  b3'  Marcella’s 
experience.  She  appears  first  as  a  wild  un¬ 
disciplined,  high-tempered  school-girl,  igno¬ 
rant  of  home  training  and  mother-love,  and 
embittered  by  privation  and  povertj’.  In  this 
development  of  her  girlish  character  one  is 
forciblj'  reminded  of  George  Elliot’s  Mill  on 
the  Floss,  but  onlj'  so  at  first.  After  leaving 
school,  Marcella  studies  art  in  London,  meet¬ 
ing  with  Socialists  and  Venturists,  whose 
ideas,  taking  strong  hold  of  her  vivid  imagina¬ 
tion  and  strong  sympathy,  were  soon  to  be¬ 
come  the  source  of  her  bitterest  humiliation, 
and  then  of  her  greatest  joy.  A  change  in 
her  father’s  circumstances  gives  Marcella  an 
opportunity  to  put  into  practice  her  recently 
acquired  views  among  her  father’s  tenantry, 
and  as  is  usually  the  case  with  young,  inex¬ 
perienced,  and  undisciplined  reformers,  she 
jumps  to  the  conclusion  that  low  wages  are 
responsible  for  the  misery  of  the  working 
class. 

Marcella  is  wooed  by  Lord  Maxwell’s  grand¬ 
son  and  heir,  and  she  accepts  him  with  the 
idea  of  using  his  vast  wealth  and  power  for 
the  furtherance  of  her  schemes.  Her  heart  is 
untouched,  but  one  cannot  but  admire  the 
undaunted  courage,  the  absolute  self-confi¬ 
dence,  and  sublime  faith  in  her  own  power, 
which  hurry  the  girl  on  to  her  defeat,  and  aid 
her  to  her  ultimate  victory.  All  her  sympa¬ 
thies  become  interested  in  the  trial  for  mur- 


;  der  of  a  poacher,  a  special  charge  of  hers, 
!  who  has  killed  a  keeper  in  a  fight.  The  man 
!  had  promised  not  to  poach  if  work  were  found 
!  him,  and  he  had  not  the  excuse  of  want ;  it 
'  was  simply  that  the  temptation  was  too 
strong ;  and  Marcella  receives  her  first  lesson, 
that  the  human  heart  and  its  weakness,  as 
well  as  low  wages,  may  be  a  factor  in  the  pro- 
driction  of  human  miserv*. 

’  Her  engagement  broken  by  Marcella  in  a 
I  moment  of 'intense  feeling  on  the  subject  of 
I  this  poacher,  Marcella  goes  to  London,  studies 
I  nursing,  and  goes  as  district  nurse  among  the 
i  lowest  class  in  the  worst  portion  of  the  city. 

I  Again  she  comes  under  the  infiuence  of  So¬ 
cialists,  but  the  wretchedness  and  suffering 
I  about  her  are  beginning  to  have  their  legiti¬ 
mate  effect ;  forced  to  look  deeper  than  they 
!  do  for  the  true  cause  of  it  all,  she  finds  it  not 
in  the  tyranny  of  the  rich,  not  in  the  depriva¬ 
tions  of  the  poor,  but  in  human  character ; 
and  its  relief  not  in  model  cottages  and  joint 
ownership  of  land,  but  in  changing  the  hearts 
of  men. 

The  development  of  Marcella’s  character, 
wild,  restless,  imperious,  self-willed  as  she  is. 
eager  for  power  and  craving  admiration,  is 
consistent  throughout.  In  spite  of  her  inex¬ 
perience,  the  crudities  of  her  grand  plans  for 
overturning  the  old  and  for  building  up  a  new 
social  system,  and  her  self  absorption,  'she  is 
admirable  in  her  nobility  of  character,  her 
brilliancy,  her  strength  of  intellect,  and  force 
of  character ;  but  when  finally  brought  low  bj’ 
the  sight  of  sin,  of  suffering,  and  of  sorrow, 
her  heart  touched,  softened,  and  awakened, 
she  is  transformed  from  the  brilliant,  sympa¬ 
thetic  thinker,  into  the  noble,  loving  woman, 
she  becomes  wholly  lovable. 

The  strength  of  the  book  lies  in  the  fact 
that  no  transcendant,  ethical  problem  is  at 
tacked,  as  in  Robert  Elsmere ;  no  long-drawn 
out,  slow-moving  passion  biography  is  at¬ 
tempted,  as  in  David  Grieve,  but  a  character, 
human  and  faulty,  but  of  noble  capacity,  is 
portrayed  ;  enough  of  present-day  problems  are 
introduced  to  show  their  effect  on  its  devel¬ 
opment,  and  the  inevitable  conclusion  drawn 
that  if  true  to  one’s  self,  a  man  or  woman 
will  Burelj'  in  the  end  come  through  to  the 
light,  having  learned  through  sorrow  and  de¬ 
feat  that  in  subjugating  one’s  heart  and  will 
to  the  Divine  will,  that  in  forgetfulness  of  self 
in  the  love  of  mankind,  shall  perfect  develop¬ 
ment,  w'hich  is  true  happiness,  be  found. 

Every  Day  Religion;  or.  The  Common-Sense 
Teaching  of  the  Bible.  Bj'  Hannah  Whitall 
Smith.  New  York:  Fleming  H.  Revell 
Company.  Sil. 

Mrs.  Whitall  Smith’s  former  book  of  practi¬ 
cal  religious  teaching,  The  Christian’s  Secret 
of  a  Happy  Life,  has  run  through  innumera¬ 
ble  editions,  and  is  now  published  in  eight 
different  styles  at  prices  ranging  from  fifty 
cents  to  two  dollars  and  a  half.  This  is  a 
sufficient  evidence  that  its  author  understands 
the  secret  needs  of  many  hearts,  and  how  to 
meet  them.  The  book  before  us  is  a  series  of 
Bible  Readings,  adapted  not  so  much  to 
bring  out  doctrinal  truths,  as  to  draw  from 
the  reading  “every-day  practical  common- 
sense  principles.  ”  It  is  not  so  easy  a  matter 
as  some  of  us  fancy,  to  live  a  Cbristlike  life 
in  the  midst  of  an  un-Christlike  world;  “how 
to  be  seated  in  heavenly  places  when  in  the 
drawing- room,  or  the  kitchen,  or  the  nursery, 
or  the  school-room,  or  the  shop,”  is  not  learned 
without  effort,  often  not  without  that  vio¬ 
lence  which  takes  the  kindgom  of  heaven  by 
force.  The  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  apply 
the  principles  of  religion  to  the  week-day  life, 
and  it  is  certain  that  it  will  help  many  a  read¬ 
er  to  do  this.  The  “readings”  are  topical,  not 
consecutive,  and  they  are  very  well  chosen  for 
the  author’s  purpose. 
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Christianity  AND  Evolution.  By  James  Iver 
ach,  M.A..  D.D.  New  York:  Thomas 
Whittaker.  1894.  75  cents. 

The  author  is  well  and  widely  known  as  the 
Professor  of  Apologetics  and  Exegesis  of  the 
Gospels  in  the  Free  Church  College  at  Aber¬ 
deen.  He  is  a  writer  of  great  ability,  is  clear 
and  distinct  in  his  thought  and  expression,  so 
that  one  has  little  difficulty  in  following  him 
in  his  discussions.  He  is  candid  and  fair, 
widely  read,  and  of  a  judicial  temper. 
Those  who  have  read  his  previous  productions 
will  be  prepared  for  such  a  volume  as  this, 
aifd  will  extend  a  welcome  to  it. 

The  headings  of  some  of  the  chapters  will 
show  what  the  scope  of  the  whole  is:  “Evolu¬ 
tion  and  Beginnings,”  “Evolution  and  Law,” 
“Nature  and  Intelligibility,”  “The  Strife 
aginst  Purpose,”  “Evolution  and  Creation,” 
“Organic  Evolution,”  give  an  idea  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  trend.  The  final  chapters  take  up  the 
questions  so  vital  ^n  the  practical  bearings  of 
the  evolutionary  hypothesis.  These  are  the 
relations  which  it  sustains  to  psychology,  to 
ethics,  and  to  religion. 

It  is  true  that  the  terms  of  evolution  are  per¬ 
vading  our  common  thought  and  our  ordinary 
speech.  Its  phrases  are  on  all  lips.  It  stands 
for  many  truths,  and  also  for  many  hypotheses 
and  conjectures.  But  there  is  a  phase  of  it 
with  which  theology  must  take  account.  This 
is  not  the  strictly  scientific  side  of  its  discus¬ 
sions,  but  that  in  which  it  becomes  a  philoso¬ 
phy  and  a  dogmatic  faith.  Here  the  philoso¬ 
pher  has  a  clear  field  and  one  upon  which  be 
may  enter  without  any  charge  of  venturing 
upon  strange  and  foreign  territory.  It  is  here 
that  good  service  is  done  by  Prof.  Iverach.  It 
is  the  dogmatism  and  the  philosophy  of  the 
exponents  of  evolution  which  he  strongly  and 
trenchantly  attacks. 

A  brief  quotation  may  be  made  to  show  the 
temper  of  the  writer.  He  says  (page  26), 
“We  are  not  of  those  who  are  constantly  look 
ing  about  for  imperfections  in  a  mechanical 
or  other  theory  in  order  to  find  a  chink 
through  which  the  theistic  argument  may  en¬ 
ter.  Such  a  process  would  be  a  hopeless  task. 

If  that  were  our  position,  the  argument  for 
theism  would  soon  be  a  fugitive  and  vagabond 
on  the  face  of  the  earth ;  each  advance  of  sci¬ 
ence,  each  discovery  of  law,  would  simply 
drive  the  theistic  argument  to  seek  a  new 
refuge.  On  the  contrary,  our  position  is  that 
each  new  discovery  is  a  fresh  testimony  to 
theism,  and  each  new  law  found  in  phenom¬ 
ena  is  only  a  fresh  argument  for  God — for  in¬ 
telligence  as  the  source  of  order  and  the  only 
ground  of  law.  ”  Truly  these  be  sterling  words. 

The  Conversion  of  India.  From  Pantaenus 
to  the  Present  Time.  A.  D.  193-1898.  By 
George  Smith,  C.I.  E. ,  LL.  D.  New  York 
and  Chicago :  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company. 

The  “Graves’  Lectures”  on  missions  at  the 
Theological  Seminary  of  the  Reformed  Church 
at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  have  resulted  in 
the  publication  of  five  volumes  of  considera¬ 
ble  merit.  The  lecturers  have  been  directly 
from  the  mission  field,  or  ministers  who  are 
actively  engaged  in  upholding  the  hands  of 
those  who  have  gone  to  spread  the  Gospel 
message  among  benighted  races.  The  names 
of  Dr.  John  Hall,  Dr.  Arthur  T.  Pierson,  Dr. 

A.  J.  Gordon,  and  Dr. George  Smith,  are  an  ear¬ 
nest  of  the  good  things  provided  for  those  who 
attended  the  lectures,  or  who  read  these  several 
books.  Dr.  Smith  is  well  known  through  his 
lives  of  Alexander  Duff,  Henry  Martyn,  Carey, 
and  others.  He  is  an  enthusiast  in  bis  spe¬ 
cialty,  and  be  has  a  wealth  of  learning  at 
his  command.  His  book  is  replete  with  in¬ 
formation  and  must  take  its  place  among  the 
stand,  rii  authorities  on  the  subject.  The 
treatment  is  naturally  divided  according  to 
the  epochs  of  the  enterprise:  “The  Greek  At- 
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tempt,”  “The  Roman  Attempt,”  “Francis 
Xavier  and  His  Successors,”  “The  Dutch  At¬ 
tempt,”  “The  British  East  India  Company’s 
Work  of  Preparation,”  “Great  Britain’s  At¬ 
tempt,”  “The  United  States  of  America’s  Co¬ 
operation,”  with  additional  chapters  treating 
of  “The  Methods  of  the  Evangelical  Mission  to 
India”  “The  Results  of  Christian  Missions  to 
India,  ”  and  “  The  Prospects  of  the  Conversion 
of  India.”  The  whole  makes  a  most  remarka¬ 
ble  tale.  In  parts  it  is  a  story  of  thrilling  in¬ 
terest,  and  as  a  whole  it  is  suited  to  convey  a 
very  large  amount  of  the  most  valuable  and 
useful  knowledge.  The  seventeen  hundred 
years  which  the  book  covers,  represent  many 
changes,  but  the  magnitude  of  the  task  has 
not  yet  been  realized.  The  corresponding  duty 
of  the  Christian  Church  will  scarcely  be  prop¬ 
erly  conceived  till  the  problem  is  faced  in  its 
immensity. 

BOOK  NqXES. 

In  a  small,  stiff,  paper  bound  book  of  twen¬ 
ty  nine  pages,  the  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company 
have  issued  Dr.  James  S.  Dennis’s  excellent 
paper  read  before  the  Parliament  of  Religions, 
The  Message  of  Christianity  to  Other  Religions. 
The  author  of  “Foreign  Missions  after  a  Cen¬ 
tury”  is  well  qualified  to  speak  on  this  subject, 
and  the  “  Message”  is  a  stirring  one,  and  deep¬ 
ly  suggestive.  Its  watchwords  are  Fatherhood, 
Brotherhood,  Redemption,  Incarnation,  Atone¬ 
ment,  Character,  Service,  Fellowship. 

The  well  known  evangelist,  Mr.  George  C. 
Needham,  has  prepared,  and  the  Fleming  H. 
Revell  Company  have  issued  in  a  small,  paper 
bound  book,  a  Plan  of  the  Ages,  with  a  chart, 
setting  forth  the  history  of  the  human  race 
“from  creation  to  consummation,”  a  period 
embracing,  Mr.  Nee<jham  thinks,  precisely 
seven  thousand  years.  The  view  is  not  a  new 
one ;  it  has  long  been  a  favorite  view  with 
many  devout  souls  more  capable  of  heavenly 
communion  than  of  such  a  comprehensive  sci¬ 
entific  knowledge  as  might  make  possible  any 
absolutely  perfect  historic  scheme.  Mr.  Need¬ 
ham’s  historic  sketch  is  based  upon  the  chro¬ 
nology  of  Bishop  Ussher,  of  course,  and  his 
interpretation  of  prophecy  is  naturally  af¬ 
fected  by  bis  historic  basis.  (25  cents). 

The  Inaugural  Address  of  President  John 
M.  Coulter,  delivered  at  Lake  Forest,  Ill.,  at 
the  Commencement  of  last  year,  is  sent  forth 
by  Tracy,  Gibbs  and  Company  of  Madison, 
Wis.  The  title  is.  The  M  ork  of  a  University. 
President  Coulter  believes  the  university  to  be 
a  place  for  the  emancipation  of  thought ;  that 
its  truest  idea  is  the  recognition  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual,  the  direct  opposite  of  the  old  whole¬ 
sale  notion  of  education,  which  Dr.  Coulter 
calls,  “the  patent  medicine  system.”  “To 
make  every  pupil  think  for  himself  is  the  sole 
mission  of  the  university.  The  product  of 
the  university  should  be  scholars  with  clear¬ 
ness  of  vision,  with  largeness  of  view,  with 
character.  ” 

The  Carew  Lectures  in  Hartford  Theologi¬ 
cal  Seminary  for  last  year  were  on  The  Ethics 
of  Literary  Art,  and  Maurice  Thompson  was 
the  lecturer.  The  three  lectures  are  now 
issued  in  book  form  by  the  Hartford  Seminary 
Press.  The  little  volume  is  designed  to  cover 
the  whole  field  of  morals ;  it  is  needless  to  say 
that  the  subject  is  suggestively,  not  exhaus¬ 
tively  treated.  There  are  quotable  passages,  and 
it  is  a  comfort  to  find  that  Mr.  Thompson  takes 
issue  with  that  realistic  school  which  holds 
that  a  novel  to  be  “true”  must  end  badly. 
What  Mr.  Thompson  has  to  say  about  the 
“credulity  of  the  imagination”  as  a  factor  in 
religious  faith  is  worth  thinking  about. 

The  Questions  and  Answers  in  Drawing  which 
have  been  given  at  the  Uniform  Examinations 
of  the  State  of  New  York  since  1892  have 


been  issued  by  C.  W.  Bardeen,  Syracuse.  The 
examination  in  drawing  has  proved  to  be 
more  difficult  than  any  other,  chiefly  for  want 
of  adequate  instruction.  This  little  handbook 
will  prove  useful  to  both  teacher  and  pupil. 
Every  series  of  questions  is  illustrated  by  dia¬ 
grams.  (25  cents. ) 

Maynard  Merrill  and  Company  have  a  series 
of  English  classics  made  in  very  small,  stiff 
paper-covered  books  of  about  a  hundred  pages, 
well  printed  on  good  paper,  and  mailed  for 
twelve  cents.  Number  127  of  this  series  is  a 
selection  from  Hans  Anderson’s  Danish  Fairy 
Tales.  It  contains  a  few  unimportant  little 
pictures  and  a  sketch  of  Hans  Anderson’s  life. 
The  title-page  promises  explanatory  notes,  but 
happily  the  promise  is  not  kept.  Nobody 
wants  Hans  Anderson  explained. 

L.ITERARY  NOTES. 

St.  yicholas  for  May  gives  the  opening  chap¬ 
ters  of  a  serial  story  by  Molly  Elliot  Sewell. 
It  is  a  tale  of  the  early  days  of  the  American 
navy,  and  its  title  is  “Decatur  and  Somers.” 

The  Treasury  of  Religious  Thought  for  May, 
gives  a  view  of  the  beautiful  Memorial  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  of  St.  Augustine,  built  by  Mr. 
Flagler  in  memory  of  his  daughter.  A  ser¬ 
mon  by  the  present  pastor,  the  Rev.  John  N. 
McGoni^le,  and  a  historic  sketch  accompany 
the  article.  With  this  number  the  Treas¬ 
ury  enters  upon  its  twelfth  year. 

The  Review  of  Reviews  for  May  (13  Astor 
Place),  contains,  with  the  usual  reviews  of 
the  world’s  progress,  two  or  three  important 
articles.  The  eminent  lawyer,  Austin  Ab¬ 
bott,  contributes  a  very  able  review  of  The 
W^ork  of  David  Dudley  Field;  Mrs.  Alice  Wal- 
bridge  Gulick,  for  some  time  a  missionary  in 
Honolulu,  gives  A  Glimpse  of  the  Hawaiian 
Islands.  Mrs.  Gulick’s  husband,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Gulick,  is  a  native  of  Hawaii,  his  father  hav¬ 
ing  been  a  pioneer  missionary  there.  Sir 
Samuel  W.  Griffith  writes  on  Australia  and 
the  Colored  Races. 

The  Atlantic  Monthly  for  May  contains  the 
addresses  on  Francis  Parkman  by  Justin  Win- 
sor  and  John  Fiske  which  were  delivered  at 
the  commemorative  services  held  at  Harvard 
University  last  fall.  The  Henry,  by  Professor 
'T.  C.  Mendenhall,  Superintendent  of  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  is  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  proceedings  of  the  International 
Congress  of  Electricians  held  at  Chicago  in 
the  summer  of  1893,  which  resulted  in  the  of¬ 
ficial  sanction  and  values  of  units  of  electrical 
measure.  The  Ethical  Problem  of  the  Public 
School,  by  William  Frederick  Slocum,  Jr., 
suggests  an  important  aspect  of  the  school 
question. 

In  the  April  number  of  the  Biblical  World 
(University  Press  of  Chicago),  the  attitude  of 
Jesus  toward  the  Old  Testament  is  editorially 
studied.  It  is  clearly  and  reverently  shown, 
not  only  that  he  was  very  familiar  with  it, 
that  he  was  its  ideal  interpreter,  that  he  held 
it  all  to  be  prophetic,  but  that  he  also  held 
the  position  of  a  critic  toward  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment.  Not,  surely,  in  any  hostile  sense,  but 
in  a  judicial  sense.  The  article  ought  to  go 
far  to  make  clear  to  some  who  are  now 
troubled  by  it,  the  meaning  of  the  word  “critic” 
as  applied  to  many  devout  scholars  of  the 
present  day.  As  to  the  much  discussed  and, 
to  many  honest  minds,  very  perplexing  ques¬ 
tion  whether  it  is  possible,  after  what  Christ 
has  said  on  the  subject,  to  admit  a  doubt  as 
to  certain  questions  of  authorship,  and  still 
remain  loyal  to  him.  what  is  here  said  will 
also,  we  believe,  help  to  bring  light  and  peace. 

In  the  Charities  Revietv  for  April  (Charity 
Organization  Society  of  New  York),  Mr.  H. 
A.  Wayland,  writing  on  A  Scientific  Basis  of 
Charity,  touches  the  very  core  of  the  question 
of  pauperism.  After  giving  the  estimates  of 
some  experts  on  this  matter,  of  how-  much 
pauperism  costs  this  country — Mr.  W.  M.  F. 
Round  puts  it  at  about  $400,000,000  annually — 
he  says:  “This  loss,  even  were  it  doubled, 
might  be  borne  if  it  simply  represented  so 
much  property  consumed  by  fire  or  sunk  in 
the  ocean.  It  is  because  it  represents  so  much 
moral  bankruptcy  .  .  .  that  we  stand  ap¬ 
palled.  ”  The  article  is  very  carefully  worked 
out,  and  should  be  widely  read.  Mr.  Way- 
land  puts  himself  on  record  as  upholding  Dr. 
Parkburst.  “I  do  not  wish  to  be  counted 
among  bis  anonymous  supporters,”  he  says. 
Among  the  most  important  causes  of  pauper¬ 


ism  he  places  “an  inadequate  conception  of 
the  sphere  and  the  duty  of  government.”  Dr. 
Parkhurst  is  doing  his  best  to  give  the  public 
a  truer  conception  of  it.  Mr.  Wayland  and 
writers  and  workers  of  his  class  are  ably  sup¬ 
porting  him. 

Messrs.  Houghton,  Mifllin  and  Company  are 
about  to  publish  a  Memoir  of  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Longfellow,  and  a  volume  of  his  Essays  and 
Sermons,  both  edited  by  the  Rev.  Joseph  May 
of  Philadelphia. 

Messrs.  Ginn  and  Company  announce  a  prac¬ 
tical  handbook  of  sculpture,  useful  for  ad¬ 
vanced  students,  but  especially  designed  to  fur¬ 
nish  a  guide  to  beginners:  r/ie  Technique  of 
Sculpture,  by  'William  Ordway  Partridge.  It 
will  be  ready  the  first  of  June. 

Fra  Paolo  Sarpi,  the  greatest  of  the  'Vene¬ 
tians,  by  Alexander  Robertson,  is  announced 
by  Thomas  Whittaker.  The  author  has  been 
a  resident  of  Venice  for  many  years  and  has 
studied  closely  the  subject  of  his  monograph. 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

Harper  and  Brothers  :  Pembroke ;  Mary  E.  Wil¬ 
kins. - The  Exiles ;  Richard  Harding  Davis. - 

Cadet  Days ;  Charles  King. - With  Edged  Tools  ; 

Henry  Seton  Merriman. - A  Devoted  Couple  ;  J . 

Masterman. - This  Picture  and  That ;  Brander 

Matthews. 

G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons  :  Tennyson  :  His  Art  and 

Relation  to  Modem  Life ;  Stopford  A.  Brooke. - 

In  Varying  Moods  ;  Beatrice  Harraden. 

Macmillan  and  Company  :  A  Valiant  Ignorance  ; 

Mary  Angela  Dickens. - Merry  Wives  of  Windsor 

and  Comedy  of  Errors  ;  Edited  by  Isral  Gollancz. 

D.  Appleton  and  Company  :  A  Short  History  of 
the  Crusades  ;  J.  I.  Mombert. 

Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Company  :  The  W’^ar  bf  In¬ 
dependence  ;  John  Fiske. 

Dodd,  Mead  and  Company  :  The  Lone  House  ; 
Amelia  E.  Barr. 

Fleming  H.  Revell  Company  :  Amid  Greenland 
Snows ;  Jesse  Page. - The  Message  of  Christian¬ 
ity  to  Other  Religions ;  James  S.  Dennis. - Plan 

of  the  Ages  ;  Geo.  C.  Needham. 

Silver,  Burdett  and  Company  :  A  Harmony  of 
the  Gospel.  W’'m.  Arnold  Stevens  and  Earnest  De- 
Witt  Burton. 

Cranston  and  Curts.  Cincinnati.  Rambles  in 
the  Old  'World  ;  Milton  S.  Terry. 

Maynard  Merrill  and  Company  :  Danish  Fairy 
Tales  ;  Hans  Christian  Anderson. 

Correspondence  School  of  Journalism.  Evanston, 
Ill.  Steps  with  Journalism  ;  Edwin  Llewellyn  Sher¬ 
man. 

PERIODICALS. 

For  April;  Temple-Builder. 

For  May  ;  Review  of  Reviews  ;  Literary  Digest ; 
New  England  Magazine  ;  Pall  Mall  Magazine  ;  Pop¬ 
ular  Astronomy ;  American  Journal  of  Science  ; 
Record  of  Christian  Work ;  Good  Housekeeping ; 
Table  Talk  ;  Living  Words  ;  Blue  and  Gray  ;  Mc¬ 
Clures  ;  Romance. 

Etching  is  now  done  by  the  aid  of  electric¬ 
ity.  A  wire  is  soldered  to  the  plate  to  be 
etched,  by  means  of  which  an  electric  current 
is  passed  through  the  etching  solution,  which 
is  made  much  more  dilute  than  usual.  The 
action  is  much  increased  in  intensity,  and  in 
many  cases  solutions  which  under  ordinary 
circumstances  are  inert,  can  be  used ;  as,  for 
instance,  weak  solutions  of  sulphate  of  copper. 

The  largest  balloon  in  the  world  has  recent¬ 
ly  been  built  in  England.  Its  capacity  exceeds 
100,000  cubic  feet,  and  it  will  lift  a  ton  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  its  own  weight  of  1  1-4  tons.  It  is  a 
sphere  with  a  diameter  of  57.24  feet,  and  is 
enclosed  by  120  gores  of  silk,  each  18  inches 
wide,  sewn  together  by  four  miles  of  stitching. 
One  object  in  building  the  balloon  has  been  to 
enable  continuous  observations  to  be  made 
over  six  days  without  descending,  and  to  en¬ 
able  this  to  be  done,  the  bag  is  a  double  enve¬ 
lope  of  silk  with  a  layer  of  varnish  between, 
and  uniting,  the  two  skins.  The  cost  of  con¬ 
struction  has  been  $12,500.  The  balloon  made 
its  maiden  trip  from  the  Crystal  Palace 
grounds  on  Wednesday  February  21,  and  after 
remaining  up  for  4  1-2  hours  in  a  comparatiye 
calm,  descended  at  Horsham.  It  is  proposed 
to  undertake  several  scientific  trips,  after 
which  it  will  be  worked  as  a  captive  balloon. 
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THE  ROLL  OF  THE  ASSEMBLY,  1894. 

MODERATOR-Rev.  Willis  Green  Craig,  D.D.,  LL.D. 
STATED  CLERK— Rev.  Wm.  Henry  Roberts, D.D., LL.D. 
PERMANENT  CLERK-Rev.  W.  Eves  Moore, D.D..LL.D. 
Ministers  Rclinq  Elders. 

I.-SYNOD  OF  ATLANTIC. 


VIII.-SYNOD  OF  INDIA. 
AllahabafL 
Fnrrukhabad. 
Kolhapur. 

Lahore. 

Henry  C.  Velte. 

Lodiana. 


Atlantic. 

Thomas  A.  Grove.  Charles  Seymour. 

East  Florida. 

Joseph  K.  Wight.  C.  D.  Rinehart. 

Fairfield. 

Irby  D.  Davis.  C.  C.  Johnson,  M.D. 

Knox. 

E.  W.  Carpenter.  Edward  Jones. 

McClelland. 

Adolphus  D.  Waugh.  Wylie  R.  Dozier. 

South  Florida. 

Lawrence  M.  Stevens.  George  D.  Turner. 

II.-SYNOD  OF  BALTIMORE. 
Baltimore. 

James  W.  Rogan,  Samuel  M.  Rankin, 

Samuel  McLanahan,  William  H.  Cole, 

(ieorge  E.  Jones,  D.D.  George  A.  Culver. 

New  Castle. 

Edwin  W.  Long,  George  L.  Baird, 

John  D.  Blake.  Emerson  G.  Polk. 

Washington  City. 

Charles  B.  Ramsdell,  William  f'allantyne, 

Thomas  Fullerton,  D.D.  Benjamin  F.  Mayfield. 

III.-SYNOD  OF  CALIFORNIA. 
Benicia. 

William  B.  Noble,  D.D.  Mark  Hull. 

Los  Angeles. 

Noah  H.  G.  Fife.  Robert  Gage, 

L.  Finley  Laverty,  J.  F.  Cumberland, 

William  S.  Young,  Daniel  stone, 

William  Donald.  L.  G.  Oliver. 

Oakland. 

Heber  A.  Ketchum,  D.D.,  W.  W.  Wynn, 

Ervin  S.  Chapman,  D.D.  T.  H.  Crufl. 

Sacramento. 

Edward  Graham.  C.  P.  Mayhew. 

San  Francisco. 

Henry  C.  Minton,  D.D.  Albert  S.  Hall. 

San  Jose. 

John  W.  Dinsmore,  D.D.  Frank  H.  Babb. 

Stockton. 

Moses  D.  A.  Steen,  D.D.  James  Thompson. 

IV.-SYNOD  OF  CATAWBA. 

Cape  Fear. 

George  C.  Shaw.  Prof.  J.  F.  K.  Simpson. 

Catawba. 

Frank  T.  Logan.  William  Bradshaw. 

Southern  Virginia. 

William  E.  Carr.  William  T.  Miller. 

Yadkin. 

James  A.  Bonner.  Rufus  M.  McKenzie. 

V.-SYNOD  OF  CHINA. 


Oscar  F.  Wisner. 
William  J.  McKee. 

Watson  M.  Hayes. 


Canton. 

Nlngpo. 

Peking 

Shanghai. 

Shantung. 


VI.-SYNOD  OF  COLORADO. 


Boulder. 

Aloert  P.Martin.  J.  W.  Andrew. 

Denver. 

Thomas  N.  Haskell.  John  S.  Clark. 

Gunnison. 

Pueblo. 

Frank  N.  Palmer.  A.  L.  Kellogg. 


VII.-SYNOD  OF  ILLINOIS. 


Alton. 

Thomas  B.  Greenlee.  Samuel  Buchanan. 

Bloomington. 

William  D.  Smith.  Judge  Geo.  K.  Ingham. 

Edwin  M.  McMillan,  Peter  Risser. 

Cairo. 

Benjamin  C.  Swan.  John  Keen,  Jr. 

'  Chicago. 

N.  D.  Hillis,  D.D..  Ephraim  Banning. 

David  R.  Breed,  D.D.,  Charles  F.  Kimball. 
Cary  F.  Moore.  Charles  J.  Merritt. 

Da\dd  C.  Marquis,  D.D.,  John  Shepherd. 

Henry  Neill.  Samuel  N.  Coe. 

Freeport. 

William  W'.  Diekhoff.  E.  J.  Clark,  M.D. 

Mattoon. 

E.  L.  Hurd,  D.D.,  R.  C.  Willis. 

Ottawa. 

Theo.  H.  Allen,  R.  S.  Safford. 

Peoria. 

A.  R.  Mathes.  - Fahnestock. 

Rock  River. 

John  L.  Henning.  Judge  James  M.  Wilson. 

Schuyler. 


Robert.  M.  Hall. 
Robert  G.  Ross. 


George  Spence. 
TheopbUus  G.  Walker. 


Springfield. 


William  H.  Ilsley.  Milton  S.  Kimball. 


1X.-8YSOD  OF  INDIANA. 
Crawfordsvllle. 

Harris  G.  Rice.  Samuel  G.  Irwin. 

Wm.  P.  Koutz.  William  B.  Lyle. 

Fort  Wayne. 

James  L.  Leeper.  Edward  S.  Moses, 

Indianapolis. 

Leon  P.  Marshall.  Hon.  Lewis  C.  Walker. 

Henry  L.  Dickerson.  Harry  M.  Holmes. 

Logansport. 

Henry  Johnson,  D.D.,  John  Cochrane. 

Muncle. 

John  H.  Thomas.  John  Daugherty. 

New  Albany. 

Augustus  P.  Keil,  Ph.D..  C.  G.  Boerner. 

A’lncennes. 

James  Omelvena,  Archibald  S.  McKee,  D.D.S. 

White  Water. 

William  H.  Sands.  T.  B.  Barkley. 

X.-SYNOD  OF  INDIAN  TERRITORY. 
Cimarron. 

Charles  H.  Miller,  A.  D.  Matthews. 

Choctaw. 

John  Edwards,  William  A.  Caldwill. 

Sequoyah. 

E.  E.  Mathes,  J.  M.  Hall. 

Oklahoma. 

Simon  P.  Myers,  D.  R.  Boyd. 

XI.-SYNOD  OF  IOWA. 

Cedar  Rapids. 

James  R.  McQuown,  Allen  Lutz. 

Corning. 

Francis  L.  Goff,  James  B.  Hewitt. 

Council  Bluffs. 

John  H.  Carpenter,  Ph.D.,  J.  W.  McKenzie. 

Des  Moines. 

Samuel  Wiley  Pollock,  William  Bradley, 

Charles  Dunlap,  Oliver  K.  Butler. 

Dubuque. 

James  T.  Wyllie,  Hugh  Corrance. 

Fort  Dodge. 

S.  W.  Steele,  George  Maze. 

Iowa. 

Willis  G.  Craig,  D.D.,LL.D.  W.  Scott  Howell. 

Iowa  City. 

James  B.  McBride,  David  Moor. 

Sioux  City. 

Harvey  Hostetler,  W.  H.  Hart. 

David  W.  Cassat,  William  Skellie. 

Waterloo. 

Samuel  Conybeare,  S.  A.  Rockwell. 

XII.-SYNOD  OF  KANSAS. 

Emporia. 

William  E.  M'.ck,  David  P.  Marshall, 

Alonzo  W.  Lawretce,  James  H.  Ray. 

Highland. 

W'illiam  M.  Howell,  Jesse  Axtell. 

Lamed. 

Willis  G.  Banker.  J.  Hanna. 

Neosho. 

Lewis  r.  Drake,  Alexander  Gemmel, 

Joseph  M.  Wright,  George  L.  Remington. 

Osborne. 

A.  T.  Aller,  Philip  Townely. 

Solomon. 

Thomas  R.  Lewis,  Robert  Fulton. 

Topeka. 

Samuel  B.  Alderson,  H.  Rowland  Way, 

Thomas  D.  Davis,  John  W.  Priddy. 

XIII.-SYNOD  OF  KENTUCKY. 

Ebenezer. 

Francis  I.  Cheek,  John  A.  Simpson. 

Louisville. 

Solomon  N.  Vail,  George  Nicholas. 

Transylvania. 

W.  C.  Young.  D.D.,  LL.D.,  D.  J,  Curry. 

XIV.-SYNOD  OF  MICHIGAN. 

Detroit. 

William  T.  Jaquess,  Frank  McElroy, 

Charles  P.  Bates.  W  llliam  F.  McCorkle. 

Flint. 

D.  H.  Goodwillie.  E.  D.  Brooks,  M.D. 

Grand  Rapids. 

George  Ransom.  William  O.  Webster. 

Kalamazoo. 

J.  Emory  Fisher.  Joeiah  Hopkins. 

Lake  Superior. 

G.  W.  Luther.  Dr.  J.  D.  Cameron. 

Lansing. 

Herbert  E.  Davis.  Augustus  A.  Howard. 

Monroe. 

David  Howell.  Byron  T.  Scammon. 

Petoskey. 

W.  J.  Rainey.  J.  J.  Wame. 

Saginaw. 

Thomas  Middlemis.  Edmond  P.  Rice. 


XV. -SYNOD  OF  MINNESOTA. 

Duluth. 

Aug.  H.  Carver.  Louis  T.  Brown. 

Mankato. 

W.  E.  Bates,  J,  F.  Record, 

W.  O.  Conrad.  J.  H.  Long. 

Minneapolis. 

John  Lloyd  Lee,  Ph.D.,  Frank  C.  Wyant 

David  S.  McCaslin,  D.D.  E.  Frank  Rea. 

Red  River. 

James  Godward.  Joseph  C.  Marple. 

Si.  Cloud. 

St.  Paul. 

James  B.  Freeman.  Robert  P.  Lewis. 

Winona. 

W  illiam  K.  Weaver.  Harry  L.  W*oods. 

XVI. -SYNOD  OF  MISSOURI. 

Kansas  City. 

William  M.  Pocock,  George  H.  Winn 

Archibald  McLaren.  Frank  E.  Kellogg. 

Ozark. 

John  R.  Gass.  David  Mayes. 

Palmyra. 

French  W.  Fisher.  D.  A.  McManigal. 

Platte. 

Henry  A.  Sawyers.  Hon.  B.  O.  Cowan. 

St.  Louis. 

August  W.  Reinhard,  Dr.  George  W.  Weyer, 

Samuel  C.  Palmer.  E.  E.  Souther. 

White  River. 

James  T.  McMahan.  Samuel  Hall. 

XVII.-SYNOD  OF  MONTANA. 

Butte. 

Eiko  J.  Groeneveld.  Prof.  F.  N.  Notestein. 

Great  Falls. 

George  Edwards.  Thomas  N.  Young. 

Helena. 

Robert  M.  Donaldson.  Daniel  Butcher. 

XVIII.-SYNOD  OF  NEBRASKA. 

Box  Butte. 

William  E.  Bassett  W.  M.  Alexander, 

Hastings. 

Kearney. 

Jullen  Hatch,  Edward  G.  Taylor. 

Nebraska  City. 

John  D.  Countermine,  J.  H.  Davidson, 

Charles  E.  Bradt,  J.  S.  Boyd. 

Niobrara. 

Albert  Aston.  David  Cunningham. 

Omaha. 

Samuel  M.  Ware,  Joseph  K.  Fleming,  ,;;iJ  , 

Asa  Leard,  D.D.,  Warren  Swltzler,  a 

XIX. -SYNOD  OF  NEW  JERSEY. 

Corisco. 

Arthur  Wodehouse  Marling. 

Elizabeth. 

George  F.  Greene,  Edward  W.  Barnes, 

George  Buckle,  Benjamin  E.  Young. 

Jersey  City. 

Charles  Herr,  D.D,,  Robert  Kerr, 

Josnua  B.  Gallaway,  William  A.  Arnold. 

Monmouth. 

William  P.  Finney,  Eli  Beard, 

Frank  R.  Symmes,  Samuel  F.  Fowler. 

Morris  and  Orange. 

Henry  A.  Harlowe,  William  P.  Tuttle, 

Thomas  Carter,  Holloway  W,  Hunt, 

Henry  F.  Hickok,  D.D.,  James  H.  Neighbor. 

Newark. 

Paul  F.  Sntphen,  Peter  Carter, 

Davis  W.  Lusk,  Robert  S.  Grummon. 

New  Brunswick. 

William  Swan.  Charles  E.  Green. 

Amzi  L.  Armstrong,  Frank  L.  Jauewsy, 

George  T.  Purves,  D.D.,  Levi  Dye. 

Newton. 

Robert  J.  Burtt,  David  R.  Hull. 

Irving  Maxwell,  Worthington  H.  IngersolL 

West  Jersey. 

John  E.  Peters,  P.  Kennedy  Reeves, 

H.  R.  Ruudall,  J.  Q.  Williams. 

XX. -8YNOD  OF  NEW  .MEXICO. 

Arizona. 

Preston  McKinney,  Isaac  M.  Hamilton,  M.D. 

Rio  Grande. 

John  Menaul,  M.D.,  Martin  Kellogg. 

Sante  Fe. 

S.  Warner  Curtis,  H.  R,  Skinner. 

XXI.-SYNOD  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Albany. 

David  Lyon,  James  T.  Sweetman, 

James  Gardner,  D.D.,  James  W.  Green, 

William  Durant,  Simon  F.  Fraser. 

Binghamton. 

Irving  P.  Emerick,  Peter  C.  Peterson, 

William  J.  Gregory,  Janaes  M.  Stone. 

Boston. 

Samuel  C.  Gunn,  John  Christie, 

George  F.  Moore,  D.D.,  Enoch  C.  Paige. 

Brooklyn. 

Newell  Woolsey  Wells,  Darwin  R.  James, 

John  Fox,  D.D.,  James  R.  Howe. 

Bnflklo. 

W  rniam  S.  Hubbell,  D.D..  Robert  T.  Huzzard. 

Charles  A.  Richmond.  Charles  E.  Walbridge. 

Cayuga. 

John  P.  MacPhie.  John  H.  Osborne. 
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('hamplain. 

Joseph  <:rambl«.  feter  Oa, dicer. 

Cbemung. 

Rufus  S'.  <Treeo.D.D.,LL.D.,  Otlandu  K.  BortUwick. 
Chile. 


Columbia. 

Rufu*^  Kibg.  Abram  Ma,{e«. 

Kastem  Persia, 
lienesee. 

JctiD  K.  L:»i4.  Ezra  N.  Fuller. 

(ieueva. 

J.  Wi'fonI  .lacks.  Hcrbeit  Beattie. 

Hudson. 

James  A.  McHowan.  i>amuel  F.  Gardner 

Thomas  Nichols.  George  W.  Acaerly. 

Long  Island. 

William  H.  Roberts.  Joseph  H.  Randull. 

Lyons. 

Alexander  D.  McIntosh.  George  W.  Getmaa. 

Nassau. 


Charles  G.  Matteson.  J.  Carl  tschmuck,  M.D. 

New  York. 

Howard  DulTlcld,  ll.D.  A.  P.  Keichum. 

George  vN  .  F.  Birch.  D.D..  John  J.  McCook.  LL.D. 
Walter  D.  Buchanan,  D.D.,  George  E.  Sterry. 

C.  8.  Kobin>on,D.l).,LLi.I).,  William  R.  Worrall. 
.Tames  G.  Patterson.  D.D..  Logan  C.  Murray. 
Thomas  DougUss.  Ph.  U.,  James  Yearance. 
William  C.  stitt,  D.D.,  Richard  Drummond. 
Niagara. 

Edward  H.  Rudd.  William  F.  Evans. 


North  Laos. 


D.  McGilvary,  D.D. 

North  River. 

John  F.  Williamson,  Carrol  D.  Parry. 

Frederick  B.  Savage,  D.D.,  Charles  E.  K  app. 

Otsego. 

John  H.  Braudow.  Charles  K.  Scott. 

Rochester. 

Hoi  ace  P.  V.  Bogue.  Rufus  L.  Herrick. 

Levi  Patsons,  D.D..  Heutan  Glass. 

Geyrge  Pattou,  D.D.,  Miles  B.  McNair. 

St.  Lawrence. 


X.XIV. -SYNOD  OF  ORE(M)N. 


Kast  Oregon. 

!  W.  J.  Hughes.  J.  D.  Corljett. 

j  Portland. 

I  Arthur  J.  Brown,  D.D.  O.  P.  S.  Plummer.  M.D. 
I  Southern  Oregon, 

j  Robert  Christison.  L.  A.  Socket  t. 

j  ^  lYillamette. 

F.  H.  Gwynne.  D.T)'  Caleb  Davis. 

XXV. -.SYNOD  OF  PESNsYLV.VNl.V. 


Allegheny. 

;  R.  Leard  Smith,  George  B.  Logan, 

^  M.  Rutherfoni.  Wm.  Bovard. 

I  Rlalrsvllle. 

John  B.  Dickey.  M.  N.  Clark. 

'  Edwin  H.  Dicainson.  R.  T.  Gillespie. 

Butler. 

:  Isaac  C.  Ketler,  D.D.,  Ihomas  W.  Dale. 

Carlisle. 

'  William  M.  Burchfield.  James  M.  Balstou. 

;  John  L.  McKeebsn,  H.  Paxton  Bighain. 

Chester. 


I  Thomas  J.  Aiken.  .Toliu  B.  Hinkson, 

'  Joseph  L  Polk.  Pb.D..  J.  Frank  Beale. 

\  Thomas  R.  McDowell.  D.  L.  Taggart. 

Clarion. 

I  James  M.  McCurdy,  D.D..  Jeflersou  L.  Brown. 

Erie. 

I  VVilliam  E.  Slemmon>.  T.  M.  J.icksou, 

I  Samuel  F.  Marks,  George  Reed. 

Huntingdon. 

!  David  H.  tiampbell,  James  Roller. 

!  George  Elliott.  Thomas  A.  Appieby, 

1  R.  A.  McKinley,  D.D..Ph.D.  Henry  L.  Book. 


I  Newton  B.  Kelly, 

! 

i  W.  Seott  Stiles, 
j  The  mas  W.  Swan, 
t  Wm.  A.  Beecher. 


Kittaning. 

Wm.  Fleming. 
l>arka  wanna. 

Wm.  G.  Parke, 
.Vndrew  Tbompsuii, 
B.  W.  Lewis. 


I  Lehigh. 

1  John  E.  Lynn,  Charles  E.  Webster. 

!  Samuel  G.  Hutchison.  Frank  H.  Smith. 


Lewis  R.  Webber.  J.  C.  Sterling. 

Siam. 


City  of  Mexico. 


Duncan  Cameron. 


Charles  F.  Jones. 
Allen  D.  Draper. 


C'narles  D.  Kellogg. 
Herbert  C.  Hinds. 


Steuben. 

Charles  G.  Hutchinson. 
Syracuae. 

Arviu  Rice. 

Maui  ice  A.  Graves. 

Troy. 

Charles  R.  Ingalls. 
Alexander  Williamson, 
rtiea. 


Tbeo lore  F.  Jessup.  E  Iward  Curran. 

Chester  W.  Hawley.  Henry  A.  White. 

West  Cheater. 

Robert  P.  Gibson,  '  Gen.  Ralph  E.  Prime. 

Wilson  Phraner,  D.D.,  Milton  Frost. 

Alexander  Miller.  Thomas  Gilbert. 

Western  Persia. 


.XXII.-SYNOD  OF  NOUTH  DAKOTA. 


Edsou  C.  Dayton. 
Samuel  Andrews. 
John  Scott. 


Itismarek. 

W.  P.  Moftet. 
Fargo. 

C.  P.  Smith. 
Pembina. 


XXIIL-SyNOD  OF  OHIO. 


Athena. 

William  B.  Powell.  T.  C.  Flanuigau. 

Bellefoiitalne. 


James  E.  Alexander.  B.  B.  Leunurd.  M.D. 

Chillicothe. 

Samuel  D.  Crothers,  D.D.  Theodore  Siietuagle. 

Cincinnati. 

Eldwaid  T.  Swiggett,  Alexander  McDonald. 

Harley  J.  Steward.  D.D..  George  B.  Beacham, 
Jefh^y  J.  Hopkins.  Thomas  McDougal. 

Cleveland. 

Arthur  C.  Ludlow,  Andrew  W.  Frank, 

Charles  Townsend.  Reuben  F.  Smith. 

Columbus. 


John  C.  Watt.  D.D.  A.  A.  Hall. 

Da.vtoB. 

Maurice  E.  Wilson,  D.D.,  Joseph  W.  Culbertson, 
Benja^n  D.  Luther.  Prof,  George  S.  Ormsby. 

Huron. 

Luther  M.  Kumler.  N.  T.  Wilder. 

Lima. 

Thomas  Elcock.  Oliver  Jay. 

Mahoning. 

B.  Frank  Boyle.  Abram  Moore. 

Marion. 


William  O.  March,  D.D.  J.  M.  Roney. 

Muamee. 

M.  DeWitt  Long.  Albert  D.  Foote. 

Portsmouth. 

Robert  A.  Watson.  Joseph  Galley. 

St.  Clairsville. 

Leonard  Twinem.  S.  J.  McMahan. 

StenbenTllle. 


James  N.  Swan, 
William  F.  WTer. 


William  Elliott. 
Edgar  W.  W'ork. 


Robert  Baird, 

J.  Howard  Brown. 
Wooster. 

Peter  Foust, 
Marion  Oiaven. 
ZanoiTille. 


Johannes  Kramer.  D.  D.  Coadit. 


I  Northumberland, 

j  Pbaon  S.  Koliler.  Ph.D.,  Hiram  Long,  M.D., 

I  Isaac  M.  Patterson.  Francis  Evans. 

I  Parkersburg. 

I  .Vbram  B.  Lowes.  T.  L.  Barl’er,  M.D. 

'  Philadelphia. 

I  J.  Addison  Henry.  D.D.,  !*.  W.  Reeves, 

j  .8amT  A.  Mutchmore,  D.D.,  W.  P.  Logan. 

Henry  C.  McCook,  D.D..  W.  W.  Wallace, 

.Tobn  S.  McIntosh.  D.D.,  R.  T.  ilazzard, 

Andrew  Culver.  Henry  W.  Lainbirth, 

William  P.  Fultou.  Samn*-1  B.  Huey. 

Philadelphia  North. 

Richard  Montgrmery,  A.  D.  Eisenhower, 

J.  H.  M.  Knox.  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Fiankliii  L.  Shepard, 
John  Peacock,  D.D.,  George  Hale,  M.D. 

Pittsburgh. 

Richard  S.  Holmes.  D.D.,  A.  F.  Brooks. 

William  S.  P.  Cochran.  David  Robinson, 

Rufus  P.  Miller,  Thomas  Herriut,  Esq., 

Samuel  H.  Moore,  John  M.  Risher. 

Redstone. 

Albertos  W.  Emmons,  James  L.  Guffy. 

.Sbenango. 

M.  Henry  Calkins,  D.D.,  Charles  C.  Townsend. 
Washington. 

William  H.  Lester,  D.D.,  Samuel  L.  Jepson, 
James  C.  Garver.  W.  A.  P.  Linn. 

W'ellsborough. 

Daniel  Deruelle.  W.  R,  Logan. 

I  Western  Africa. 

W'estminster, 

David  Conway.  John  Johnson. 

Zacatecas. 

XXVI.-8YNGD  OF  SOUTH  DAKOTA. 
Aberdeen. 

I  J.  Cairns  Cram.  S.  H.  Marsh. 

Black  Uills. 

I  John  C.  Palmer.  P.  F.  Phillips. 

I  Central  Dakota. 

I  Charles  F.  Richardson.  John  W.  McKenzie. 

Dakota  (Indian). 

Samuel  Hopklus.  John  La  Pointe. 

.Southern  Dakota. 

(:^orge  Williams.  James  H.  Dickson. 

XXVH-SVNOD  OF  TENNESSEE. 
Holstoii. 

Elmer  B.  Waller.  H.  R.  Brown. 

Kingston. 

I  William  J.  Trimble,  D.D.  H.  T.  Olmstead. 
j  Union. 

I  Wm.  R.  Dawson.  Wm.  A.  Gage. 

XXVII I.-SYNOD  OF  TEXAS. 
Austin. 

J.  P.  Lyle.  C.  H.  Morehouse. 

North  Texas. 

Henry  S.  Little.  John  B.  Hunt. 

Trinity. 

Andrew  8.  Carver.  D.  C.  Campbell. 

XXIX.-SYNOD  OF  UTAH. 

Boise. 

Joseph  H.  Barton.  Daniel  D.  Drake. 

Kendall. 


I'tah. 

William  R.  Hough.  Seth  H.  Tolies. 

XXX.-SYNOD  OF  WASHINGTON. 
Alaska. 

Alonzo  E.  Austin.  N.  K.  Peckenpaugh. 

Olympia. 

William  B.  Lee.  D.D.  George  F.  Orchard. 

Puget  Sound. 

W.  A.  Mackey.  J.  F.  Vandeventer. 

Spokane. 

Frank  J.  Mundy.  J.  A.  Patterson. 

Walla  W'alla. 

David  D.  Allen.  Dr.  A.  K.  Dice. 

XXXl.-SYSOD  OF  WISCiiNSIN. 
Chippewa. 

Saiiinel  Brown.  Elijah  C.  McDowell. 

La  Crosse. 

William  P.  Heudreu.  William  Saw  yer. 

Madison. 

Frederick  L.  Wolters.  Herbert  Pslmer. 

Milwaukee. 

(ieriitt  D.  Heuver.  Albert  V.  B.  De.r. 

Winnebago. 

Lowell  C.  Smith.  William  (iow. 

Edward  N.  Ware.  Wlllla  -u  K.  Smith. 


I  WESTERN  RESERVE  UNIVERSITY, 
j  Western  Reserve  University  has  just  laid 
I  the  foundations  for  a  new  Physical  Laboratory 
!  for  the  use  of  its  Adelbert  College  and  the 
College  for  Women.  Mr.  Samuel  Mather  of 
Cleveland  is  the  donor  of  the  building.  It 
will  be  one  of  the  most  complete  buildings  of 
its  kind. 

Ground  has  also  just  been  broken  for  a  large 
addition  to  Guilford  Cottage,  the  home  of  the 
students  of  the  College  for  Women  of  Western 
Reserve  University.  This  addition  will  about 
double  the  capacity  of  the  home.  This  home 
has  been  pronounced  by  college  women  as  the 
most  complete  of  dormitories  for  its  purpos. 

The  students  and  professors  of  Adelbert  Col¬ 
lege  of  W'estern  Reserve  University  are  now 
raising  money  among  themselves  for  a  build¬ 
ing  for  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Associa¬ 
tion  of  the  College.  Provisional  plans  have 
already  been  drawn.  It  is  proposed  to  put 
about  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  into  the 
structure. 

Miss  Jane  Addams  of  the  Hull  House  College 
Settlement,  Chicago,  is  to  give  the  address  at 
the  Commencement  of  the  College  for  Women 
of  Western  Reserve  University. 

Professor  Thomas  Day  Seymour  of  Yale  Col¬ 
lege,  who  is  a  graduate  of  W'estern  Reserve  of 
the  class  of  1870,  and  was  professor  of  Greek 
in  his  Alma  Mater  for  ten  years,  is  to  delivei 
the  memorial  address  upon  ex-President  Cut¬ 
ler  of  Western  Reserve  at  the  forthcoming 
Commencement. 

The  indications  are  that  the  largest  fresh¬ 
man  class  ever  admitted  will  be  received  next 
September  into  Adelbert  College  and  the  Col¬ 
lege  for  W’omen  of  the  Western  Reserve  Uni¬ 
versity. 

THE  SUFFRAGE  QUE.STION. 

The  agitation  for  the  matter  of  Avoman  suf¬ 
frage  is  still  going  on  in  this  city,  but  we 
doubt  whether  it  will  succeed  in  enlisting  the 
favor  of  the  sex  as  a  whole.  There  are  many 
of  the  most  influential  who  will  join  Mrs. 
Humphrey  W’ard  in  her  clear  and  cogent  ut¬ 
terance  on  the  subject:  “Nothing  can  be  fur¬ 
ther  from  our  minds  than  to  seek  to  depre¬ 
ciate  the  position  or  the  importance  of  women. 
It  is  because  we  are  keenly  alive  to  the  enor¬ 
mous  value  of  their  special  contribution  to  the 
community  that  we  oppose  what  seems  to  us 
likely  to  endanger  that  contribution.  We  are 
convinced  that  the  pursuit  of  a  mere  outward 
equality  with  men  is  not  only  vain  but  demor¬ 
alizing.  It  leads  to  a  total  misconception  of 
woman’s  true  dignity  and  special  mission.  It 
tends  to  personal  struggle  and  rivalry,  when 
the  only  effort  of  both  the  great  divisions  of 
the  human  family  should  be  to  contribute  the 
characteristic  labor  and  the  best  gifts  of  each 
to  the  common  stock.  "—The  Intelligencer. 
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ELEVENTH  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  McALL  ASSOCIATION. 

On  Friday,  April  27th,  delegates  from  a 
large  proportion  of  the  sixty  seven  Auxiliaries 
of  this  Association  met  in  the  Central  Congre¬ 
gational  Church  of  Philadelphia,  the  home  of 
the  parent  society  and  of  the  Board.  Contrary 
to  the  usual  custom,  the  meeting  lasted  for 
only  one  day,  and  the  morning  and  afternoon 
sessions  were  entirely  occupied  with  business. 
The  President  of  the  Association,  Mrs.  Charles 
H.  Parkhurst  of  New  York,  was  unanimously 
reelected,  as  were  also  the  four  Directors 
whose  three  years’  term  of  office  expired  at  this 
time.  The  following  resolutions  were  adopted  : 

THE  EVENING  MEETING. 

Whereas,  our  heavenly  Father  has  seen  fit  in 
His  good  pleasure  to  remove  our  beloved  lead¬ 
er,  Robert  Whittaker  McAll ; 

Resolved,  That  we  individually  emulate  his 
Christian  character,  and  aspire  to  his  lofty 
faith  and  purpose,  while  to  the  McAll  work, 
we  consecrate  ourselves  anew,  in  that  spirit 
of  self  sacrifice  and  devotion,  which  alone 
made  possible  the  Mission  Populaire. 

Whereas,  in  His  wisdom  God  has  called 
home  one  who  was  from  the  first  a  leader  and 
the  animating  spirit  of  this  Association,  our 
Treasurer,  Mrs.  Frances  Lea  Chamberlain  ; 

Resolved,  that  in  our  unparalleled  loss  we  hear 
God’s  call  to  a  deeper  consecration,  and  that 
we  strive  through  affectionate  remembrance  of 
Mrs.  Chamberlain  and  imitation  of  her  vir¬ 
tues,  to  gain  new  power  for  the  work  which 
she  has  left  for  us  to  do  ;  our  sense  of  be¬ 
reavement  being  solaced  by  thanksgiving  that 
“such  as  these  have  lived  and  died.” 

Whereas,  recognizing  the  good  hand  of  God 
in  providing,  in  the  person  of  the  Rev.  C.  E. 
Greig,  a  man  eminently  fitted  to  succeed  Dr. 
McAll;  believing  him  to  be  thoroughly  in 
sympathy  with  Dr.  McAll’s  methods  and  in¬ 
timately  acquainted  with  the  work  and  its 
needs  through  his  nineteen  years’  association 
with  the  McAll  Mission,  convinced,  best  of 
all,  that  Mr.  Greig  is  a  man  full  of  the  Holy 
Spirit ; 

Resoh'ed,  That  the  Ameidcan  McAll  Associa¬ 
tion  tender  to  Mr.  Gi’eig,  as  our  leader,  our 
loyal  support  and  hearty  cooperation ;  and  that 
we  pray  for  a  double  portion  of  God’s  blessing 
upon  the  Board  of  Directors  as  now  consti¬ 
tuted  at  Paris. 

Whereas,  this  fiscal  year  has  been  one  of 
great  financial  depression,  living  expenses  be¬ 
ing  reduced  to  a  fraction,  and  beneficiaries  to 
a  minimum  ; 

Resolved,  that  we  receive  with  thankful  hearts 
the  sums  presented  by  our  auxiliaries  as  a 
largesse  of  love  and  good  will  to  the  McAll 
work,  whose  present  prosperity,  under  the 
guidance  of  its  chosen  leader,  the  Rev.  C.  E. 
Greig,  inspires  us  with  hope  and  confidence 
for  all  the  future. 

Resolved,  That  to  the  parent  society,  for  its 
kindly  hospitality  in  welcoming  us  to  the  old 
home  again,  To  the  church  where  we  meet, 
its  pastor  and  to  all  who  have  in  any  way  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  success  of  this,  our  eleventh 
annual  meeting,  To  the  many  homes  and 
hearts  which  have  been  opened  for  our  com¬ 
fort  and  enjoyment,  we  tender  hearty  thanks. 
God’s  richest  blessing  rest  upon  the  American 
McAll  Association. 

In  the  evening  a  public  meeting  was  held 
and  very  largely  attended.  The  pastor  of  the 
church  the  Rev.  Dr.  Richards,  was  in  the 
chair,  and  opened  the  meeting  with  devotional 
exercises.  The  organist  and  choir  of  the 
church  freely  proffering  their  services,  added 
much  to  the  devotional  spirit  of  the  occasion. 

In  his  introductory  remarks.  Dr.  Richards 
spoke  of  the  recent  visit  to  this  country  of 
the  Rev.  C.  E.  Greig,  Dr.  McAll’s  successor 
in  the  executive  work  of  the  Mission,  and 
of  the  strong  enthusiasm  which  his  presence 
and  addresses  had  created.  At  the  present 
meeting  of  the  Association  plans  had  been 
made  for  the  work  of  another  season.  God 
has  given  His  benediction  upon  this  work  in 
times  gone  by,  and  the  Mission  has  reason  to 
hope  for  even  greater  harvests  next  year. 

This  Mission  has  many  personal  friends 
here,  those  who  know  the  French  people  and 
know  that  many  among  them  are  waiting  for 
a  pure,  simple  Gospel.  Phildelaphia  has  an 


honorable  distinction  in  connection  with  this 
work,  being  most  eminent  among  the  cities 
devoted  to  it,  and  having  given  many  devoted 
workers  to  this  cause.  One  of  the  most  devoted 
of  these  is  not  with  us  this  evening ;  her  loss 
is  deeply  lamented  by  us  all ;  it  was  made  the 
subject  of  a  special  resolution  in  the  meetings 
of  to-day,  but  it  has  been  deemed  most  fitting 
that  there  should  be  a  special  remembrance 
of  her  this  evening.  He  took  special  pleasure 
in  introducing  one  who  knew  both  her  and  the 
Mission  well,  and  who  would  present  a  fitting 
tribute  to  Mrs.  Chamberlain,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ed¬ 
ward  L.  Hitchcock,  for  a  long  time  pastor  of  the 
American  Chapel  in  Paris.  Dr.  Hitchcock  said ; 

DR.  HITCHCOCK’S  TRIBUTE. 

“  Mr.  President  and  Ladies :  The  Directors  of 
your  Association  have  laid  upon  me  a  special 
duty,  a  duty  which  carries  with  it  a  sacred 
privilege. 

“The  efficient  Treasurer  of  your  Association 
from  the  beginning,  and  the  beloved  President 
of  your  Philadelphia  Auxiliary,  Mrs.  Frances 
Lee  Chamberlain,  is  not  with  us  to-night ;  and 
you  have  asked  me  to  voice  your  loving  re¬ 
membrance  of  her,  to  clothe  in  words  your 
appreciation  of  her  character,  your  gratitude 
for  her  services  and  your  sense  of  bereavement 
and  loss  now  that  she  has  been  called  from 
scenes  of  earthly  activity  to  her  rest  and  re¬ 
ward. 

“You  will  justify  me  in  saying  that  when  the 
inner  history  of  your  Association  shall  be 
written,  to  her  more  than  to  any  other  will  be 
traced  its  origin,  growth,  and  success,  to  her 
whose  generous'gifts  of  time  and  thought,  of 
sympathy  and  counsel,  of  financial  aid  and 
personal  service,  were  so  freely  offered. 
From  her  zeal  and  devotion  the  fires  were  kin¬ 
dled  in  other  hearts,  and  around  her  cowork¬ 
ers  gathered,  recognizing  and  accepting  her 
leadership. 

“Many  garlands  have  already  been  woven 
and  laid  upon  her  new-made  grave.  A 
touching  memorial  has  come  from  the  parent 
society  in  Paris,  its  every  word  throbbing 
with  loving  sympathy,  appreciation,  and 
mourning  for  her  loss. 

“The  Auxiliary  over  which  she  presided  has 
placed  on  record  its  tribute  to  her  memory— 
a  tribute  so  truthful,  so  expressive  of  the 
thought  and  feeling  of  the  united  auxiliaries 
represented  here  to  night,  that  we  are  glad 
to  adopt  it  as  our  own  and  unite  in  witnessing 
that  “she  won  the  admiration  and  affection  of 
all  who  knew  her  by  a  rare  combination  of 
gifts  and  graces,  executive  ability,  wise  judg¬ 
ment,  enthusiasm  in  work,  joyousness  of  dis¬ 
position,  great  personal  charm,  consecration 
of  wealth,  position,  time,  and  talents,  and 
above  all,  love,  ‘the  bond  of  perfectness,’ 
forming  a  completely  rounded  Christlike  char¬ 
acter.  We  gladly  followed  her  guidance ;  and 
so  indispensable  did  her  leadership  seem,  that 
fainting  faith  almost  fears  that  the  laborers 
will  falter  and  the  M'ork  fail  without  her 
directing  hand.” 

“Had  you,  her  associates,  been  asked,  you 
would,  with  one  voice,  have  said,  Mrs.  Cham¬ 
berlain  cannot  be  spared  from  our  counsels 
and  band  of  consecrated  workers  and  givers. 
Already  had  you  been  sorely  bereaved.  Again 
and  again  and  again  had  death  invaded  your 
ranks  and  smitten  down  those  deemed  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  very  life  of  the  Mission.  Our 
standard-bearers,  George  Theophilus  Dodds, 
Elizabeth  Rogers  Beech,  Robert  Whittaker 
McAll,  Frances  Lee  Chamberlain — they  stand 
before  me  now  in  their  personality.  I  see 
them  as  in  the  days  of  their  earthly  activity 
they  moved  among  us,  inspiring  and  leading 
in  the  great  work  to  which  they  had  given 
their  hearts  and  lives. 

“And  I  hear  again  the  lamentations  that 
swept  through  the  startled  ranks  when  these 


leaders  fell  on  the  field.  The  echo  of  one 
comes  back  to  me  as  it  was  voiced  by  Mr. 
McAll  himself.  Listen !  It  is  the  wail  of  a 
bewildered  spirit  stunned  by  an  unexpected 
blow:  “George  Theophilus  Dodds  is  dead — 
the  man,  in  any  human  estimate,  absolutely 
essential  to  our  work.  On  him,  above  all 
other  men,  not  only  the  future  of  our  Mission^ 
but  the  evangelization  of  France  seemed  to 
depend.  Why  should  he  be  cut  down  in  his 
prime,  he  who  was  so  singularly  qualified,  so 
wholly  devoted !”  That  was  said  more  than 
eleven  years  ago.  And  yet,  as  you  know,  the 
work  went  on,  and  from  that  time  grew 
mightily.  And  why?  Because  it  was  God’s 
work,  and  His  purposes  fail  not ;  and  because, 
in  the  crisis,  it  was  remembered  that  when 
efficient  workmen  die  or  are  laid  aside,  re¬ 
sponsibilities  multiply  upon  those  who  remain. 

“This  is  the  supreme  thought  which  should 
command  your  attention  and  mine  to-night. 
It  has  in  it  an  appeal,  a  summons.  God  has 
not«een  fit  to  clothe  His  most  useful  servants 
with  immortal  youth,  or  invest  them  with  un¬ 
failing  strength.  Sooner  or  later,  in  God’s 
good  time,  their  work  day  on  earth  will  come 
to  a  close.  Then,  for  them,  something  better 
both  of  service  and  reward.  “Thou  hast  been 
faithful  over  a  few  things,  I  will  make  thee 
ruler  over  many  things.  Enter  thou  into  the 
joy  of  thy  Lord.  ”  That  is  the  crown  of  fidel¬ 
ity — enlarged  opportunity,  work  without  wear¬ 
iness,  the  fullness  of  unending  joy. 

“And  think  not  that  the  faithful  who  have 
gone  from  us  cease  to  live  with  us,  or  that 
their  influence  for  good  is  at  an  end.  They 
live  on  in  gracious  words,  in  loving  deeds,  in 
Christlike  example,  in  the  fellow-workers  en¬ 
listed  and  inspired.  They  live  on  in  the 
thought,  the  conscience,  the  heart,  the  life  of 
those  who  through  their  teachings  and  exam¬ 
ple  have  been  brought  under  the  enlightening 
and  sanctifying  power  of  the  truth.  They  live 
in  immortal  souls  regenerated,  saved,  glorified, 
the  seals  of  their  faithfulness,  the  crown  of 
their  rejoicing. 

“Thank  God  for  the  Christlike  ones  He  has 
given  us  and  for  the  privilege  of  companion¬ 
ship  with  them  here.  Thank  God  for  the  re¬ 
unions  assured  in  the  realms  of  unfading 
light,  where  there  are  no  tears  and  no  partings !” 

DR.  PIERHON’S  TRIBUTE. 

After  the  singing  of  a  memorial  hymn.  Dr. 
Richards  introdued  Rev.  Arthur  T.  Pierson, 
D.  D. ,  as  one  who  needed  no  introduction. 
Claimed  on  both  sides  of  the  sea,  he  was 
especially  claimed  by  Pjiiladelphia. 

Dr.  Pierson  said:  “If  I  were  called  upon  to 
indicate  three  of  the  most  successful  missions  of 
this  great  missionary  century,  I  should  select 
three,  each  of  w-hich  covers  a  space  of  twenty- 
two  years;  the  work  of  John  M.  Williams  in 
the  South  Sea,  who  carried  there  a  Gospel 
with  so  wide  a  tendency,  that  in  every  direc¬ 
tion,  for  2,000  miles  from  Tahiti,  at  his  death 
there  was  not  a  single  island  or  group  of 
islands  that  had  not  been  evangelized ;  I 
should  choose  again  the  work  of  G.  L.  Mae- 
Kay  in  Formosa,  who  in  twenty- two  years  es¬ 
tablished  sixty  churches,  trained  native  min¬ 
isters  to  be  pastors  of  these  churches,  estab¬ 
lished  girls’  schools,  and  hospitals ;  and  I 
should  choose  the  work  of  Robert  Whittaker 
McAll  of  Paris,  extending  over  the  same  period 
of  time,  and  fully  equal  to  the  others  in  all 
respects,  having  this  unique  distinction,  that 
it  is  the  first  successful  mission  ever  carried 
on  in  lands  known  as  papal. 

“I  shall  speak  of  his  work  in  three  aspects: 
First,  as  preeminently  adapted  to  the  precise 
wants  of  the  people ;  second,  as  having  been 
purposed  in  God’s  eternal  plan;  and  third,  as 
remedial  of  the  most  threatening  perils  of 
modern  times. 

“  Familiar  as  I  am  with  this  work  by  the  study 
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of  all  the  books  ^vhich  have  been  written  on 
the  subject,  by  the  study  of  the  annual  re¬ 
ports,  and  by  several  personal  visits  in  Paris 
and  various  parts  of  France,  where  I  have 
made  scores  of  addresses  in  the  various  miles, 
I  know  whereof  I  affirm  when  I  say,  and  any 
one  who  has  known  this  Mission  from  inside 
will  say,  that  never  in  all  human  history, 
since  the  Apostolic  age,  has  there  been  a  mis¬ 
sion  more  precisely  adapted,  in  its  methods 
and  its  men,  to  the  circumstances  in  which 
it  found  itself  than  this  mission. 

At  the  time  that  Mr.  McAll  wen*  to  France, 
Oambetta  had  lately  made  the  protest  that 
Clericalism  was  the  foe  of  France.  There  had 
been  great  defections  in  the  ranks  of  the 
papacy ;  many  who  have  since  been  conspicu¬ 
ous  had  gone  out  from  the  Church  of  Rome. 
There  was  a  very  widespread  protest  against 
the  priesthood,  and  many  of  the  great  men  of 
France  were  unconsciously  Protestants,  though 
they  had  never  ranked  themselves  with  Prot¬ 
estants.  Just  at  this  precise  time,  after  4he 
Franco-Prussian  war,  Mr.  McAIlwentto  Paris. 
If  he  had  adopted  a  clerical  dress  or  clerical 
methods,  if  be  had  in  any  way  identified  him¬ 
self  with  clericalism,  he  would  have  failed. 
Anything  that  would  have  reminded  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  ritualism  would  have  brought  failure. 
But  the  simplicity  of  his  methods  .attracted 
them  and  disarmed  all  hostility ;  that,  and  the 
fact  that  he  never  asked  for  money ;  not  a 
centime  was  asked  for  all  the  privileges  of  the 
halls,  though  they  were  accustomed  to  pay 
for  every  service  of  their  Church.  ” 

Dr.  Pierson  then  went  on  to  describe  the 
appearance  of  the  mission  halls  in  the  early 
days  and  the  method  of  service.  That  humble 
man,  conducting  a  simple  service,  a  short 
Bible  reading,  hymns,  a  short  address,  usually 
two  short  addresses,  no  collection,  no  demand 
upon  their  purses— it  took  the  common  people 
of  Paris  by  storm. 

“When  I  went  to  that  Boulevard  in  Belleville 
where  Mr.  McAll  stood  when  the  working¬ 
man  stepped  up  to  him  and  told  him  there 
were  hundreds  ready  to  hear  a  Gospel  which 
was  one  of  truth  and  not  of  forms  and  cere¬ 
monies,  when  I  stood  on  that  spot  and  realized 
what  had  taken  place  since  that  Macedonian 
cry.  I  took  my  hat  literally  off  my  head,  and 
if  I  had  been  an  Oriental,  I  should  have 
taken  my  shoes  off  my  feet,  for  I  knew  that 
the  place  I  stood  on  was  holy  ground.  To 
think  of  that  man  and  that  consecrated  wom¬ 
an,  his  wife,  going  into  the  midst,  not  only  of 
the  common  people,  ^ut  of  the  Commune, 
going  into  the  very  quarter  of  anarchy,  going 
unarmed  as  Livingstone  went  through  Africa, 
living  among  them,  winning  them  by  the  love 
and  by  the  gentle  suasion  of  a  simple  life !  It 
is  one  of  the  sublimest  things  since  Paul. 

“What  is  the  matter  with  the  American  jjeo- 
ple?  I  am  totally  unable  to  conceive  why 
they  have  not  waked  up  to  the  grandeur  of 
this  event.  To  my  mind  there  is  nothing 
equal  to  it  in  all  missionary  history.  Nothing 
like  the  whole-souled  consecration  of  Robert 
McAll  giving  himself  and  his  slender  fortune, 
with  absolute  unreserve,  to  this  mission.  I 
wish  I  had  not  an  evening,  but  a  day,  to  carry 
your  minds  along  this  marvellous  trend  of 
history.  ” 

Dr.  Pierson  then  unfolded,  in  careful  detail, 
and  in  his  own  impressive  manner,  the  im¬ 
agery  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  chap¬ 
ters  of  Revelation.  Carefully  distinguishing 
between  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  the 
temporal  power  of  the  Papacy,  he  argued  that 
all  this  imagery  was  a  prophecy  of  the  down¬ 
fall  of  the  temporal  power  of  the  Church  of 
Rome.  The  period  of  twelve  hundred  and 
sixty  years  there  typified  properly  began  in 
606  or  7,  when  Boniface  III.  obtained  from 
the  Emperor  Pbocas  the  grant  of  the  temporal 


power,  and  would  naturally  close  between 
1866  and  1870.  He  was  amazed  that  people 
were  not  more  impressed  with  the  historic 
fact  that  this  date  is  fulfilled.  It  was  pre¬ 
cisely  in  1870,  July  18th,  that  the  most  blas¬ 
phemous  decree  of  the  infallibility  of  the 
Pope  was  promulgated  by  the  Council  of  the 
Vatican,  and  Pius  IX.,  sitting  in  the  temple 
of  God  as  God,  received  the  homage  of  one 
thousand  ecclesiastics,  who  marched  up  the 
nave  of  St.  Peter’s  to  add  their  sanction  to 
this  decree.  W’ithin  twenty-four  hours  from 
that  time  the  Franco-Prussian  war  was  de¬ 
clared,  the  French  troops  were  withdrawn 
from  Rome ;  then  came  the  days  of  Victor 
Emanual,  the  Pope  became  a  prisoner  in  the 
Vatican,  the  1,260  years  were  fulfilled.  France, 
Italy,  Austria,  and  even  South  and  Central 
America,  broke  loose  from  the  supremacy  of 
the  Pope. 

“Now  it  was  precisely  at  this  time,  when  the 
papal  power  was  broken,  that  McAll,  this  man 
of  God,  not  knowing  what  he  did,  except  to 
obey  the  will  of  God,  went  to  France.  The 
whole  people  must  have  been  asleep  not  to  re¬ 
alize  the  wonderful  significance  of  this  fact. 

“In  1866,  when  I  was  first  in  Europe,  I  could 
not  carry  a  copy  of  the  Bible  inside  the  walls 
of  Rome.  Last  year  when  I  went  to  Paris  to 
preach  at  the  last  interment  of  Dr.  McAll, 
there  were  twenty-nine  Protestant  chapels  in 
the  city  of  Rome,  and  preaching  openly  car¬ 
ried  on  in  them  with  impunity,  the  Pope  and 
cardinals  finding  it  impossible  to  interfere. 
If  I  could  set  some  of  you  to  study  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  this  fact,  the  meaning  of  history,  I 
should  have  no  difficulty  in  showing  you  that 
if  ever  there  was  a  time  when  God’s  voice 
said,  “  Go  preach  the  Gospel  in  papal  lands,  ” 
it  is  since  1870. 

“What  are  we  thinking  of  that  we  do  not  see 
that  the  most  astounding  miracle  of  fulfillment 
of  prophecy  since  our  Lord’s  death  took  plhce 
in  1870?  I  stand  here  to  repeat  in  substance 
what  I  have  said  many  times  before :  it  is 
astounding  that  anyone  can  have  read  the 
papers  since  1860  and  not  have  seen  that  the 
catastrophe  of  the  Papacy  took  place  at  that 
time.  ” 

After  answering  those  who  do  not  see  the 
use  of  preaching  the  Gospel  in  papal  lands. 
Dr.  Pierson  pointed  out  the  peculiar  adapted¬ 
ness  of  this  great  McAll  Mission  to  meet  the 
present  perils  of  society. 

“Anarchy  is  the  greatest  peril  of  society  in 
these  days.  I  am  not  a  pessimist  nor  an 
alarmist,  but  what  is  the  exact  fact  to-day? 
I  came  from  New  Bedford  last  Monday.  On 
the  way  I  read  six  or  seven  of  the  leading 
papers  of  this  country.  No  less  than  five- 
sevenths  of  these  papers  aside  from  adver¬ 
tisements,  were  taken  up  with  records  of 
strikes,  acts  of  violence,  and  this  greatest  of 
humbugs  of  modern  times,  the  Coxey  Army. 
Think  of  a  man  going  into  a  railway  station 
in  Paris  and  coolly  flinging  a  bomb  among  the 
people  gathered  there ;  think  of  another  throw¬ 
ing  a  bomb  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and 
then  boasting  of  what  he  had  done.  I  am 
told  that  in  this  very  city  of  Philadelphia 
there  are  no  less  than  forty  societies  of  anar¬ 
chists;  it  is  so  in  New  York,  it  is  so  in  St. 
Louis,  in  London,  and  in  all  the  great  cities. 
We  are  sitting  on  the  rocking  crater  of  a  vol¬ 
cano.  It  is  vain  to  meet  anarchy  with  forced 
resistance,  their  methods  are  too  subtile.  One 
anarchist  can  mount  one  of  the  public  build¬ 
ings  in  this  city,  and  with  a  dozen  dynamite 
bombs  disperse  an  army  of  10,000  men. 

“Nothing  will  help  this  desperate  situation 
but  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  We  cannot  do  it  by 
ballots  or  by  bullets ;  it  must  be  done  by  ele¬ 
vating  the  masses.  It  is  because  the  masses  of 
France  and  Italy  and  Germany  have  not  known 
the  pure  Gospel,  its  restraining  and  sanctify¬ 


ing  power,  that  these  things  are  happening 
to-day. 

“Now  McAll  went  into  the  midst  of  these 
people.  He  wasn’t  afraid  of  their  dynamite 
bombs.  Why  not?  Because,  under  his  influ¬ 
ence,  these  wandering  stars  reserved  for  the 
blackness  of  darkness,  were  wheeled  into 
their  proper  orbit  around  the  Sun  of  Righteous¬ 
ness.  There  isn’t  a  man  among  all  the  masses 
who  has  not  a  soft  and  tender  spot  if  you  can 
touch  it. 

“If  the  churches  don’t  go  out  into  the  high¬ 
ways  and  hedges  and  lav  loving  hands  on  the 
outcasts,  you  cannot  tell  whether  the  next 
century  may  not  find  this  a  disintegrated  re¬ 
public.  It  is  astounding  that  we  can  see  all 
this  and  make  no  effort  to  meet  people  with 
the  only  thing  that  can  save  society.  How 
anj'  man  can  stand  and  look  on,  seeing  the 
very  existence  of  our  institutions  threatened, 
and  not  take  the  only  possible  means  of  re¬ 
generating  society,  passes  all  understanding. 
This  is  just  what  Mr.  McAll  did.  It  is  the 
glory  of  his  mission  that  he  went  into  the  very 
hotbed  of  anarchy  and  brought  the  one  thing 
that  could  make  it  safe.  What  mean  those 
decorations  which  cover  his  breast?  What 
mean  the  honors  given  him  by  the  French  Re¬ 
public?  He  didn’t  seek  them,  nor  did  he 
value  them,  but  the  government  saw  that 
wherever  there  was  a  McAll  station,  there 
fewer  policemen  were  needed,  and  they  testi¬ 
fied  their  recognition  of  this  fact. 

“We  could  not  do  better  in  Philadelphia  than 
to  open  forty  such  stations.  Let  the  Church 
of  Christ  expend  her  strength  in  diffusing  the 
Gospel  of  Christ  through  the  masses  of  the 
people.”  He  appealed,  not  for  the  McAll  Mis¬ 
sion,  but  for  Christ’s  work.  He  should  prob¬ 
ably  never  speak  at  another  annual  meeting 
of  this  Association,  but  he  desired  to  leave  on 
record  his  testimony  to  this  Apostolic  mission, 
for  on  the  prosecution  of  just  such  a  work  as 
this,  not  only  in  papal  lands,  but  in  all  lands 
beneath  the  sun,  depends  the  only  possible 
salvation  from  the  impending  ruin  of  the 
social  state. 

Dr.  Richards  then  introduced  Mrs.  Park- 
hurst,  the  President  of  the  Association,  whose 
husband,  while  she  had  been  presiding  at 
these  meetings,  had  been  reelected  President 
of  a  most  important  society  in  New  York. 

Mrs.  Parkhurst  brought  before  the  assembly 
a  plan  proposed  by  Mr.  B.  F.  Jacobs,  and 
which  he  would  himself  have  presented  had 
he  not  been  prevented  by  illness.  It  was  that 
each  of  the  130  Sunday-schools  of  the  McAll 
Mission  be  provided  with  the  necessarj'  wall 
pictures,  picture  cards,  and  illustrated  leaflets 
by  some  American  Sunday  -  school,  which 
would  thus  come  into  immediate  correspond¬ 
ence  with  the  foreign  school.  Twenty- five 
dollars  would  be  sufficient  for  each  school. 
After  the  matter  had  been  fully  explained  by 
Mrs.  Parkhurst,  Dr.  Richards  suggested  that 
pledges  might  then  be  made  by  any  superin¬ 
tendent  present,  and  Mr.  Wanamaker,  the 
Superintendent  of  the  Central  Congregational 
Church,  rose  with  an  Amen  to  Mr.  Jacobs  and 
a  pledge  of  twenty- five  dollars  from  his  school. 
After  a  collection  and  a  closing  hymn  and 
prayer,  the  meeting  was  dismissed  by  Dr. 
Pierson  with  the  benediction. 


a>'>’ouncem:ext. 

Mr.  J.  Howard  Breed,  son  of  the  late  hon¬ 
ored  Rev.  W’.  P.  Breed,  D.  D. ,  has  been  appointed 
by  the  Board  of  Publication  and  Sabbath - 
School  Work,  to  take  charge  of  the  work  for 
Young  People’s  Societies.  His  position  is  in 
the  Sabbath-School  and  Missionary  Depart¬ 
ment,  and  his  work  will  be  to  familiarize  the 
Young  People’s  Societies  with  Sabbath -School 
missions,  and  gain  their  co-operation  in  the 
noble  cause  of  saving  America  for  Christ  by 
saving  the  children.  James  A.  Worden. 

Philadelphia,  April  37. 
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The  Christian  Advocate  having  been  rebuked 
by  “an  intelligent  layman,”  for  making  prom¬ 
inent  the  fact  that  those  converted  or  taken 
into  the  church  are  adults,  and  assured,  that 
if  a  distinction  is  made  as  between  children 
and  adults,  “it  certainly  ought  to  be  in  favor 
of  the  children,”  makes  reply  as  follows: 

As  a  general  principle,  the  genuine  conver¬ 
sion  of  a  child  is  undoubtedly  to  be  preferred 
to  that  of  an  adult ;  though  there  are  some 
exceptions,  as  where  the  adult  unregenerate 
is  doing  extraordinary  evil,  and  converted 
would  be  capable  of  doing  extraordinary  good. 
But  as  children  are  easily  persuaded  to  take 
any  step,  the  possibility  of  deception  through 
the  mistaking  of  sympathy  ana  acquiescence 
for  a  genuine  work  of  grace  is  considerable, 
while  the  power  of  grace  in  overcoming  the 
resistance  of  an  adult  mind,  and  changing  the 
habits  and  character  of  one  long  indifferent  to 
righteousness,  or  enslaved  by  sin,  furnishes 
a  conspicuous  demonstration  of  the  reality  of 
religion. 

A  revial  that  is  confined  exclusively  to  chil¬ 
dren  is  open  to  suspicion.  To  make  formal 
statistics  of  the  number  of  children  and  adults 
would  be  objectinable ;  but  we  cannot  see  any 
evil  in  the  announcement  of  the  number  of 
adults  in  the  ordinary  news  reports  of  revivals, 
as  it  may  enable  the  reader  to  form  a  more 
vivid  and"  discriminating  estimate  of  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  work. 

As  regards  the  young,  a  very  great  deal,  of 
course,  depends  on  their  subsequent  training 
by  the  pastor  and  others,  but  the  general  expe¬ 
rience  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  is,  that 
young  converts  run  well,  the  great  mass  of 
them  becoming  intelligent  and  active  Chris¬ 
tians.  Mr.  Hammond  has  had  great  experi¬ 
ence  in  special  work  among  children  and 
youth,  as  well  as  those  of  adult  years,  and 
he  is  persuaded  of  the  great  importance  of  be¬ 
ginning  the  Christian  course  even  in  tender 
years.  He  is  greeted  almost  everywhere  he 
goes  by  persons  now  of  mature  years,  who 
count  themselves  among  his  host  of  “children 
converts.  ”  One  of  the  very  hopeful  aspects  of 
our  time  is  the  strong  hold  that  our  churches 
have  ui)on  the  young.  May  it  never  be  lightly 
esteemed  !  The  future  is  with  them— even 
the  near  future. 


The  Outlook  notes  the  new  bill  reported 
from  the  Judiciary  Committee  by  Senator 
Hoar,  for  the  suppression  of  the  lottery  traffic. 
We  fully  agree  with  our  contemporary  that  it 
is  a  measure  worthy  the  active  championship 
of  all  who  care  for  the  moral  welfare  of  the 
community.  The  opposition  to  it  will  be 
persistent,  and  perhaps  from  unexpected  quar¬ 
ters.  It  is  an  issue  that  should  be  promptly 
met.  Petitions  to  Congress  and  letters  to 
members  are  in  order; 

The  measure  differs  in  no  essential  respect 
from  that  published  several  weeks  ago,  for 
which  petitions  are  now  being  circulated.  The 
importation  of  lottery  matter  within  the 
United  States,  and  its  transportation  from 
State  to  State  by  any  means  whatever,  are 
prohibited  by  carefully  drawn  provisions.  The 
day  the  substitute  was  read  Senator  Hoar 
asked  for  its  immediate  consideration.  To 
this  Senator  Vest  of  Missouri  objected,  on  the 
ground  that,  while  he  might  support  the  bill, 
he  would  like  to  have  time  to  look  it  over,  as 
it  involved  nice  questions  respecting  the 
authority  of  the  Federal  Government.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  the  bill  went  over  to  the  next  day, 
when  Senator  Hoar  again  asked  for  its  imme¬ 
diate  consideration,  and  was  met  with  an  ob¬ 
jection  from  Senator  Gorman.  It  was  urged 
against  the  measure  that  it  would  interfere 
with  church  raffles,  to  which  Senator  Hoar 
sensibly  replied:  “We  must  not  stop  fighting 
the  devil  because  now  and  then  he  makes  a 
pretense  at  helping  a  church.  ”  The  members 
of  churches  who  indorse  this  sentiment,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  constituents  of  the  objecting 
Senators,  must  push  forward  the  work  of 
urging  upon  Congress  immediate  action  in  this 
matter.  Many  of  the  petitions  thus  far  for¬ 
warded  have  been  presented  in  both  Houses, 
and  upon  the  number  of  such  petitions  depends 


the  question  how  soon,  or  whether,  this  law 
shall  be  enacted.  There  is  no  powerful  finan¬ 
cial  body,  with  agents  at  Washington,  urging 
this  measure.  Indeed,  there  are  no  agents  at 
Washington  urging  it,  and  unless  the  churches, 
as  the  representatives  of  the  organized  moral 
and  religious  forces  of  the  country,  shall  come 
forward  in  its  behalf  there  is  no  hope  of  bring¬ 
ing  it  to  a  vote.  If  brought  to  a  vote,  there 
is  little  chance  of  its  defeat,  for  there  is  hard¬ 
ly  a  constituency  in  the  entire  country  whose 
representative  would  dare  violate  the  general 
moral  sentiment  by  voting  for  the  Lottery. 


The  Voice  is  clear  that  a  tariff  commission 
is  growing  in  favor,  and  hereupon  calls  atten¬ 
tion  to  one  essentia]  point  which  is  omitted  in 
all  the  bills  now  before  Congress,  viz : 

The  commission  must  be  a  part  of  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  department  of  the  Government,  and 
not  simply  a  special  committee  created  by 
Congress  to  investigate  and  make  recommenda¬ 
tions.  Such  special  committees  or  commis¬ 
sions  have  had  in  the  past  no  power  to  do  any¬ 
thing  but  gather  data  and  make  a  report  to 
Congress,  the  report  to  be  torn  to  tatters 
straightway  and  kicked  hither  and  yon  as  per¬ 
sonal  and  class  interests  dictated.  The  com¬ 
mission  we  favor  is  not  merely  a  commission, 
but  a  bureau  of  the  executive  department, 
appointed  not  merely  to  gather  data,  but  to 
adjust  the  tariff  schedule  in  accordance  there¬ 
with.  Such  a  tariff  commission,  or,  better, 
tariff  bureau,  would  be  subject  to  Congress 
simply  as  the  other^branches  of  the  executive 
department  are  subject  —  that  is.  Congress 
would  determine  the  law  in  accordance  with 
which  the  tariff  rates  should  be  adjusted  and 
the  commission  or  bureau  would  be  subject  to 
that  law,  its  sole  powers  being  administrative, 
not  legislative.  But  Congress  once  having 
laid  down  the  law,  the  bureau  would  execute 
it  and  make  its  reports  to  the  executive  de¬ 
partment,  not  necessarily  to  Congress.  Sup¬ 
pose,  for  instance.  Congress  should  enact  a 
law  that  the  tariff  on  certain  classes  of  articles 
imported  from  England  should  be  eoual  to 
the  difference  in  the  labor  cost  of  production 
here  and  in  England,  such  difference  to  be 
ascertained  by  the  bureau,  and,  when  ascer¬ 
tained  and  declared,  to  go  into  effect  without 
further  action  of  Congress.  This  would  give 
us  (1)  some  chance  of  a  scientific  basis  for  our 
tariff;  (2)  it  would,  to  a  great  extent,  remove 
the  details  in  the  adjustment  of  the  tariff 
schedules  from  the  arena  of  partisan  politics : 
(3)  it  would  give  to  us  a  flexible  tariff,  that 
could  be  readily  adjusted  to  the  varying  con¬ 
ditions  of  trade  without  blocking  the  other 
work  of  Congress  for  weeks,  year  after  year, 
and  the  wheels  of  industry  as  well ;  (4)  it 
would  throw  upon  protected  manufacturers 
the  principal  burden  of  proof  when  making 
demands  for  higher  protection ;  (5)  it  would 
insure  to  the  wage- earners  the  benefit  of  the 
protection  given,  while  giving  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  manufacturer  a  fair  and  equal  chance 
despite  his  payment  of  higher  wages,  with  his 
foreign  competitor:  (tt)  it  would  operate  also 
to  vhe  advantage  of  foreign  wage-earners,  and 
incidentally  tend  to  remove  the  causes  of 
emigration  to  this  country,  by  depriving  the 
foreign  manufacturer  of  any  advantage  coming 
to  him  in  our  market  from  a  reduction  of 
wages. 

The  Vermont  Chronicle  has  this  reference 
to  the  special  religious  observance  of  Sunday 
next : 

The  Prudential  Committee  of  the  American 
Board  has  sent  to  its  missionaries  a  message 
of  affection  and  sympathy,  with  the  request 
that  they  observe  Sunday,  May  13,  as  a  day  of 
special  prayer.  The  petitions  especially  to  be 
offered  are,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  may  be  poured 
out  on  the  missions  and  that  revivals  of  relig¬ 
ion  may  distinguish  this  trying  year  of  our 
work;  that  the  afflicting  financial  troubles 
may  teach  Christians  a  deeper  spirit  of  ^  elf- 
sacrifice  for  Christ ;  that  the  work  may  suffer 
no  loss  as  a  result  of  a  shortness  of  funds, 
nearness  to  Christ  making  all  quick  to  plan, 
rich  in  resources,  wise  in  execution,  and  pre¬ 
vailing  in  prayer;  finally,  that  those  desiring 
to  go  as  missionaries  may  be  generously  sent 
by  the  churches.  The  same  circular  has  also 
been  sent  to  pastors  of  churches  and  to  wo¬ 
men’s  auxiliary  boards,  asking  that  the  same 
day  be  observed  as  a  day  of  prayer  by  all 
Christians,  for  spiritual  blessings  upon  all  mis¬ 
sions  and  missionaries.  ...  In  these  times, 
when  help  from  man  in  the  way  of  abundant 
contributions  fails,  there  is  special  reason  to 


ask  help  of  God.  Why  should  not  every 
church,  on  the  13th  of  May,  make  special 
prayer  for  the  whitened  fields  that  so  much 
need  the  gracious  overruling  providence  of  the 
Master? 

The  Occident  hails  from  all  up  and  down 
the  Pacific  coast,  with  headquarters  at  San 
Francisco.  Thus  it  represents,  as  no  other  of  our 
Church  papers  may  claim  to  do,  the  permanent 
“Great  West”  of  our  country,  and  which  no 
longer  moves  and  fluctuates  westward,  as  Dr. 
Kendall  used  to  maintain,  at  the  rate  of  fif¬ 
teen  miles  each  year.  The  “Star  of  Empire” 
has  paled,  declined,  and  finally  vanished  over 
there  where  the  horizon  and  those  wide,  peace¬ 
ful  waters  meet !  Ceasing  to  follow  it  as  for 
long,  not  only  the  West  but  the  Middle,  the 
North,  the  South,  and  East  will  become  bet¬ 
ter  defined  and  looked  after.  Just  now  our 
distant  neighbor’s  horosope  of  the  old  South 
quarter  of  the  heavens  is  unfavorable,  or  at 
least  confused.  The  young  women  there  are 
not,  as  in  the  final  West,  the  hope,  pride  and 
dependence  of  the  Church.  We  quote: 

We  feel  that  the  Southern  Presbyterian 
Church  is  altogether  too  conservative  in  re 
gard  to  the  Christian  Endeavor  Society.  A- 
committee  was  appointed  to  present  recom¬ 
mendations  to  the  coming  General  Assembly. 
They  do  not  forbid  their  churches  organizing 
Christian  Endeavor  Societies,  but  section 
three  of  the  recommendation  would  kill  any 
society,  and  it  would  kill  a  large  number  of 
churches  in  the  North.  It  reads  as  follows : 

“3.  In  societies  which  are  constituted  of 
both  sexes.  Sessions  should  take  care  that  the 
women  and  girls  do  not  transgress  the  limits 
tions  of  Scripture  by  conducting  meetings  or 
by  engaging  in  public  prayer  and  exhortation.  ” 

We  bmieve  that  if  Paul  was  alive  to-day,  he 
would  be  found  in  the  Christian  Endeavor 
Society.  The  spirit  of  his  letters,  inspired  by 
the  Holy  Ghost,  would  not  allow  him  to  advo¬ 
cate  the  closing  of  a  church  prayer  meeting 
simply  because  there  were  no  men  capable  of 
offering  a  prayer.  There  is  a  higher  position 
for  woman  than  to  lead  conventions,  or 
manipulate  politics,  and  that  is  to  be  queen 
of  a  home.  Gut  if  the  young  men  continue  to 
ruin  their  health  and  character  by  drink  and 
tobacco,  the  queen  must  live  alone,  and  Paul 
himself  would  not  forbid  her  leading  a  prayer¬ 
meeting.  No  young  man  addicted  to  the 
cigarette  habit  has  ever  been  able  to  pass  the 
second  year  examinations  in  college.  For 
the  same  reason  the  young  ladies  are  pushing 
their  brother  out  of  positions  of  trust  and 
honor.  In  like  manner  they  have  taken  their 
position  as  active  church  workers.  Thus  the 
case  stands  to-day  in  State  and  Church.  A 
few  years  ago  there  was  a  prospect  of  a  large 
crop  of  alcohol -soaked,  cigarette-dried,  im¬ 
becile  fathers.  But  the  Christian  Endeavor 
movement  came  forward  and  the  young  men 
are  being  trained,  may  we  say  largely  oy  the 
young  ladies,  to  be  men. 


The  Christian  Inquirer,  of  the  Baptist 
Church,  tells  how  matters  get  tangled  oc¬ 
casionally,  in  a  sister  denomination : 

A  good  Methodist  brother  is  in  a  fix.  Rev. 
Arvin  C.  Bowdish  had  been  transferred  to  the 
New  England  Conference  by  Bishop  Fowler, 
to  take  the  place  made  vacant  by  the  coming 
of  the  Rev.  Louis  Albert  Banks  to  the  Hanson 
Place  M.  E.  Church,  Brooklyn,  ^['he  New 
England  Conference  met  on  Wednesday,  the 
next  day,  and  on  a  visit  to  the  Book  rooms,  in 
New  York,  that  morning,  previous  to  his  go¬ 
ing  to  Boston,  Dr.  Bowdish  found  a  telegram 
awaiting  him  from  Bishop  Fitzgerald  announc¬ 
ing  that  he  could  not  place  him,  although  it 
w’ould  mipear  he  had  not  yet  looked  over  the 
field.  'The  doctor  expected  to  go  to  Brookline, 
Mass.,  as  the  pastor,  and  thought  the  matter 
was  settled.  This  is  one  of  the  felicities  of 
the  system.  The  good  man  is  hung  up  be¬ 
tween  the  New  York  and  New  England  Con 
ferences.  Somewhere  on  the  way,  perhaps, 
there  is  a  Baptist  or  a  Congregational  pulpit 
that  he  can  fall  into.  Nevertheless,  “the  sys 
tern”  has  its  advantages. 


Man  is  born  to  expend  every  particle  of 
strength  which  God  Almighty  has  given  him, 
in  doing  the  work  he  finds  he  is  fit  for ;  to 
stand  up  to  it  to  the  last  breath  of  life,  and 
do  his  best.— Carlyle. 
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THE  CHILDHOOD  OF  MOSES. 

The  Book  of  Exodus. 

According  to  the  computation  indicated  in 
the  Introduction  to  last  Sunday’s  lesson,  the 
Book  of  Exodus  covers  about  860  years,  from 
the  death  of  Josepth  to  the  building  of  the 
Tabernacle.  Of  these,  340  are  covered  by  the 
first  two  chapters,  and  260  by  the  first  eight 
verses  of  the  first  chapter;  the  events  em¬ 
braced  in  chapters  iii.-x).  cover  only  two 
years,  the  year  before  and  the  year  following 
the  Exodus. 

The  very  appropriate  name  of  the  book  is 
taken,  not  from  the  Hebrew  Bible,  in  which, 
according  to  the  custom  that  we  observed  in 
Oenesis  (Lesson  for  January  7th),  the  book 
was  called  by  its  first  two  words,  *4»Mi  these 
are  the  names,  or.  more  briefly,  by  the  second. 
Names.  The  LXX.  chose  for  it  a  title  sug¬ 
gested  by  its  contents,  and  the  Vulgate  trans¬ 
lated  the  word  into  Exodns,  which  nearly  all 
later  translations  have  retained. 

Until  a  comparatively  recent  time  there  was 
no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  men  that  Moses  was 
the  author  of  Exodus  and  the  three  following 
books  attributed  to  him  (as  is  also  Genesis)  in 
the  titles  of  our  English  Bibles.  For  a  long 
time  after  it  became  apparent  that  Genesis 
was  composed  of,  or  at  least  from  various 
documents.,  it  was  held  that  Moses  was  the 
editor  or  compiler  of  Genesis,  and  the  writer 
of  the  other  four  books.  It  is  only  justice  to 
the  students  of  these  lessons  to  inform  them 
that  the  composite  character  of  Genesis  which 
has  been  brought  forward  in  this  series,  is  a 
theory  of  which  no  European  scholar  of  dis¬ 
tinguished  authority,  however  conservative, 
admits  any  doubt.  In  America,  however,  the 
question  is  by  no  means  closed.  This  is  very 
natural.  A  certain  degree  of  education  is 
much  more  general  in  this  country  than  in 
any  other,  and  especially  of  education  in 
Scriptural  things.  Many  a  Bible  class  pupil 
has  a  textual  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  that 
would  put  to  shame  some  of  the  most  famous 
Hebrew  scholars  of  Germany  ;  and  where  such 
a  degree  of  knowledge  is  so  widespread,  and 
high  and  exact  scholarship  is  proportionately 
rare,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  people  cling 
tenaciously  to  the  views  they  have  always 
held,  and  that  even  eminent  scholars  are  re¬ 
luctant  to  disurb  them  in  their  views.  Of 
course  it  needs  not  to  be  argued  that  the 
opinions  of  this  vast  body  of  intelligent  and 
pious  men,  who  are  not  special  scholars  in 
Hebrew  and  Oriental  languages,  are  of  no 
value  at  all  as  a  basis  for  judgment  on  such  a 
question ;  but  the  fact  also  remains  that  of 
men  who  have  a  righi  to  be  called  scholars, 
there  is  in  Americas  large  numerical  majority 
who  hold  to  what  is  briefly  called  the  traditional 
view.  It  is,  however,  no  injustice  to  any  of 
these  to  say  that  of  American  scholars  who 


have  an  international  reputation,  only  one, 
the  distinguished  theologian  whose  sermon 
controverting  one  of  the  lessons  of  this  course, 
was  published  in  last  week’s  Evangelist,  is 
now  to  be  ranked  in  this  school.  So  far  as 
American  scholars  are  known  beyond  the  lim¬ 
its  of  their  own  country,  he  stands  alone  in 
refusing  to  admit  that  Genesis  contains  three 
clearly  distinguishable  principal  narratives. 

So  much  it  seems  necessary  to  say  in  justice  to 
those  who  avail  themselves  of  the  aid  of  The 
Evangelist  in  the  study  of  their  Sunday- 
school  lessons,  and  who  are  not  in  a  position 
to  investigate  this  question  independently. 
Reminding  them  that  up  to  this  time  we  have 
come  by  degrees  to  perceive  the  existence  of 
these  three  documents  in  Genesis,  kut  have 
not  touched  the  question  who  was  their  com¬ 
piler  or  editor,  we  now  begin  a  preliminary 
review  of  Exodus.  It  is  very  certain  that  the 
hand  that  brought  the  three  documents  of 
Genesis  together  into  their  present  form,  might 
have  been  that  of  Moses  (with  some  later 
editing,  such  as  has  been  pointed  out),  and  we 
may  very  properl5'  hold  to  this  view  until  good 
evidence  of  some  other  view  is  brought  for 
ward. 

We  are  not,  however,  intelligently  prepared 
to  open  this  question  now.  We  have  much  to 
ask  of  the  inspired  narrative  of  the  Exodus 
as  to  its  character  and  contents  before  we 
have  any  right  to  call  in  question  that  which, 
in  all  good  faith  and  loyalty  to  the  Word  of 
God,  we  have  been  taught  to  hold  on  this  sub¬ 
ject. 

The  first  thing  that  we  observe  is  that  there 
is  no  such  break  between  Exodus  and  Leviti¬ 
cus  as  there  was  between  Genesis  and  Ex¬ 
odus.  The  opening  words  of  Leviticus  join 
immediately  upon  the  closing  words  of  Exo¬ 
dus  ;  so  far  as  time  or  subject  is  concerned, 
the  partition  might  have  been  anywhere  else 
as  well  as  here.  Looking  forward  to  the  Book  | 
of  Numbers  we  find  the  same  state  of  things. 
Leviticus  closes  with  the  commandments  of 
the  Lord  to  Moses  in  Mount  Sinai,  and  Num¬ 
bers  opens  with  the  words  of  the  Lord  to  j 
Moses  in  the  wilderness  of  Sinai,  and  it  is  still  | 
the  second  year  after  the  departure  from  j 
Egypt.  Passing  on  to  Deuteronomy,  the  case  , 
is  still  the  same ;  thirty-eight  years  have  | 
indeed  elapsed,  but  there  is  not  the  slightest  | 
break  between  Numbers  xxxvi.  13  and  Deuter-  | 
onomy  i.  1.  But  for  the  question  of  length 
the  four  books  might  have  been  one.  j 

There  is  nothing  particularly  remarkable  in  , 
this  fact,  so  far,  except  that  it  appears  to  | 
make  it  proper  and  indeed  necessary  for  us  to  j 
include  the  three  following  books  in  our  j 
study  of  the  literary  character  of  Exodus,  j 
But  it  is  a  very  striking  fact  that  when  we 
come  to  Joshua  the  case,  though  not  identical, 
is  very  much  the  same.  The  traditional  the¬ 
ory  is  that  the  last  chapter  of  Deuteronomy  is 
from  the  pen  of  the  author  of  Joshua;  but 
this  does  not  account  for  all  the  facts.  A  ; 
great  deal  of  the  matter  in  Joshua  has  already  j 
been  given  in  Deuteronomy ;  we  need  only  j 
compare  the  references  in  the  first  chapter  and, 
look  them  out  to  be  convinced  that  these  refer 
ences  are  more  than  a  passing  allusion  by 
the  author  of  Joshua  to  events  recorded  by  some 
other  writer.  But  such  coincidences  are  not  con¬ 
fined  to  the  first  chapter ;  they  extend  through 
the  entire  book,  as  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
learn,  if  not  in  the  present  series  of  lessons, 
then  another  year  when  we  proceed  farther 
in  the  study  of  the  Pentateuch. 

Here  for  to-day  our  introductory  study 
must  close,  that  we  may  give  due  attention  to 
the  lesson  passage.  Let  none  of  us  think, 
however,  that  these  introductory  studies  have 
no  bearing  upon  the  devotional  and  practical 
study  of  the  Bible.  It  is  not  as  a  matter  of 
merely  intellectual  interest  that  we  ask  scien¬ 


tific  questions,  such  as  those  of  date  and 
authorship.  Though  our  access  to  God 
through  His  Word  does  not  depend  on  such 
things,  for  the  most  unlearned  man  may  find 
God  in  Hie  Word,  yet  scientific  truth  in  these 
as  in  all  other  matters,  ought  to  help  us  the 
better  to  understand  God’s  teachings  in  His 
Word,  and  we  have  the  authority^  of  our  Lord 
himself  for  not  accepting  without  question  the 
traditions  of  men,  however  renowned  for  sanc¬ 
tity. 

THE  LESSON. 

Exodus  ii.  1-10. 

Golden  Text.— He  shall  call  upon  me  and  I 
will  answer  him  ;  I  will  be  with  him  in  trouble  ; 
I  will  deliver  him  and  honor  him. — Psalm 
xci.  15. 

Our  last  lesson  left  the  unhappy  children  of 
Israel  reduced  to  the  condition  of  serfs,  their 
lires  made  bitter  trith  hat'd  bondage.  But  the 
Pharaoh’s  purposes  were  not  accomplished  by 
this  course.  True,  he  succeeded,  in  part,  by 
their  help,  in  becoming  the  greatest  builder 
of  history ;  not  only  the  two  store  cities,  but 
every  town  in  Ancient  Egypt  yields  up  to  the 
explorer  architectural  traces  of  his  presence. 
But  he  did  not  succeed  in  so  weakening 
Israel  that  he  needed  no  longer  to  fear  a  pos¬ 
sible  uprising :  the  more  they  irere  afflicted  the 
more  they  multiplied.  He  resorted,  therefore, 
to  an  infamous  device  to  compass  secretly 
the  death  of  all  male  infants  (i.  15,  16),  and 
when  that  failed,  he  oi)enly  avowed  this 
atrocious  policy,  and  commanded  that  every 
new-born  male  infant  should  be  drowned  (22). 
It  w’as  precisely  at  this  juncture  that  the 
child  Moses  was  born. 

From  the  first  verse  of  our  lesson  we  should 
sup{K>se  that  the  marriage  of  His  parents 
had  taken  place  in  this  untoward  time ;  but 
Aaron,  three  years  older  than  Moses,  and  Miri¬ 
am,  at  least  ten  years  older,  are  proof  to  the 
contrary.  This  teaches  us  that  we  may  not 
dei>end  ui)on  the  tenses  of  our  English  trans¬ 
lation  as  an  evidence  of  time,  and  it  is  a  fact 
that  the  Hebrew  is  often  as  misleading. 

We  need  not,  of  course,  understand  from 
verse  1  that  the  parents  of  Closes  were  brother 
and  sister ;  the  words  sou  and  daughter  are 
continually  used  in  Scrijtture  for  remoter  de¬ 
scendants.  From  vii.  20,  however,  we  learn 
that  Jochebed  (her  name  is  there  given)  was 
a  near  relative  of  her  husband,  being,  not  his 
niece,  as  Sarah  was  Abraham’s  (Gen.  xx.  12), 
but  his  aunt.  In  this  passage  Amram  (his 
name  is  here  given)  is  the  grandson  of  Levi 
(conijjare  verses  16,  18)  ;  and  Numbers  xxvi. 
59  states  that  Jochebed  was  the  daughter  of 
Levi,  born  after  the  removal  to  Egypt.  Our 
lesson  passage  is  beautifully  supplemented  by 
the  speech  of  Stephen  (Acts  vii.  20,  21,  and 
by  Hebrews  xi.  23.)  Evidently  the  parents  had 
looked  forward  to  nothing  less  than  the  de¬ 
struction  of  the  child  that  should  be  born,  but 
when  they  looked  upon  the  baby  so  exceeding 
fair,  as  Stephen  said,  or,  as  the  margin  has 
it,  fair  to  Ood,  their  love  for  the  little  one 
grew  so  strong  that  it  brought  faith  in  its 
train.  So  goodly  a  child,  they  felt,  must  have 
been  sent  by  God  for  some  imi)ortant  work, 
and  by  faith  they  received  courage  to  be  latf 
afraid  of  the  king’s  eommaudment  (Heb.  xi. 
23),  and  to  run  the  terrible  risk  of  hiding  him 
for  three  months  in  the  house.  This  beautiful 
story  naturally  lent  itself  to  legend  ;  Josephus 
tells  us  that  the  child  was  of  unnatural  size 
as  well  as  of  superhuman  beauty,  and  there 
are  stories  of  his  infant  powers  which  make 
him  a  second  Hercules. 

The  ark,  to  which  at  last  in  the  urgency  of 
circumstances,  yet  still  in  faith,  the  child  was 
committed,  was  a  covered  casket  made  of  bul¬ 
rushes  (which  popular  belief  held  to  be  proof 
against  crocodiles).  The  word  is  used  else- 
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where  only  of  Noah's  ark  ;  the  ark  of  the  cov¬ 
enant  is  another  word. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  mother 
expected  the  salvation  of  her  child.  She  did 
not  stay  to  watch,  probably  because  she  could 
not  be  easily  hidden ;  but  she  posted  her  little 
daughter  in  a  safe  place,  to  see,  not  what 
became  of  him,  but  ichat  would  be  done  tcith 
him.  She  had  surely  chosen  with  delibera¬ 
tion  the  princess’s  bathing  place ;  and  no  doubt 
the  Israelites  all  knew  that  the  princess  was 
not  in  sympathy  with  the  Pharaoh’s  policy. 
That  she  was  not  is  evident  from  her  words 
when  she  saw  the  child  (verse  6) ;  “Another 
of  those  unhappy  little  creatures!”  she  virtu¬ 
ally  exclaims. 

Much  useless  breath  has  been  wasted  upon 
the  dishonesty  of  the  mother  who  would  take 
“wages”  for  nursing  her  own  child.  As  if  it 
were  not  all  a  transparent  but  most  necessary 
subterfuge,  in  which  the  princess  was  in  no 
respect  deceived.  The  very  wording  of  little 
Miriam’s  question,  a  nurse  of  the  Hebrew  wom¬ 
en,  would  naturally  suggest  the  child’s  own 
mother  to  any  one  not  hopelessly  thick  wit- 
ted.  This  the  princess  surely  was  not.  She 
was  as  intelligent  as  she  was  brave  and  kindly. 

The  name  she  gave, to  her  adopted  son  shows 
that  she  had  the  courage  of  her  convictions. 
The  etymology  of  the  word  is  not  clear,  but 
the  meaning  is  evident,  and  could  not  be 
mistaken  by  those  who  saw  the  little  child 
playing  in  the  palace ;  any  man  child  who  had 
been  drawn  out  of  the  water  must  have  been 
one  of  the  Hebrews’  children. 

So  God  overrules  the  most  adverse  circum¬ 
stances  to  further  his  plans.  The  very  darkest 
hour  of  Israel’s  history  was  the  hour  when  its 
deliverance  was  begun.  “When  the  tale  of 
bricks  is  doubled  Moses  comes,  ”  says  the  Jew¬ 
ish  proverb  ;  but  it  does  not  explain  the  reason 
why.  The  reason  is  in  those  two  words  of 
Hebrews,  By  faith.  A  faith  that  can  spring 
up  into  such  vigorous  life  in  the  very  blackest 
night,  is  a  faith  which  might  remove  moun¬ 
tains,  a  faith  through  which  God  can  work. 
If  He  does  not  many  mighty  works  for  us  in 
our  dark  hours,  it  is  because  of  our  unbelief. 

IIESULTS  THUS  FAR. 

Several  years  ago  Dwight  L.  Moody  began 
an  experiment  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  when  he 
organized  a  Bible  Institute  for  the  purpose  of 
training  young  men  and  women  to  do  all  sorts 
of  Christian  work.  The  experiment  has  not 
only  been  successful,  but  has  prompted  others 
to  work  on  the  same  lines.  It  is  instructive 
to  get  a  glimpse  of  the  history  of  the  students 
who  have  passed  through  the  Institute,  when 
we  find,  for  example,  that  not  less  than  129 
have  entered  upon  mission  work,  C4  in  Africa, 
Burmah,  China,  Corea,  Japan,  India,  Ceylon, 
Persia,  Micronesia,  Syria,  Siam,  Turkey,  the 
West  Indies,  South  America,  and  Mexico,  and 
!io  as  Home  Missionaries,  in  city  and  countiy, 
among  Indians  and  Freedmen,  Jews  and 
Greeks.  There  are  28  engaged  as  Secretaries 
of  Young  Men’s  and  Young  Women’s  Christ¬ 
ian  Associations,  pastor’s  assistants,  and 
church  visitors.  Over  *0  have  become  pastors 
of  churches  in  several  different  denominations ; 
40  have  taken  up  evangelistic  work,  and  8  are 
gospel  singers.  There  are  23  more  in  positions 
of  responsibility  as  Superintendents  of  Mission 
Halls,  Principals  of  Educational  Institutions, 
Secretaries  of  Christian  organizations,  mat¬ 
rons  of  Industrial  Schools,  colporteurs,  etc. 
A  large  number  have  gone  into  theological 
and  medical  schools,  to  complete  their  prepa¬ 
ration  for  home  pastorates,  or  for  foreign  mis¬ 
sion  work. 

During  his  World’s  Fair  Evangelistic  Cam- 

Si  Mr.  Moody  made  constant  use  of  the 
Institute  workers  as  part  of  the  great 
force  he  had  at  command  in  that  remarkable 
movement,  an«’  the  experience  there  gained 
was  most  valuable  to  them. 


Cbristtan 

Enbeavor. 


By  the  Bev.  S.  W.  Pratt. 

Liove. 

May  14.  Love  destroys  fear.  IJohn  4:16-21. 

15.  Love  fullills  the  law.  Matthew  22 : 34-40. 

16.  Love  proves  discipleship.  John  13:31-35. 

17.  Love  is  not  easily  provoked.”  Matthew  5:43-4S. 

18.  Love  sent  Christ.  John  6 : 28-40. 

16.  Love  dwells  in  God.  1  John  4 : 7-12. 

20.  Topic.  What  love  does  for  the  world.  1  Cor¬ 
inthians  13 : 1-13. 

Love  is  a  much  abused  word.  It  may  be 
used  to  express  our  appetite,  or  liking,  or  as 
the  definition  of  God  from  the  highest  exhi¬ 
bition  of  the  divine  being.  In  the  chapter 
under  consideration  the  work  charity  is  found 
in  King  James,  taken  from  the  Latin  “caritas” 
in  the  Vulgate,  which  has  been  degraded  from 
its  meaning  of  holy  affection  to  the  giving  of 
alms,  or  the  exercising  of  a  kindly  judgment 
The  Revision  has  the  word  love,  and  it  will  be 
found  profitable  to  read  the  chapter  inserting 
that  word  in  the  place  of  charity  before  going 
further.  Then  the  full  force  of  the  passage 
will  be  seen,  and  its  connection  with  what 
precedes  and  follbws  it.  For,  beautiful  as  it 
is,  and  even  unsurpassed,  it  depends  for  its 
force  on  the  previous  chapter.  As  there  are 
different  members  in  the  body,  each  differing 
in  position  and  importance,  yet  all  necessary, 
and  one  dependent  for  its  efficiency  on  the 
other,  so  in  the  Church  there  are  diversities 
of  gifts,  but  the  same  spirit,  and  all  are  min¬ 
istering  to  and  for  the  same  Lord.  To  one  is 
given  wisdom,  to  another  knowledge,  to  oth¬ 
ers  faith,  gifts  of  healing,  working  of  mira¬ 
cles,  prophecy,  discerning  of  spirits,  tongues, 
and  interpretation  of  tongues.  Some  of  these 
seemed  more  honorable  or  brilliant ;  and  one 
coveted  the  other’s  gifts,  and  thus  neglecte<l  to 
exercise  his  own,  and  schism  followed.  All 
could  not  be  Apostles,  or  all  prophets,  or 
teachers,  or  workers  of  miracles,  or  heal,  or 
speak  with  tongues. 

The  latter  gift  was  peculiarly  esteemed,  and 
while  it  was  right  to  desire  earnestly  the  best 
gifts,  the  Apostles  showed  them  a  still  more 
excellent  way.  Instead  of  desiring  greater 
gifts  and  becoming  uncharitable  and  envious 
because  one  had  them  not,  the  more  excellent 
way  was  to  use  the  gift  one  had  in  the  right 
spirit,  and  faithfully  for  the  good  of  all.  The 
superlative  grace  of  love  could  be  manifested 
in  the  exercise  of  any  gift,  and  so  make  that 
gift  beautiful  ami  glorious ;  and  the  lack  of 
that  grace  would  render  any  gift  valueless. 

It  is  true  in  common  life  as  in  church 
affairs,  that  gifts  are  more  highly  esteemed 
than  graces.  The  so-called  accomplishments 
which  are  showy  and  brilliant  are  rather 
sought  than  the  culture  of  the  mind  and 
heart.  To  be  fashionably  dressed  and  have  a 
smattering  of  music  and  French,  to  be  a  social 
leader,  even  to  the  neglect  of  the  quieter  home 
life,  or  the  more  solid  education,  or  the  good 
works  of  a  Christian  life,  such  are  the  highest 
ambitions  of  many  whose  Christian  experience 
should  have  taught  them  better. 

The  Apostle  shows  that  accomplishments  are 
nothing  without  the  grace  of  love,  and  that 
love  ennobles  the  accomplishment  and  makes 
it  useful.  But  love  can  adorn  any  sphere  of 
life,  and  is  within  the  reach  of  all.  The 
humblest,  as  well  as  the  highest,  may  attain 
to  this.  It  is  the  chief  beauty  and  the  high¬ 
est  culture.  The  active  graces  make  a  greater 
show,  while  the  passive  have  more  real  worth. 
The  gift  should  be  the  medium  through  which 
to  dipslay  the  grace.  When  our  Lord  preached 
in  His  Sermon  on  the  Mount  the  way  of  real 
blessedness,  the  Pharisees  could  see  nothing 


in  it  to  desire,  for  it  was  through  the  passive 
virtues  rather  than  those  which  could  be  seen 
of  men  and  praised.  The  same  idea  is  con¬ 
veyed  as  in  the  choice  of  David  for  king. 
“Man  looketh  on  the  outward  appearance,  but 
God  looketh  on  the  heart.”  Or,  as  a  little 
girl  once  put  it,  on  the  inward  appearance. 
Love  comes  from  the  heart  and  shows  the 
character,  and  is  the  true  and  divine  standard 
of  judgment,  or  measure  of  worthiness 
Tongues  of  men,  and  even  of  angels,  without 
love  would  be  only  noise,  empty  sound 
Prophecy  and  faith  of  miracles  would  be 
nothing  without  it.  The  disciples  once  denied 
a  man  the  name  of  Christian  because  he 
did  not  work  in  their  way,  not  discerning  his 
spirit,  and  Christ  rebuked  them  for  it. 
Alms  giving  without  love  has  no  credit  as 
heavenly  treasure ;  but  may  be  the  purchase 
of  the  privilege  to  sin,  or  a  balm  to  a  guilty 
conscience.  Bestowed  in  love  it  is  an  offering 
to  the  Lord  of  sweet  savor  and  treasure  laid 
up  in  heaven.  One  might  even  go  to  the  stake 
for  the  glory  of  it,  and  not  in  love  to  Christ. 

Then  follows  what  love  does  that  manifests 
its  spirit.  These  are  negative  and  passive 
rather  than  active,  and  make  little  show.  It 
suffereth  long  and  is  kind,  envieth  not,  vaunt- 
eth  not  itself,  is  not  puffed  up,  does  not  be¬ 
have  itself  unseemly,  seeketh  not  its  own,  is 
not  provoked,  taketh  not  account  of  evil,  re- 
joiceth  not  in  unrighteousness,  but  rejoicetb 
with  the  truth,  beareth,  believeth,  hopeth, 
and  endureth  all  things.  Nowhere  else  can 
be  found  such  a  catalogue  of  beautiful  and 
blessed  things.  Here  is  a  field  for  culture 
largely  untried  and  full  of  blessed  promise. 
What  a  beautiful  heart  that  must  be  in  which 
these  things  flourish.  And  they  are  as  modest 
as  the  sweet  arbutus  which  hides  its  beauty 
nnder  the  leaves.  The  Holy  Spirit  delights  to 
dwell  in  such  a  heart,  and  loves  its  possessor. 

The  exercise  of  gifts  may  lack  occasion  and 
they  become  useless,  but  love  never  fails  for 
opportunity,  or  ceases  to  grow.  Its  duration 
is  not  limited  even  to  life,  for  as  long  as  God 
is  Love  it  shall  imitate  and  please  and  serve 
Him  and  increase  in  blessedness.  These  gifts 
are  connected  with  partial  and  imperfect 
knowledge,  and  belong  to  the  present  age, 
while  love  belongs  to  the  consummation  of 
the  glory  of  the  hereafter.  Now  we  are  as 
children,  then  we  shall  be  full  grown.  Now 
we  see  as  in  a  darkened  glass,  then  we  can 
look  into  the  sun  truly.  We  shall  then  know 
even  as  the  Spirit  of  God  knows  us,  and  see 
as  w’e  are  seen  of  Him.  Then  we  shall  know 
and  see  ourselves  and  others  as  God  does,  and 
know  the  superlative  beauty  and  excellency 
and  glory  of  love.  Then  faith  shall  be  changed 
to  sight,  hope  to  fruition,  and  love  shall  con¬ 
tinue  in  the  presence  and  service  of  God,  blest 
and  blessing,  but  never  ceasing  ;  greater  than 
gifts  in  heaven  because  of  that  which  makes  a 
gift  worthy.  Then  it  is  character  rather  than 
accomplishments,  or  acquirements,  or  posses¬ 
sions  that  makes  one  worthy  before  God. 


An  International  Temperance  Congress  is 
being  arranged  for  to  be  held  at  Prohibition 
Park,  Staten  Island,  on  June  3,  4  and  o  next. 
It  is  expected  that  Gen.  Neal  Dow  will  be 
present  and  that  at  least  one  of  the  sessions 
will  take  the  form  of  a  reception  to  him. 
Among  the  speakers  already  secured  are : 
Gen.  Neal  Dow,  Dr.  John  Hall,  Joseph  Cook, 
Samuel  Dickie,  Chairman  of  the  National 
Prohibition  Committee,  Maj.-Gen.  O.  O. 
Howard,  President  of  the  National  Temper¬ 
ance  Society,  Mrs.  Mary  T.  Burt,  President  of 
the  New  York  State  W.  C.  T.  U.,  Hon.  John 
G.  Woolley,  Father  Murphy  of  Toronto,  T. 
Edward  Murphy,  and  others.  The  Park  is 
readily  reached  by  ferry  from  the  foot  of 
Broadway. 
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The  Children  at  Home, 


A  BIT  FROM  “  THE  CHILD’S  GARDEN  OF 
VERSES.” 

AVe  built  a  ship  ai>on  the  stairs. 

All  made  of  the  back  bed-room  chairs. 

And  filled  it  full  of  sofa  pillows. 

To  go  a'sailing  on  the  billows. 

We  took  a  saw  and  several  nails. 

And  water  in  the  nursery  paUs ; 

And  Tom  said,  ”  Let  us  also  take 
An  apple  and  a  slice  of  cake,” 

Which  was  enough  for  Tom  and  me 
To  go  a'sailing  on  till  tea. 

We  sailed  along  for  days  and  days. 

And  had  tbe  very  best  of  plays ; 

But  Tom  fell  out  and  hurt  his  knee. 

So  there  was  no  one  left  but  me. 


THE  PEACE  MAKINH  DUCK. 

FOR  THE  LITTLE  PEOPLE. 

By  Susan  Teall  Perry. 

I  am  sure  all  the  children  who  like  to  hear 
true  stories  will  be  glad  to  know  these  inter¬ 
esting  facts  about  a  duck,  who  earned  for 
itself  the  name  of  “The  Peace-maker.” 

The  peace-making  duck  lived  on  a  poultry 
farm  in  Kentucky.  It  was  not  what  could  be 
called  “a  rare  species,”  or  “a  fine  bird,”  as 
regards  its  appearance  and  pedigree,  as  poul¬ 
try-keepers  count  greatness.  But  in  charac¬ 
ter  it  was  a  rare  fowl,  as  you  will  soon  find. 
The  farmer  and  the  farmer’s  boys  thought 
more  of  that  duck  than  of  all  the  high-priced 
ones  they  had,  with  all  their  fine  display  of 
feathers. 

If  you  have  ever  watched  the  fowls  in  a 
chicken  yard,  or  on  a  farm,  you  have  noticed 
that  they  have  traits  in  their  characters  some¬ 
thing  like  those  people  have.  There  are  some 
little  chickens  that  always  run  quickly  to  the 
coop  when  the  mother  calls  theio,  and  others 
that  like  to  stray  off  and  wait  awhile  before 
they  obey  their  mothers.  There  are  some  lit¬ 
tle  ducklings  who  go  out  and  swim  on  the 
pond  with  their  mothers,  and  don’t  mind  her 
when  she  tells  them  to  keep  near  her  and  near 
the  shore,  but  have  such  a  desire  to  see  what 
is  beyond  and  below  them  that  they  swim 
away  down  the  stream,  or  across  a  wide  ex¬ 
panse  of  water,  and  keep  their  mothers  con¬ 
stantly  worrying  about  them.  I  am  sure  this 
■“peace  making  duck”  never  made  its  mother 
any  such  trouble  when  it  was  a  duckling. 
You  have  also  noticed  that  roosters  will  fight 
with  each  other;  even  very  young  roosters 
who  have  not  yet  learned  to  crow  will  get 
angry  at  some  little  happening,  and  fly  at 
each  other  in  a  furious  waj'. 

The  roosters  on  this  fine  poultry  farm  in 
Kentucky  were  just  like  roosters  in  all  the 
other  States  of  our  country.  They  would 
fight,  and  the  “peace-making  duck”  could  not 
bear  to  see  such  a  display  of  ugly  temper.  No 
matter  where  this  duck  was,  or  what  it  was 
doing,  whether  eating  a  good  meal  or  having 
a  pleasant  sail  on  the  pretty  pond,  the  moment 
there  was  a  rooster  fight,  the  peace-maker 
hurried  to  the  field.  'When  the  combatants 
flew  at  each  other,  with  their  feathers  all 
ruffled  up,  and  tried  to  see  “which  would 
whip,”  the  peace  making  duck  ran  between 
them  and  quacked  loudly.  The  fighters  were 
always  so  surprised  that  this  duck  dared  to  in¬ 
terfere  in  their  battle,  that  they  stopped 
fighting  for  a  moment  to  look  at  her.  Instant¬ 
ly  the  duck  would  run  between  the  legs  of  one 
of  the  roosters  and  take  hold  of  him  by  the 
tail  feathers,  and  the  fight  would  be  over  for 
that  time.  No  rooster  who  respected  himself 
could  give  battle  after  a  duck  had  grabbed  him 
by  the  tail  feathers ;  such  a  shameful  mortifica¬ 
tion  as  that  was,  made  him  think  of  trj’ing  to 
regain  some  respect  for  himself,  instead  of 
fighting  his  neighbor.  Don’t  you  think  that 


we  might  learn  a  very  good  lesson  from  this 
“peace-making  duck”  and  instead  of  stirring 
up  unpleasant  things  to  rouse  an  angry  spirit, 
try  to  make  everybody  kind  and  thoughtful 
of  everybody  else? 

MAY  BRADLEY’S  SPRING  DRESS. 

By  Maud  Manning. 

The  winter  dress  had  been  worn  longer  than 
usual  that  spring.  May  had  patiently  waited 
for  her  new  suit,  because  she  knew  the  April 
income  was  less  than  usual,  and  her  mother’s 
anxiety  for  her  childrens’  needs  greater  than 
ever  before,  and  May  being  the  eldest,  had 
naturally  shared  her  mother’s  cares  since  her 
father’s  death.  She  was  unselfish,  always 
ready  to  give  up  any  want  or  wish  of  her  own 
for  tbe  sake  of  her  brothers  and  sister. 

May’s  winter  cashmere  dress  had  become 
uncomfortably  warm,  and  more  than  once  the 
thought  had  crept  in,  “I’ll  not  go  to  church 
and  Sabbath-school  until  I  have  something 
else  to  wear,”  and  she  had  difflculty  to  feel 
quite  content  that  the  other  girls  of  her  class 
had  preceded  her  several  Sabbaths  with  their 
spring  suits.  May  not  only  loved  and  truly 
sympathized  with  her  mother,  but  she  was 
trj’ing  to  live  a  Christian  life  and  felt  that 
her  heavenly  Father  knew  just  what  was  best 
for  her. 

However,  one  Sabbath  morning  she  came  to 
her  class  wearing  an  inexpensive,  but  pretty 
and  suitable  dress,  one,  it  is  true,  that  didn’t 
cost  as  much  as  the  trimmings  of  Sue  Harvey’s, 
but  May  was  very  happy  and  content  with  it. 
But  when  she  saw  her  classmates  scanning  her 
dress  and  heard  Sue  Harvey  whisper  to  her 
next  neighbor,  “What  do  you  think  she  paid 
a  yard  for  that?"  poor  May  had  to  struggle  to 
keep  back  the  tears.  How  hurt  she  was ;  her 
pride  so  wounded ! 

Her  “Daily  Text”  for  that  morning  was, 
“Create  in  me  a  clean  heart,  O  God,  and  re¬ 
new  a  right  spirit  within  me.”  She  had  re¬ 
peated  it  in  her  morning  prayer  before  she  left 
her  room,  and  now  it  came  to  her  mind  with 
wonderful  force.  How  thoughts  crowded  in ! 
The  trying  weeks  of  the  spring,  the  managing 
not  to  get  into  debt,  the  doing  without  all 
luxuries,  and  sometimes  the  necessities  of  life, 
her  mother  having  to  wear  an  old  dress  in  or¬ 
der  to  buy  this  for  May,  and  she  was  so  satis¬ 
fied  with  it.  It  looked  verj'  poor  and  simple 
in  comparison  with  Sue’s  and  the  other  girls, 
but  she  didn’t  think  so  when  she  first  came 
into  the  class,  but  now,  oh,  could  she  have  a 
“right  spirit”  with  that  tone  of  voice,  even  in 
its  whisper,  ringing  in  her  ears.  ‘  What  do 
you  think  she  paid  a  yard  for  that?” 

May  was  the  best  scholar  in  the  class,  and 
the  truth  was.  Sue  Harvey  envied  her  pretty 
face,  that  looked  prettier  than  ever  in  the  new 
suit,  and  would  gladly  have  exchanged  her 
own  expensive  wardrobe  for  May’s  pretty 
face ;  it  was  envy  that  prompted  the  question. 
But  May  knew  nothing  of  that ;  her  pride  had 
been  touched,  and  that  she  had  not  “a  right 
spirit  within  her”  had  been  proved  by  those 
words  of  Sue. 

May  went  home  resolved  not  to  tell  of  her 
morning’s  trial,  but  the  sad  face  was  noticed 
by  her  mother,  who  questioned  her  when  alone 
in  regard  to  it.  May’s  mother  was  her  most 
intimate  friend;  they  understood  and  had  im¬ 
plicit  confidence  in  each  other.  The  recital 
of  the  morning’s  experience  called  forth  the 
mother’s  tender  sympathies. 

“I  know  how  tried  you  must  have  been,” 
she  said  kissing  her  tenderly.  “You  knew 
your  lesson  to-day,  didn’t  you?” 

“Oh,  yes,  perfectly”;  but  May  didn’t  say 
also  she  was  the  only  one  in  the  class  who  had 
studied  the  subject  their  teacher  had  given 
them  in  addition  to  the  regular  lesson,  and 
had  been  commended  before  the  class  for  it. 


That  was  so,  and  it  w'as  also  true  that  her 
teacher  wished  heartily  that  the  other  schol¬ 
ars  were  equally  good  and  as  circumspect  in 
their  behavior  as  May. 

“Well,  daughter,  I  think  you  must  have  had 
your  teacher’s  approval.  You  go  to  Sabbath 
school  to  learn  of  our  blessed  Master,  who 
had  not  where  to  lay  His  head.  When  the 
crowds  flocked  to  hear  Him,  He  didn’t  ques¬ 
tion  whether  their  robes  were  of  the  finest 
silk  or  linen,  but  whether  they  were  seeking 
the  truth.  The  rich  young  man  in  the  Gos¬ 
pel  was  dressed  probably  in  the  choicest  gar¬ 
ment  his  money  could  buy,  and  went  away 
from  Jesus  ‘sorrowful.’  We  don’t  know  if 
he  ever  sold  his  possessions  and  followed  Him, 
but  we  do  know  that  Lazarus,  a  beggar,  who 
had  no  one  to  nurse  his  sores  but  the  dogs, 
went  to  heaven,  while  the  rich  man.  who  was 
clothed  in  purple  and  fine  linen  and  fared 
sumptuously  every  day,  was  separated  from 
Lazarus  by  ‘  a  great  gulf.’  Remember, 
daughter,  ‘Man  looketh  upon  the  outward  ap¬ 
pearance  and  God  upon  the  heart’ ;  be  content 
with  what  our  Father  gives  you,  and  trust 
Him  with  the  rest.”? 

It  took  May  all  the  week  to  pray  over  her 
trial.  When  the  next  Sabbath  came,  a  sweet 
peace  filled  her  soul.  She  went  to  her  Sab¬ 
bath-school  class  rejoicing  she  had  overcome 
by  grace  the  discontent  and  pride  that  made 
her  so  unhappy  the  Sabbath  before. 

H’HO  MADE  IT? 

Sir  Isaac  Newton  was  once  examining  a  new 
and  fine  globe  when  a  gentleman  came  into 
his  study  who  did  not  believe  in  God,  and  de¬ 
clared  that  the  world  we  live  in  came  by 
chance.  He  was  much  pleased  with  the  hand¬ 
some  globe,  and  asked :  “Who  made  it?”  “No¬ 
body,  ”  answered  Sir  Isaac ;  “  it  happened  here.  ” 
The  gentleman  looked  up  in  amazement  at  the 
answer,  but  he  soon  understood  what  it  meant. 
Who  can  say  that  this  beautiful  and  wonder¬ 
ful  world  came  by  chance  when  he  knows  that 
there  is  not  a  house  or  ship  or  picture  or  any¬ 
thing  in  it  but  has  had  a  maker? 

S03IE  DANGERS  OF  THE  SCHOOL-ROOM. 

Under  the  title  of  “Some  Derangements  of 
the  Heart  and  Stomach  produced  by  the  Usual 
Position  assumed  by  Children  in  School,”  Dr. 
Motais  read  an  interesting  and  important  pa¬ 
per  before  the  Academy  of  Medicine  of  Paris, 
which  is  reported  in  The  London  Lancet  of 
March  31.  By  the  “usual  position  assumed  in 
school”  Dr.  Matois  means  that  attitude  in 
which  the  pupil  seats  himself  on  the  ischial 
tuberosity,  supporting  himself  by  leaning  on 
the  left  elbow  and  stooping  forward,  so  that 
the  trunk  of  the  body  then  develops  an  ante- 
ro-lateral  curvature.  The  result  is  that  the 
border  of  the  false  ribs  on  the  left  side  de¬ 
scends  until  it  is  in  contact  with  the  iliac 
crest,  so  that  the  larger  curvature  of  the 
stomach  is  pressed  upon  the  spleen  and  gener¬ 
al  mass  of  the  intestines.  A  fold  is  also  formed 
at  the  upper  part  of  the  abdominal  wall,  and 
the  anterior  surface  of  the  stomach  follows 
the  curve.  These  conditions  produce  a 
mechanical  hindrance  to  the  movements  of 
the  cardiac  stomach.  The  function  of  the 
thoracic  viscera  is  equally  interfered  with, 
owing  to  the  drawing  together  of  the  ribs  and 
also  by  the  desc  nt  of  the  left  half  of  the 
diaphragm  toward  the  upper  border  of  the 
stomach.  The  obstacle  to  respiration  thus 
created  reacts  on  the  heart,  the  contractions 
of  which  are,  moreover,  mechanically  hin¬ 
dered  by  the  distortion  of  the  thoracic  cavity. 
The  neck  is  necessarily  somewhat  twisted, 
and  the  large  vessels  at  the  root,  therefore, 
are  submitted  to  a  certain  amount  of  torsion, 
the  effect  of  the  attitude  is  especially  marked 
when  an  organic  affection  of  the  heart  exists. 
Dr.  Motais  is  of  opinion  that  this  position 
protracts  the  duration  of  dyspepsia.  He  has 
found  that  if  children  who  suffer  from  it  are 
made  to  assume  a  correct  posture  in  school 
the  symptoms  subside  more  rapidly.  The  same 
observations  are  applicable  to  adults  engaged 
in  sedentary  occupations. 
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A  BEAUTIFUL  GARDEN. 

“What  a  blessing  and  pleasure  it  must  be  to 
you  country  folks  that  you  have  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  having  a  flower  garden  every  sea¬ 
son,”  said  a  city  friend  who  lived  in  an  apart¬ 
ment  house. 

Yes,  it  is  a  great  gift  given  to  us  who  are 
country  dwellers,  to  have  the  benefit  of  a 
flower  garden.  We  all  know  how  many  good 
influences  come  from  being  surrounded  by  a 
profusion  of  beautiful  flowers.  We  do  from 
our  hearts  pity  our  friends  who  live  in  the 
city  and  have  no  privileges  of  enjoying  the 
beauties  of  a  garden.  And  to  those  who  have 
room  outside  and  a  place,  we  would  say.  Do 
have  some  part  of  it  portioned  off  to  raise 
flowers  in.  Encourage  the  children  to  have 
their  beds  of  flowers,  and  let  them  sow  the 
seeds  themselves  and  tend  the  plants  as  they 
come  up.  Interest  yourselves,  mothers,  in 
this  good  work  for  the  children.  Be  out  of 
doors  with  them  as  much  as  possible,  and 
teach  them  the  thousand  and  one  things  of 
interest  to  be  learned  in  a  garden.  You  may 
have  “to  read  up”  to  be  able  to  explain  the 
different  habits  of  plants  and  their  needs,  so 
as  to  talk  with  the  children  intelligently,  but 
you  will  give  yourself  many  of  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  subjects  for  thought  if  you  do  take 
time  for  such  researches.  What  sort  of  flow¬ 
ers  do  the  bees  find  the  most  profitable  for 
their  business  of  honey  making?  What  use  is 
the  toad  that  we  see  hopping  about  the  beds 
in  the  early  morning?  The  same  old  toad  has 
come  out  to  welcome  our  garden  making  for 
years.  We  treat  him  with  the  greatest  con¬ 
sideration,  because  he  looks  after  some  of  the 
destroyers  of  our  garden  and  keeps  them  in 
check.  Beautiful  words  can  be  spoken  to  the 
children  of  the  morning  and  the  evening  dew  ; 
of  the  health-giving  power  of  growth  in  the 
summer  rain.  The  cobwebs  spun  in  the  re¬ 
cesses  of  the  garden,  or  in  little  patches  over 
the  lawn,  what  of  them? 

Mack  Isambard  Brunei,  the  great  engineer, 
tells  how  he  came  to  invent  the  famous  boring 
shield  with  which  the  Thames  tunnel  was  ex¬ 
cavated,  which  gives  a  great  interest  to  even 
the  worms,  which  are  often  spoken  about  as 
“horrid  things.”  He  tells  the  story  in  this 
wise:  “I  was  standing  one  day  watching  the 
naval  wood-worm,  when  a  brilliant  thought 
came  to  me.  I  saw  this  worm  boring  its  way 
into  the  piece  of  wood  upon  which  it  operated 
by  means  of  a  very  extraordinary  mechanical 
apparatus.  Looking  at  the  animal  attentively 
through  a  microscope,  I  found  that  it  was 
covered  in  front  with  a  pair  of  valvular  shells ; 
that  with  its  foot  it  communicated  a  rotary 
motion  and  a  forward  impulse  to  the  valve, 
which  acted  upon  the  wood  like  a  gimlet, 
penetrating  its  substance ;  and  that  as  the 
particles  of  wood  were  loosened,  they  passed 
through  a  fissure  in  the  foot,  and  then  through 
the  body  of  the  borer  to  the  mouth,  where 
they  were  expelled.  ‘Here,’  thought  I,  ‘is 
just  the  sort  of  a  thing  I  want.  ’  He  forth¬ 
with  set  to  work,  and  the  final  result  was  the 
famous  boring  shield.  ”  So  do  not  despise 
even  the  crawling  worm,  for  it  has  its  good 
points  of  study. 

A  little  book  chanced  to  fall  into  my  hands 
a  few  days  since,  entitled,  “The  Beautiful 
Flower  Garden.  ”  It  is  published  by  W.  Atlee 
Burpee  and  Company,  Philadelphia.  In  it  I 
read  many  excellent  suggestions  about  garden 
making.  The  author,  F.  Schuyler  Matthews, 
makes  a  good  point  when  he  say's  that  plants 
set  out  in  even  rows,  and  just  so  far  apart, 
do  not  have  an  artistic  effect.  He  says:  “Sol¬ 
diers  represent  law  and  order,  and  those  are 
necessary  for  the  preservation  of  peace ;  but 
flowers  are  peaceful  poets,  not  disciplined  sol¬ 
diers,  and  it  is  hard  to  understand  why  they 


should  be  drawn  up  in  line.  ”  Set  your  plants 
in  groups,  and  arrange  the  colors  harmonious¬ 
ly,  and  with  proper  care  you  will  have  a 
beautiful  flower  garden.  S.  T.  P. 

WAITING. 

One  of  the  most  impressive  religious  services 
ever  held  even  in  great  Cathedrals,  is  described 
by  the  author  of  “Heroes  of  the  Goodwin 
Sands. "  He  is  the  chaplain  of  the  Mission  for 
Seamen  at  Deal,  and  has  known,  at  first  hand, 
many  a  story  of  terrible  and  dramatic  wrecks 
on  the  treacherous  banks  known  as  the  Good¬ 
wins  : 

On  the  evening  of  one  stormy  day  it  was  re¬ 
ported  that  a  man  was  seen  running  to  and  fro 
on  the  Goodwins,  and  that  a  new  wreck  could 
be  distinguished  there ;  but  as  the  wind  was 
northeast  and  there  was  a  lee  tide,  it  would 
have  been  useless  to  launch  the  life-boat.  The 
tide  would  be  over  at  half-past  ten,  but  until 
then  nothing  could  be  done,  and  so  the  usual 
service  was  held,  with  about  sixty  splendid 
old  seamen  present.  At  all  times  these  meet¬ 
ings  were  of  an  overwhelming  interest,  but 
now  must  be  added  to  the  dramatic  picture 
the  distant  and  apparently  deserted  figure 
just  seen  through  the  rifts  of  the  mist,  and 
the  eager,  sympathetic  faces  of  the  boatmen, 
in  their  absolute  helplessness  for  a  few  hours. 
I  am  only'  recording  the  barest  facts  when  I 
say  that  the  response  of  “Good  Lord,  deliver 
us !”  following  that  most  solemn  of  all  the  pe¬ 
titions  of  the  Litany,  was  touching  beyond  the 
power  of  words  to  describe.  In  the  midst  of 
the  service  I  stopped  and  said:  “Has  any  man 
another  suggestion  to  offer?  Shall  we  tele¬ 
graph  for  the  Dover  tug?”  A  short  discussion 
proved  this  to  be  useless,  and  the  service  went 
on.  The  hymns  sung  at  that  service  were 
three  in  number: 

“  Light  in  the  darkness,  sailor; 

Day  is  at  hand  ” ; 

“  Rescue  the  perishing  ” ; 

and  then 

“  Jesus,  lover  of  my  soul.” 

No  man  could  fail  to  think,  at  each  part  of 
the  service,  of  the  poor,  forlorn  figure  on  the 
Goodwins,  now  in  such  dire  need  of  help. 
They  launched  at  nine  o’clock,  and  finally 
worked  into  Trinity  Bay,  in  the  very  heart  of 
the  Goodwins.  They  could  see  nothing  in  the 
inky  blackness,  and  hear  nothing  but  the  hol¬ 
low  thunder  of  breaking  surf.  Then  they 
steered  the  boat  into  the  midst  of  the  break¬ 
ers  and  ran  before  the  wind.  The  hungry  sea 
raged  round  the  life-boat  like  a  pack  of  wolves. 
It  literally  boiled  over  her  as  she  flew  before 
the  gale  and  the  impulse  of  the  swell  astern. 
Some  were  of  the  opinion  that  the  wreck  had 
disappeared, but  the  coxswain  carried  all  hearts 
with  him  when  he  said:  “We’re  not  going 
home  till  we  see  and  search  that  wreck  from 
stem  to  stern.  ”  So  they  anchored  in  Trinity 
Bay,  and  when,  about  half-past  three,  the 
gray  dawn  stole  over  the  horizon,  they  began 
their  hunt.  They  found  the  wreck  and  the 
one  survivor  of  the  crew,  the  Norwegian  cap¬ 
tain,  a  man  who  had  lived  through  that  awful 
night  with  death  staring  him  in  the  face,  and 
who,  when  taken  ashore  and  warmed  and  com¬ 
forted,  could  only  lay  his  head  upon  his  arms 
and  sob  over  the  loss  of  his  companions. 

Fourteen  women,  known  as  “The  Gray  La¬ 
dies  of  London,”  have  dedicated  their  lives  to 
working  among  the  poor  of  Blackheath.  The 
iwpulation  of  this  district  amounts  to  over 
70,000,  and  the  Gray  Ladies,  so  called  from 
the  habit  they  wear,  visit  the  sick  and  try  to 
educate  the  well.  They  have  one  day  a  week 
for  rest,  but  with  that  exception  devote  them¬ 
selves  entirely  to  the  people  around  them. 


Three-year-old  Georgia  was  with  his  papa  in 
the  barn.  Seeing  a  pitchfork,  he  said:  “Papa, 
is  that  what  horses  eat  hay  with?” 


NORTHERN  NEW  YORK  SOCIETY. 

The  Twenty-second  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Woman’s  Presbyterian  Foreign  Missionary  So¬ 
ciety  of  Northern  New  Y'ork  was  held  in  the 
Presbyterian  church  in  Glens  Falls,  April  18-19. 

Mrs.  Joseph  Potter  of  Whitehall  was  the 
leader,  and  the  trend  of  the  meeting  was 
inspiring,  bringing  hope  and  courage  to  every 
heart.  In  the  evening  the  large  church  was 
packed.  The  Rev.  John  R.  Grosser,  the  pastor 
of  the  church,  presided,  and  spoke  very 
fitting  words  of  welcome  to  the  delegates. 
Mr.  Robert  E.  Speer  made  the  address  of  the 
evening.  No  one  who  has  ever  heard  Mr. 
Speer  needs  to  be  told  that  he  roused  his 
audience  and  held  them  spellbound,  and  sent 
them  away  feeling  inspired  to  renewed  effort 
in  this  great  field.  Such  foiceful  delivery  and 
deep  earnestness  as  his  must  carry  conviction 
to  all  who  hear  him. 

Thursday’s  work  opened  with  a  devotional 
service,  led  bj'  Mrs.  W.  H.  Hollister  of  Troy. 
The  deeply  spiritual  atmosphere  which  per¬ 
vaded  this  meeting  was  an  excellent  prepara¬ 
tion  for  the  work  which  followed.  Earnest 
prayers  were  offered  for  the  beloved  President 
of  this  Society,  Mrs.  G.  C.  Yeisleyof  Hudson, 
who  is  mourning  the  recent  loss  of  an  only 
b  other. 

At  the  close  of  this  meeting,  Mrs.  Archibald 
McClure  of  Albany  took  the  chair,  and  the 
business  session  began.  After  a  rising  vote  of 
sympathy  for  the  absent  President,  Miss  Anna 
Anderson  of  Albany  gave  the  annual  address, 
presenting,  in  a  few  moments,  and  in  a  grace¬ 
ful  and  telling  manner,  ideas  which  would 
furnish  thought  for  many  hours.  She  urged 
that  we  enlarge  our  horizon,  and  feel  our  in¬ 
dividual  responsibility  for  the  whole  world. 
Miss  E.  A.  Darling  of  Auburn.  N.  Y'. ,  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Society,  read  the  Minutes  of  the 
last  annual  meeting,  held  in  Saratoga,  and 
then  the  General  Secretary,  Mrs.  H.  B.  Mason 
of  Troy,  gave  a  most  interesting  and  compre¬ 
hensive  report,  covering  the  work  in  foreign 
fields,  and  showing  great  research  and  thor¬ 
ough  knowledge.  Mrs.  Charles  Nash  of  Troy, 
Treasurer  of  the  Society,  presented  her  report, 
which  was,  on  the  whole,  encouraging,  con¬ 
sidering  the  financial  stress.  After  the  report 
of  the  Publication  Committee,  given  by  Miss 
C.  A.  Bush  of  Troy,  the  Nominating  Commit¬ 
tee,  through  Mrs.  D.  N.  Kirk  of  Albany,  re¬ 
ported  the  reelection  of  all  the  officers,  except 
Mrs.  H.  B.  Nason,  whose  regretted  resignation 
as  General  Secretary  was  filled  by  Miss  Mary  L. 
Platt  of  Troy. 

After  a  bountiful  and  delicious  lunch  served 
in  the  commodious  church  parlors  by  the  ladies 
of  the  church,  the  afternoon  session  opened 
with  the  report  of  the  Special  Object  Secre¬ 
tary,  Mrs.  M.  G.  Curtis  of  Troy.  She  was 
followed  by  Miss  Darling,  who  presented,  in  a 
very  clear  and  concise  way,  the  plan  now 
under  consideration  for  consolidating  the 
several  Woman’s  Boards  of  Foreign  Missions 
into  one.  Miss  Emma  DeForest  of  Fort  Ed¬ 
ward,  the  Secretary  for  Band  Work,  brought 
before  the  delegates  the  needs  of  the  work 
among  the  young  people,  urging  its  im¬ 
portance  and  proposing  plans  for  carrying  it 
on.  Mrs.  Wellington  White,  formerly  of  Can¬ 
ton,  China,  was  then  introduced,  and  for  an 
hour  thrilled  and  swayed  the  audience  with 
such  a  solemn,  pathetic  appeal  for  our  sorrow¬ 
ing,  sinning  sisters  in  China,  as  brought  tears 
to  many  eyes,  and  the  earnest  resolve  to  many 
hearts  to  redouble  effort  in  this  great  cause. 

The  church  was  again  filled  to  the  doors  in 
the  evening,  when  Mr.  Horace  T.  Pitkin  of 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  spoke  on  “Sow¬ 
ing  the  seed."  He  made  a  strong  and  elo¬ 
quent  appeal  to  young  people,  painting  in 
graphic  words  the  fields  white  to  the  harvest, 
showing  where  and  how'  the  seed  should  be 
sown,  and  urging  upon  those  present  their  re¬ 
sponsibility  in  the  matter.  In  his  case,  as  in 
that  of  Mr.  Speer,  the  consecrated,  noble 
young  life  was  a  very  impressive  object-lesson. 
Mrs.  White  followed,  with  a  few  well  chosen 
words  on  medical  missionary  work.  The  Rev. 
Mr.  Grosser  pronounced  the  benediction. 

Time  and  space  fail  me  to  enlarge  upon  the 
lavish  and  loving  hospitality  shown  to  the  dele¬ 
gates,  the  beautifully  decorated  church,  the 
sweet  and  elaborate  music,  all  of  which 
helped  to  make  this  a  long-to-be-remembered 
meeting.  Isabel  M.  Terrett. 
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At  the  May  prayer-meeting,  whose  subject 
is  always  Siam  and  Loos,  Mrs.  Prentice  pre¬ 
sided.  “The  morning  light  is  breaking"  was 
the  first  hymn,  and  after  prayer  a  few  items 
were  given  on  these  countries  by  the  leader. 

The  first  mission  was  opened  in  Bangkok 
“the  key  to  Siam”  in  1840,  Petchaburee  and 
Ratburee  following  in  ’61  and  ’89.  We  have 
eight  ministers  there,  three  physicians,  and 
fifteen  ladies,  beside  the  native  helpers.  There 
are  317  communicants  in  the  seven  churches, 
and  300  pupils  in  the  ten  schools.  The  entire 
Bible  has  been  printed  in  the  Siamese,  and 
this  marks  a  new  era  in  the  work. 

The  Laos  people  are  a  more  sturdy  race  and 
more  interesting  to  us  because  more  responsive 
to  the  Gospel.  We  have  four  stations  and 
1,590  communicants.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Briggs 
have  left  their  precious  hospital  in  Lakawan 
to  go  to  the  new  station,  Praa,  in  which  many 
of  us  have  an  interest  through  special  gifts. 
The  work  is  opening  so  wonderfully  that  the 
people  and  missionaries,  full  of  faith,  ask  for 
seventeen  more  missionaries,  two  new  sta¬ 
tions,  and  the  building  of  five  missionary 
homes. 

Miss  Ellen  Parsons  being  asked  to  speak  of 
the  Mitchell  Memorial,  first  referred  to  the 
map  showing  how  much  larger  our  work  for 
the  Laos  people  is  than  usually  shows  on  a 
map.  The  one  in  Woman’s  Work  for  May 
shows  it  properly,  for  it  touches  three  coun¬ 
tries,  Northern  Siam,  the  British  Possessions 
and  Southern  China.  It  was  hoped  last  year 
that  men  and  money  would  be  found  to  open 
new  stations  in  response  to  the  appeal  sent 
out  by  the  Mission.  The  extra  money  given 
for  this  was  to  be  a  memorial  of  Dr.  Mitchell, 
because  of  his  special  interest  and  prajer  for 
the  new  work  before  his  death.  It  was  hoped 
that  large  sums  from  special  givers  would 
come  in  to  make  up  theS25,(k>0,  but  it  has  not 
been  so.  The  financial  depression  has  greatly 
affected  the  large  gifts,  and  in  Dr.  Mitchell’s 
former  church  in  Chicago,  where  it  was  pro¬ 
posed  to  have  some  memorial  of  him,  the 
wealthy  business  men  have  said  they  will 
give,  but  not  a  cent  of  it  shall  go  out  of  this 
country.  So  instead  of  a  new  station  in  Laos, 
there  will  be  a  stained  glass  window  in  Chica¬ 
go.  Altogether  the  funds  received  are  proba¬ 
bly  less  than  §10,000.  Of  the  eighteen  new 
missionaries  asked  by  the  mission,  five  offered 
themselves  from  one  little  town  in  Nebraska, 
and  Mr.  Dodd  says  if  the  Laos  Christians 
don’t  get  the  full  number,  it  will  be  the  first 
time  they  have  not  gotten  what  they  prayed 
for. 

A  few  words  about  the  two  annual  meetings 
she  had  attended  were  added  by  Miss  Parsons. 
The  Board  of  the  Southwest  met  in  Salina, 
Kansas,  that  of  the  Northwest  at  Denver.  It 
was  not  true  of  the  western  meetings  as  at 
Binghamton,  that  few  men  were  present  at 
the  public  meeting.  When  Miss  Parsons  re¬ 
marked  the  number  of  men  to  her  host,  he 
said,  “Of  course,  why  not!”  At  both  meet¬ 
ings  she  was  struck  by  the  youth  of  those 
present,  and  it  was  sweet  to  see  young  moth¬ 
ers  with  their  babies  in  their  arms.  With 
them  it  was  either  “bring  the  baby  or  stay 
at  home.” 

At  Salina  there  was  a  children’s  service,  and 
at  four  o’clock  they  were  marshalled  in,  two 
hundred  of  them  right  from  the  public 
school.  A  young  man  had  distributed  tick 
ets  and  enlisted  them  by  saying  none  could  be 
admitted  without  a  ticket,  so  every  one  had 
to  come.  The  church  was  packed  for  that 
children’s  hour,  and  they  responded  beauti¬ 
fully. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chalfant  of  China  were  the 


only  missionaries  present,  and  their  costumes 
and  curiosities  and  words  were  heartily  appre¬ 
ciated. 

At  Denver  there  was  a  young  ladies’  hour, 
when  beautiful  young  women’s  voices  filled  : 
the  time.  As  several  of  them  sang.  Lead  ; 
Kindly  Light,  they  were  accompanied  by  two 
mutes  on  the  platform  with  graceful,  rhythmic  : 
gestures.  As  some  one  said,  if  these  could  . 
thus  bring  the  servi('e  of  their  hands,  what 
could  not  we  do  with  our  lips,  too!  In  the  ’ 
Southwest  Board  it  seemed  as  if  the  lips  had  : 
been  opened,  so  free,  so  frank,  and  so  simple 
were  the  prayers  offered.  At  the  evening  ' 
meeting  Miss  Parsons  sat  by  a  plainly  dressed  ; 
woman,  with  a  strong,  fine  face,  with  her  ' 
little  one  in  her  arms,  who  spoke  of  the  joy 
it  would  be  to  her  some  time  to  give  one  of 
her  children  to  the  missionary  work,  though 
“I  am  only  a  farmer’s  wife,”  she  said. 

Miss  Bigelow  of  Japan  had  a  fresh  word  for 
us,  as  she  always  has.  It  was  of  the  need  of 
perfect  sympathy  between  us  here  and  those 
abroad.  The  legend  is  that  in  the  early  ages 
the  sun  goddess  was  deeply  offended  at  her 
brother  because  he  had  trodden  down  her 
corn-fields ;  so  she  shut  herself  up  in  a  cave 
and  left  the  world  all  dark.  She  refused  to 
come  out,  till  finally  the  people  sang  and 
plaj'ed  outside  the  cave,  and  when  she  came 
to  see  what  it  was,  they  bound  the  entrance 
with  ropes  so  that  she  should  never  go  back 
again.  It  is  celebrated  by  the  Japanese  each 
year  by  the  decoration  with  ropes.  At  one 
t'me  in  her  school  at  Yamaguchi,  there  was 
a  misunderstanding  between  Miss  Bigelow 
and  her  girls,  and  they  told  her  afterwards 
they  felt  as  the  people  did  when  the  sun  god¬ 
dess  hid  herself,  and  just  so  Miss  Bigelow 
feels  when  she  fails  to  get  letters  from  home 
and  feels  there  is  a  lack  of  sympathy.  The 
missionaries  must  walk  very  carefully  now 
among  these  proud,  sensitive,  misguided  peo 
pie,  they  must  be  skilled  diplomats,  and  yet 
are  only  human,  and  would  often  fail  if 
Christ’s  strength  were  not  made  perfect  in 
weakness.  The  girls  “gave  her  their  hearts” 
when  she  left — paper  hearts  with  their  name 
and  Scripture  verses — and  write  to  her  to 
“come  back  fast,”  but  if  there  were  only 
money  enough  she  would  rather  start  the 
needed  Bible  training  school. 

After  prayer  Dr.  Thompson  of  Ratburee, 
Siam,  was  introduced.  He  spoke  of  the  sur¬ 
prise  and  pleasure  it  was  to  him  to  find  so 
many  women  interested  and  praying  for  mis¬ 
sions,  so  much  do  the  missionaries  miss 
prayer  and  Christian  companionship  in  their 
lonely  fields.  His  first  four  years  in  Siam 
were  a  trying  experience.  He  and  Mrs. 
Thompson  were  stationed  alone  at  Ratburee, 
Mr.  Eckles  who  went  with  them  being  re¬ 
called  to  Patchaburee.  All  the  work,  religious 
and  medical,  devolved  on  him.  a  layman.  Yet 
God  never  forsook  him,  and  if  he  ever  goes 
back  it  will  be  to  preach  the  Gospel  rather 
than  practice  medicine.  Lower  Siam  is  a 
most  difficult  field.  Buddhism  has  a  strong 
hold  on  the  people,  and  few  converts  are 
made.  At  the  end  of  two  years  the  older 
missionaries  had  left  the  field  on  furlough ; 
there  was  disaffection  among  the  natives,  and 
work  was  at  a  low  ebb.  Then  Dr.  Mitchell 
came  on  his  visit  and  encouraged  them.  The 
darkest  hour  is  past,  the  work  is  on  a  solid 
basis,  and  there  are  some  noble  preachers 
among  our  workers.  The  people  are  not  as 
accessible  as  the  Laos  people,  but  they  are 
souls  to  be  won  for  Christ,  and  we  must  not 
falter  or  give  up. 

Dr.  Dunlap  and  his  family  have  returned 
from  a  town  on  the  east  coast,  where  they  en¬ 
joyed  great  liberty,  visiting  four  provinces  and 
three  islands  and  selling  1,753  Christian  books. 
The  governor  of  one  province  was  celebrating 


the  king’s  twenty- fifth  anniversay,  to  which 
they  were  invited.  They  accepted  on  condi¬ 
tion  that  they  might  show  some  pictures,  so  a 
large  audience,  including  priests,  officials, 
and  soldiers  enjoyed  Bible  pictures  and  Gos¬ 
pel  singing. 

A  gambling  hall  in  Bangkok  has  been  rented 
for  a  preaching  chapel,  and  proves  popular. 
An  open  square  surrounded  by  wickedness  is 
the  preaching  place  in  another  city — “a  good 
place  to  get  an  audience,  but  a  hard  place  to 
make  an  impression  ” 

The  illness  of  Mrs.  J.  B.  Dunlap  and  little 
Leroy  Snyder  are  sad  items,  but  each  mission¬ 
ary  is  doing  faithful  work,  and  we  have  many 
causes  for  rejoicing. 

A  hymn  and  a  prayer  closed  the  hour. 
Those  who  will  be  at  Saratoga  at  the  General 
Assembly  will  be  glad  to  attend  the  Women’s 
Union  Foreign  Missionary  meeting.  It  will 
be  at  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church,  Mon¬ 
day,  May  31st,  at  2  P.  M.,  and  a  delightful 
programme  is  promised. 

A  SUDDEN  AND  HEAVY  .VFFLICTION. 

Some  of  the  daily  journals  of  New  York  city,  as 
well  as  local  papers,  have  given  report  of  the  afflic¬ 
tion  that  has  l)efallen  the  home  of  the  Rev.  R.  P. 
Gibson  of  Croton  Falls,  Westchester  County,  N.  Y. 
That  affliction  has  features  of  special  sadness  and 
trial,  and  I  feel  moved  to  give  a  brief  account  of  it  to 
the  readers  of  The  Evangelist,  and  bespeak  for  this 
brother  and  servant  of  Christ,  .so  well  known  imd 
highly  esteemed  in  the  Presbytery  of  Westchester, 
and  his  family  their  tenderest  sympathies. 

The  parsonage  of  the  Presbyterian  church  of  that 
village  stands  right  upon  the  bank  of  the  Croton 
River,  which  at  its  normal  stage  has  there  a  some¬ 
what  rapid  current,  but  when  swollen  by  rains,  as  at 
the  time  of  the  casualty,  one  very  swift  and  strong. 
In  the  late  afternoon  of  Tuestlay,  ‘24th  ult.,  while 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gibson  were  away  from  home,  en¬ 
gaged  in  pastoral  visitation,  their  little  and  only  son 
Robert,  five  years  of  age,  while  playing  in  the  yanl 
and  temporarily  overlooked  by  his  care-taker,  disap¬ 
peared.  Some  indications  of  freshly  dislodged  stones 
at  a  corner  of  the  lot  on  the  slope  of  the  steep  Imnk, 
where  the  protecting  wire  fence  had  been  somewhat 
disarrangetl,  and  the  finding,  hours  after,  of  his  cap 
caught  in  some  brush,  arrested  in  the  stream  some 
hundreds  of  yards  l)elow,  warrantetl  the  conclusion 
that  the  little  boy,  in  his  happy  play,  had  slipped 
underneath  the  wire  fence,  down  the  bank,  and, 
caught  in  the  rapid,  swirling  curi-ent,  had  been  car¬ 
ried  under  and  l)omc  away.  The  alarm  wa.s  quickly 
given  at  his  disappearance,  and  anxious  search  was 
made  until  far  into  the  night,  but  in  vain.  The 
search  was  renewed  and  continued  through  W'ednes- 
day  and  Thursday  and  Friday.  The  river  was  gone 
over  and  dragged  ;  its  pools  explored  :  many  charges 
of  dynamite  explo<led  in  its  deeper  places,  as  far 
down  as  Croton  Lake,  eight  miles  distant.  Patrols 
have  l)een  constantly  kept  exploring  and  watching 
the  lake  itself,  but  up  to  this  writing  all  in  vain. 
This  sudden  disappearance  of  their  dear  child,  the 
torture  of  the  days  of  unsuccessful  searching,  the 
agoni/.ing  fear  lest  the  body  should  not  be  recovere<l, 
have  made  this  affliction  one  of  especial  painfulness 
to  this  brother  and  his  beloved  wife.  Their  l)eloved 
people  have  gathered  about  them  in  the  protracte<l 
anguish  of  their  trial  with  an  espec  ial  tenderness  of 
sympathy  and  helpfulness,  and  the  heart  of  the 
whole  village  is  moved  toward  them,  and  many  of 
its  people  of  all  classes  and  creeds  have  given  days 
of  labor  and  sacrifice  in  the  protracted  .search. 

May  the  God  of  all  grace  sustain  and  comfort  the 
hearts  of  these  His  beloved  servants  in  this  sore 
trial  !  _  H.  L.  R. 

The  dedication  of  a  fine  new  Presbyterian 
church  at  Bellona,  N.  Y.,  on  April  20,  the 
memorial  gift  of  a  respected  Presbyterian  lady 
of  Seneca  Falls,  proved  an  occasion  of  very 
special  interest  to  all  the  people  resident  in 
that  beautiful  region  on  the  west  bank  of 
Seneca  Lake,  a  half-dozen  miles  south  of 
Geneva,  and  generally  to  the  members  of  the 
Presbytery  of  Geneva.  Dr.  Eddy,  a  man 
of  power,  preached  there  many  years,  and  the 
still  longer  pastorate  of  the  wise  and  laborious 
Goldsmith  followed.  The  sweetest  memories 
and  best  traditions  of  that  region  are  now 
gathered  up  and  perpetuated  ia  this  beautiful 
:  church. 
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MORE  ON  CHRISTIAN  UNITY. 

The  following  is  the  Declaration  by  the 
Congregational  Association  of  New  Jersey 
proposed  for  discussion  before  the  State  and 
local  Conferences  and  the  National  tiouncil, 
and  looking  to  corporate  union  of  the  Con¬ 
gregational  body  of  churches  with  other  de¬ 
nominations  : 

The  doctrinal  basis  of  such  union  must  be 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  as  containing  the  only 
authoritative  revelation  of  Cod  and  of  His 
Son,  Jesus  Christ,  the  <livine  Saviour  and 
supreme  Teacher  of  the  world.  The  teachings 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures  have  been  formulated 
many  times  in  various  creeds  and  catechisms, 
which  all  contain  the  simple,  essential  facts  of 
the  Christian  faith ;  and  especially  in  what  is 
called  the  Apostles’  Creed,  which  deserves 
peculiar  honor  for  its  antiquity  and  simplicity. 
The  central  teaching  of  Jesus  Christ  is  the 
law  of  supreme  love  to  God  and  equal  love  to 
man. 

Christ  has  gathered  His  disciples  into 
churches  which  ought  to  be  united  in  recog¬ 
nized  universal  fellowship.  To  these  churches 
he  has  given  the  ordinances  of  baptism  and 
the  Lord’s  Supper.  These  churches  are  to  be 
taught  and  directed  by  persons  chosen  and  or¬ 
dained  as  teachers  and  ministers,  under  the 
various  names  of  bisho]>s,  pastors,  elders  or 
presbyters,  and  deacons. 

The  liberty  of  each  Christian  to  interpret 
for  himself  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  of  each 
local  body  of  Christians  to  maintain  their 
chosen  manner  of  worship  and  to  direct  their 
own  affairs,  cannot  be  infringed  upon ;  any 
corporate  union  must  make  allowance  for 
the  liberty  of  the  individual  conscience  and 
the  rights  of  the  local  congregation. 

We  believe  that  already  the  great  body  of 
Protestant  Christians  recognize  that  Church 
Unity  will  find  no  serious  bar  in  the  different 
interpretations  of  the  Bible  on  doctrinal  ques¬ 
tions 

The  chief  difficulty  will  be  found  to  arise 
between  denominations  representing  different 
forms  of  Church  Government. 

I.  The  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  having 
proposed  union  on  the  basis  of  the  four  propo 
sitions  of  the  Chicago  Lambeth  articles,  we 
believe  that  the  Congregational  churches  can 
accept  unity  on  this  basis,  if  these  articles 
can  be  interpreted  with  such  latitude  as  to 
allow  to  the  terms  used  the  various  interpre¬ 
tations  admitted  by  the  contracting  parties. 
The  first  article,  the  acceptance  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  “as  containing  all  things  necessary 
to  salvation,  and  as  being  the  rule  and  ulti¬ 
mate  standard  of  faith,”  is  one  upon  which 
we  also  would  insist.  The  second  article  rec¬ 
ognizes  two  of  the  early  creeds  of  the  Church 
as  containing  the  essential  doctrines  of  the 
Christian  faith.  While  regarding  only  the 
Holy  Scriptures  as  authoritative,  we  also  pay 
especial  honor  to  these  ancient  creeds,  and 
accept  them  as  a  “sufficient  statement  of  the 
Christian  faith.”  The  third  article  requires 
the  acceptance  of  baptism  and  the  Lord’s  Sup¬ 
per  “ministered  with  unfailing  use  of  our 
Lord’s  words  of  instiiution,  and  of  the  ele¬ 
ments  ordained  by  Him.”  As  this  is  the 
habit  of  our  churches,  it  can  be  accepted 
without  difficulty.  The  fourth  article  re¬ 
quires  the  Historic  Episcopate,  with  neces¬ 
sary  local  adaptations.  This  article  is  phrased 
with  a  happy  indefiniteness  purposely  to 
allow  latitude  of  interpretation,  and  embraces 
the  different  views  of  the  Episcopate  prevailing 
in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  It  also 
carefully  avoids  terms  imposing  a  diocesan 
Episcopate  or  any  theory  of  episcopal  succes¬ 
sion.  Inasmuch  as  the  view  of  the  Historic 
Episcopate  prevails  among  us  which  holds  the 
Episcopate  to  have  been  originally  over  the 
local  church,  and  inasmuch  as  this  view  also 
has  large  prevalence  among  scholars  of  Angli¬ 
can  and  American  Episcopal  Churches,  this 
article  can  be  accepted  by  the  Congregational 
churches  if  interpreted  in  such  a  way  as  to 
give  liberty  to  views  of  the  Historic  Episcopate 
prevailing  in  both  bodies. 

If,  however,  as  perhaps  a  majority  of  our 
Protestant  Episcopal  brethren  will  insist,  by 


Historic  Episcopate  is  meant  the  diocesan 
Episcopate,  we  are  willing  to  treat  for  unity 
on  this  interpretation.  We  could  extend  our 
system  of  missionary  superintendents  so  that 
it  shall  become  general,  and  so  that  their 
supervision  shall  cover  all  our  territory ;  and 
we  could  ordain  them  as  superintending 
bishops,  without  local  charge,  over  the  terri¬ 
tory  occupied  in  part  by  our  local  bishops,  and 
might  give  them  such  responsible  duties  as 
can  be  performed  without  interference  with 
the  local  churches  and  local  bishops.  We 
could,  when  desired,  invite  their  bishops  to 
unite  with  us  in  the  ordination  of  our  bishops 
and  other  ministers.  This  we  could  do.  not 
because  we  believe  the  system  necessary,  but 
for  the  sake  of  meeting  our  brethren  and  ac 
commodating  our  practice  to  theirs ;  and  we 
think  it  could  be  done  without  interfering 
with  the  independence  of  our  churches.  We 
would,  therefore,  favor  negotiation  with  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  on  these  terms, 
and  earnestly  hope  that  our  next  National 
Council  will  appoint  a  committee  to  correspond 
with  the  duly  appointed  representatives  of 
that  Church. 

II.  What  we  have  proposed  as  a  means  lor 
union  with  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church, 
applies  equally  to  some  other  denominations 
having  a  similar  diocesan  Episcopacy,  and 
may  eqully  be  offered  to  the  denominations 
belonging  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  family. 
We,  therefore,  favor  negotiation  with  these 
bodies  on  the  same  terms. 

III.  We  turn  next  to  the  family  of  Reformed 
or  Presbyterian  Churches,  with  which  our 
relations  in  the  past  have  been  somewhat 
closer.  They  have  recognized  our  ministers 
and  our  churches  as  validly  constituted,  and 
we  have  equally  recognized  theirs.  To  them 
we  offer  the  general  principles  already  laid 
down.  We  think  some  form  of  union  can  be 
devised  which  will  not  interfere  with  the 
methods  prevalent  on  either  side,  and  which 
will,  at  the  same  time,  have  a  tendency  to 
bring  about  ultimate  unity.  We  have  in  mind 
an  alliance  more  intimate  and  effective  than 
that  which  now  unites  the  denominations 
represented  in  the  Alliance  of  the  Reformed 
Churches.  Such  an  Alliance  might  provide 
for  regular  meetings  of  representatives  of  all 
the  bodies  united,  which  should  decide  on  the 
methods  of  conducting  Foreign  and  Home 
Mission  work,  provide  for  the  consolidation  or 
discontinuance  of  competing  churches  on  the 
same  field,  and  plan  for  common  work  in  the¬ 
ological  education  and  in  evangelistic  efforts. 
Such  an  alliance  would  use  its  influence  for 
the  organic  union  of  the  denominations  of 
which  it  is  composed.  We  invited  our  brethren 
of  the  Reformed  Churches  to  join  with  us  in 
the  formation  of  such  an  Alliance. 

IV.  With  much  hope  and  assurance  would 
we  also  approach  the  question  of  union  with 
certain  other  denominations  of  our  general 
faith,  and  of  our  form  of  Congregational  gov¬ 
ernment.  To  all  such  we  would  offer  one 
common  platform,  the  Holy  Scriptures,  with 
liberty  of  interpretation ;  and  independence  of 
the  local  churches,  with  fellowship  between 
them.  Of  these  denominations  the  chief  are 
the  Northern  Baptists,  the  Southern  Baptists, 
the  Colored  Baptists,  the  Disciples,  the  Chris¬ 
tians,  and  the  Free  Baptists.  To  these,  per¬ 
haps,  should  be  added  a  number  of  Lutheran 
denominations.  We  could  unite  with  the  Dis¬ 
ciples  of  Christ  on  the  basis  of  their  three 
propositions,  viz:  1,  The  primitive  faith;  2, 
The  primitive  sacraments ;  3,  The  primitive  | 
life  —  provided  liberty  of  interpretation  be 
allowed.  We  cannot  disguise  the  fact  that 
the  insistence  of  the  Northern,  Southern,  and 
Colored  Baptists  and  the  Disciples  on  immer¬ 
sion  only,  and  their  rejection  of  infant  bap¬ 
tism  or  consecration,  is  so  imperative  that  it 
seems  to  form  a  serious  barrier  to  union  with 


us  on  the  basis  of  liberty  of  interpretation  of 
the  Scriptures,  and  of  practice  accordingly. 
Whenever  they  may  be  willing  to  grant  such 
liberty  of  interpretation  and  communion,  we 
shall  be  most  happy  to  unite  with  them. 

We  turn,  then,  to  the  Free  Baptists  and  the 
Christians.  'Believing  that  they  hold  the 
same  general  faith  with  us,  and  that  they  will 
not  exclude  us  from  their  fellowsbm  on  ac¬ 
count  of  our  honest  understanding  of  Scripture 
and  Christian  liberty,  we  hereby  profess  that 
it  is  our  desire  that  an  organic  union  of  our 
three  bodies  may  be  accomplished  ou  such 
terms  as  shall  do  no  violence  to  the  customs 
or  faith  of  an)'  of  them.  We  desire  that  in 
such  a  union  they  should  maintain  their 
teaching  as  to  the  manner  and  subjects  of 
baptism,  and  we  do  declare  to  them  that  we 
are  under  bondage  to  no  creed,  Lutheran, 
Calvinistic,  or  Arminian,  and  that  our  only 
authority  is  found  in  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
We  will  not  seek  that  they  should  be  so  ab¬ 
sorbed  into  our  fellowship  that  they  should 
lose  their  inherited  history ;  and  we  do  not 
ask  that  they  should  sink  their  names  or  give 
up  their  loved  organizations  or  vested  interests. 
In  our  longing  for  unit)  we  desire  to  accept 
any  terms  which  they  in  the  exercise  of  their 
conscientious  rights  and  their  Christian  affec 
tion  could  ask.  And  to  this  end  we  invite 
correspondence  with  them. 

In  brief,  we  propose  to  the  various  Protest¬ 
ant  Churches  of  the  United  States  a  union  or 
alliance  based  on 

1.  The  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa¬ 
ments,  inspired  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  con 
taining  all  things  necessary  to  salvation,  and 
as  being  the  rule  and  ultimate  standard  of 
Christian  faith. 

2.  Discipleship  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  divine 
Saviour  and  Teacher  of  the  world. 

3.  The  Church  of  Christ  ordained  by  Him  to 
preach  His  Gospel  to  the  world. 

4.  Liberty  of  conscience  in  the  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  Scriptures  and  in  the  administra 
tion  of  the  Church. 

Such  an  alliance  of  these  Churches  should 
have  regular  meetings  of  their  representa¬ 
tives,  and  should  have  for  its  objects,  among 
others, 

1.  Mutual  acquaintance  and  fellowship. 

2.  Cooperation  rn  foreign  and  domestic  mis 
sions. 

3.  The  prevention  of  rivalries  between  com¬ 
peting  churches  in  the  same  fleld. 

4.  The  ultimate  organic  union  of  the  whole 
visible  body  of  Christ. 

Voted,  that  this  paper  be  communicated  to 
other  State  associations  and  conferences,  and 
to  the  National  Council  for  their  considera¬ 
tion  and  action. 


The  Canada  Presbyterian  calls  attention  to 
a  popular  error  in  preaching  Christ.  Christ, 
it  says,  “is  represented  as  on  His  knees  beg 
ging  and  beseeching  sinners  to  accept  of  Hitn 
as  their  Saviour.  Christ  is  not  on  His  knees. 
He  is  on  His  throne,  and  He  holds  out  the 
sceptre  of  mercy  and  asks  sinners  to  confess 
their  sins  and  seek  forgiveness.  Constantly 
picturing  Christ  as  a  suppliant  before  proud 
sinners,  begging  them  to  have  thfeir  own  souls 
saved,  can  scarcely  fail  to  lead  them  to  think 
that  they  may  accept  or  reject  the  Suppliant 
at  pleasure.  In  fact,  constant  preaching  of 
that  kind  soon  leads  a  proud  sinner  to  think 
that  he  will  confer  a  favor  on  Christ  by  hav¬ 
ing  his  own  soul  saved.  It  is  difficult  to 
imagine  any  kind  of  address  more  hardening.  ” 


Highest  of  an  in  Leavening  rower.— Latest  U.  S.  Gov’t  Report 


V 


Lovely  Complexion 


I  Pure,  Soft,  White  Skin. 

Have  you  freckles,  moth,  black-heads,  blotches, 
ugly  or  muddy  skin,  eczema,  tetter,  or  any 
other  cutaneous  blemish  ?  Do  you  want  a 
quick,  permanent  and  absolutely  infallible  cure, 
FREE  OF  COST  to  introduce  it?  Some¬ 
thing  new,  pure,  mild  and  so  harmless  a  child 
can  use  or  drink  it  with  perfect  safety.  If  so, 
send  your  full  Post-office  address  to 

mss  aiAoeiE  e.  mujbtte, 

134  Vine  Street.  Clnelnnsti,  Ohio. 

A  AGENTS  WANTED  EVERYWHERE. 


A  COW  PAIA.CE. 

Twice  the  Guernsey  cow  barn  of  Hon.  Levi 
P.  Morton  at  Rhinebeck  has  been  destroyed 
by  lire.  The  last  time  was  August  3,  1»93. 
Each  time  close  after  the  fire  another  and 
larger  building  was  placed  upon  the  site  with 
all  the  improvements  that  stable  architecture 
had  attained  since  the  other  one  was  built. 
The  new  barn  will  therefore  be  a  model  of  its 
kind  and  will  be  doubtless  visited  by  hundreds 
of  stockmen  and  dairymen  throughout  the 
country.  For  instance,  learning  wisdom  from 
the  melancholy  fact  that  many  immensely 
valuable  cattle  were  burned  to  death  in  the 
other  bam,  the  architect  has  in  this  case  pro¬ 
vided  a  way  in  which  every  cow  tan  be  in¬ 
stantly  released  from  her  stall. 

The  new  building  is  300  feet  long,  65  feet 
wide  and  where  the  silos  are  located  yj)  feet 
wide.  No  expense  has  been  spared  to  make  it 
a  model  barn,  one  of  the  finest  in  this  country. 

Railroad  tracks  for  cars  to  carry  feed  run 
around  the  interior  of  the  barn  There  are 
blinds  on  every  window,  so  arranged  as  to  act 
as  awnings  to  keep  the  heat  out  in  summer. 

The  area  walls  outside  of  the  building  have 
a  6  inch  bluestone  coping,  with  an  iron  railing 
5  feet  high.  The  basement  is  of  concrete 
8  inches  thick,  with  a  cross  brick  M’all  with 
chestnut  sleepers  to  rest  upon  and  drainage 
under  the  whole. 

The  basement  under  the  L.  which  is  40  by 
50  feet  in  size,  is  fitted  up  as  a  root  cellar. 
The  silos  are  three  in  number  and  hold  1,500 
tons. 

The  stalls  in  the  barn  are  provided  with  fire 
escape  fasteners,  so  that  any  one  of  them  can 
be  opened  at  once.  The  hundred  thermostats 
are  placed  in  the  barn  to  give  an  alarm  in  case 
of  fire.  They  tell  what  part  of  the  building  is 
on  fire  and  are  connected  with  the  farmhouse 
and  office. 

The  barn  is  lighted  by  incandescent  lights. 
The  latest  improved  machinery  is  provided  for 
grinding  feed,  etc.,  including  a  powerful  en¬ 
gine.  The  many  new  inventions  introduced 
in  the  construction  of  this  barn  are  being 
watched  by  experts. 


the  cream  of  Cod-liver  Oil 
and  hypophosphites,  makes 
babies  fat  and  well,  strength¬ 
ens  growing  children  and 
nourishes  mothers.  Physicians, 
the  world  over,  endorse  it. 

Don’t  be  deceived  by  Sobstitutes! 

PniiAred  bj  Soott  4  Bowna.  N.  Y.  All  Drnsgiata. 


Eood’t)  Pills  are  especially  prepared  to  be  takeu  wiib 
Hood's  Sarsaparilla.  S5c.  per  box. 


THE  CHOP  PRO.SPECTS. 

The  weekly  crop  report  of  the  government 
at  the  close  of  April  shows  that  the  general 
outlook  is  quite  favorable,  but  there  is  much 
need  of  rain  in  several  sections.  The  regions 
most  in  need  of  rain  are  the  Carolinas,  Flori¬ 
da,  Georgia,  Tennessee  and  Missouri.  In  Cal¬ 
ifornia  there  has  been  rain,  with  abnormally 
cool  weather,  and  “some  grain  is  beyond  help,*'’ 
but  this  is  the  most  notable  exception  to  the 
generally  favorable  reports.  In  some  sections, 
e.  g.,  the  upper  lake  regions  and  the  West  Gulf 
States,  precipitation  from  January  1  to  March 
1  ult.  was  considerably  less  than  the  average 
for  this  period  of  the  year.  The  passing 
“  warm  wave”  of  last  week  gave  rise  to  con¬ 
siderable  showers  in  numerous  districts  where 
more  moisture  was  needed,  but  the  rainfall 
has  been  so  far  deficient  in  many  large  areas, 
or  less  than  the  usual  amount  recorded  in  the 
period  from  January  to  May. 


HEISKMWS 

OINTMENT 

Is  the  standard  reme¬ 
dy  for  all  Diseases  | 
of  the  skin.  Can  ^  ^ 
be  had  of  your 
Druggist  at 
50  cents 

a  box.  »  %  ^  a] 
Try  ^  Bl< 


ases  A  (Or  be-  j 

a  •  cause  | 

A  of  itsi 
efficacy 
jn  removing 
%  all  Pimples,  , 

^  Blotches  and 
f  Freckles  and  also 
imparting  a  healthy  i 
action  to  the  skin,  | 
JOHNSTON  , 
HOUOWAY  A  CO.,  I 
Philadelphia.  I 


Rural  and  Farm  Notes. 

An  agricultural  paper  says :  One  thing  is 
certainly  true,  namely,  that  while  the  country 
abounds  in  food  and  wealth  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion,  hundreds  and  thousands  of  people,  wil¬ 
ling  to  work,  cannot  get  food  and  clothing  to 
keep  themselves  and  families  in  comfort,  and 
in  face  of  this  astounding  fact  Congress  dallies 
month  after  month  over  a  bill  avowedly  in¬ 
tended  to  grant  relief  and  set  the  wheels  of 
commerce,  trade  and  manufactures  in  motion. 
Why  don’t  that  body  pass  this  bill  or  reject 
it  without  delay? 

Take  the  average  year,  and  what  other  live 
stock  pays  better  than  sheep?  Sheep  furnish 
two  profits — the  wool  and  the  lambs.  They 
require  very  little  grain,  they  are  excellent 
fertilizers,  they  carry  the  fertility  of  the  val¬ 
leys  and  deposit  it  on  the  uplands.  Any  far¬ 
mer  can  afford  to  keep  a  small  herd  of  sheep 
for  the  sole  benefit  of  killing  off  the  weeds. 
They  are  proof  against  the  rigors  of  our  cli¬ 
mate  and  their  digestion  is  far  more  perfect 
than  that  of  any  other  domestic  animal.  Let 
them  be  properly  bred,  cared  for  and  handled 
and  they  will  always  be  a  profit,  high  tariff  or 
low  tariff. 


Careial^ers  of 

CIiurcl\  Silver  * 

will  hear  of  something  to  their  advantage 
by  writing  us.  Have  you  seen  the 

PLATE  CLEANING  CABINET, 

the  best  outfit  for  cleaning  silverware. 
You  can  be  of  service  to  ua.  Send  address  to 
The  ELECTRO  SILICON  CO.,  72  John  St.,  New  York. 


iDIESII  Why  Drink  Poor  Teas 


THE 

GreatAmerican 


Watehee,  COocks,  Musto^Boxee. 
Cook  Books  and  all  kinds  of  preml- 

nma  aireii  to  Glab  AaenCSr 
Gaad  laeeai*  made  by  BetUny 
orders  for  our  celebrated  goods, 
^yrfnll  paiticnlars  address 
«n  SRXAT  AmucAN  TEA  oa 


Babies 

ought  to  be  fat.  They  are 
sickly  when  thin  and  thin 
when  their  food  does  not 
nourish  them. 

Scott’s 


Now  is  the  Time 

When  your  bodily  condition 
must  have  careful  attention.  If 
you  are  tired  out  from  over¬ 
work,  if  your  blood  has  become 
Impure,  if  yon  feel  indisposed 
to  exertion  of  any  kind.  If  your 
food  dobs  not  digest,  if  your 
appetite  is  poor,  you  should 
immediately 

Purify  your  Blood 

and  the  best  way  to  do  this  is  to 
take  Hood's  Sarsaparilla.  Your 
appetite  wiU  be  increased,  your 
digestion  improved,  you  will 
not  have  that  tired  reeling  any 
moie.  you  will  feel,  in  tbe  words 
of  thousands  of  people  who 
have  taken  Hood's  Sarsaparilla, 
“  Like  a  new  person."  Be  snre 
to  get  only 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

the  Ideal  Spring  Medicine. 
Nerve  Tonic  and  Blood  Purifier. 


M  7R  BOr  Ctrriift 

9  I V  complete  with  plated  ateel  wheeli.  em. 

E  VH|fl*prt^^AiidoBeBheee*tMBbeiitbaadle.  Made  ofbenmat^ 
rial,tii^aaUhed,»eliaWe.aodpiaraBUed  for  I  year*.  Shipped 
XfSSmJ^  oalOdaji'tTial.  niXlQUT  PAID;  ao  meaeT  reQatredlii 
«  *^*^**'  ia  UM.  We  are  tbe  eldeet  aad  bMt  keowa 

S  iGnMRt  kiad,  leliabte  aad  reepoadble.  BafoieDee 

E  bM*  MekeaadeeU  aothiagbatwhatwe 

|gT!^n[|H^rwtmBieet^MnreeeBted,eeld  at  tbe  lowtet  feetory 
\lU/'W^Cyprteee'  WVTB  T0>DAT  for  ear  force  PREl  lUoiWaiad 
cetafogue  efIateetdeeicBiaadehrlee  avblfobed. 

OXFORD  MF6.  CO.,  340  Wabash  Avs.V Chicago,  III. 


Certified  Milk. 

Every  dairy  supplying  our  condeuseries  is  under  super¬ 
vision.  Milk  is  produced  under  rigid  hygienic  rules. 
Tbe  company's  reputation  is  therefore  a  certificate  of 
absolute  purity  of  the  Gail  Borden  Eagle  Brand  Ck>n- 
densed  Milk. 


THE  EVANGELIST. 


May  10,  1894. 


Emulsion 


You  often  hear  of  other  extracts  which 
claim  to  be  “Just  as  good”  as 

Liebig 

COMPANY’S 
Extract  of  Beef, 

but  these  claims  only  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  Company’s  Extract  is 

THE  STANDARD 

for  quality 


Grand  NATIONAL  AWARD 
of  16,600  francs. 


iQUINA-LAROCHL 


AS  njviGOEATiirG  Toma 

I  CONTAIMNU 

I  PERUVIAN  BARK,  IRON,  AND 
PURE  CATALAN  WINE. 

F^r  the  PRETENTION  and  CGREaf 

Malaria,  iDdigestion,  Loss  of  Appetite, etc. 

22  me  Dronot,  Pari.. 

E.  FOUGERA  4  CO.,  30  N.  WILLIAM  ST.  NEW  YORK, 


XUM 


f'ATAiniH 


THE  EVANGELIST, 


JAMES  C.  WILSON, 

PATKN'TKE  AND  J1AN0FACTDUXK, 

74  W«^t  23d  St..  New  York. 

.Send  t  two-rent  «t*nini>  for  lllnstr^ted  cataloKoe. 


HOUSEHOLD. 

Destroying  Flies.— Mrs.  E.  W,  G.  asks  if 
there  is  anything  that  will  destroy  flies,  and 
The  N.  Y.  Ledger  answers;  The  question  how 
to  keep  our  dwellings  free  from  flies  is  one 
that  will  interest  almost  every  householder. 
While  there  are  thousands  of  devices,  chemi¬ 
cals  and  recipes,  the  majority  of  them  are 
almost  worthless.  The  very  best  means  is  to 
have  nothing  about  the  house  for  flies  to  eat. 
They  are  hungry  creatures  and  always  on  the 
lookout  for  supplies.  Fail  to  provide  them, 
and  the  flies  leave.  There  are  many  persons 
who  claim  to  know  by  experience  that  fly¬ 
papers  and  poisons  call  more  flies  than  they 
destroy.  They  are  useful  only  when  there  are 
screens  and  a  few  shut-ins  that  must  be  dis¬ 
posed  of. 

Parsnips. — Scrape  them,  divide  into  small 
pieces,  boil  in  salt  water  till  tender ;  mash 
them,  add  a  little  flour,  two  or  three  eggs, 
seasoning  to  taste,  and  fry  in  small  cakes, 
after  the  manner  of  fritters,  in  butter  or  nice 
drippings. 

Deviled  Shad  Roe. — Cut  the  roe  in  sclices, 
sprinkle  with  cayenne,  and  fry  in  egg  and 
bread  crumbs.  Serve  on  rounds  of  hot,  but¬ 
tered  toast,  lightly  spread  with  anchovy  sauce  ; 
garnish  each  with  a  little  piece  of  parsley. 

Kedgeree. — Steep  half  a  pint  of  split  peas 
in  water;  add  half  a  pound  of  picked  and 
washed  rice,  with  a  little  salt,  ginger  and 
tumeric  or  saffron ;  boil  till  the  peas  and  rice 
are  swollen  and  tender,  and  stir  the  whole  till 
the  water  has  evaporated ;  have  ready  some 
hard  boiled  eggs,  cut  in  slices,  and  a  few 
onions  shredded  and  fried  brown  in  butter  to 
garnish  with. 

Ventnor  Pl’ddino.— Cut  up  some  cold  beef, 
fat  and  lean  together,  as  if  for  mince ;  weigh 
it,  and  to  every  pound  add  half  a  pound  of 
bread  crumbs  soaked  in  a  little  stock  made 
from  the  bones  of  the  beef ;  add  a  desertspoon- 
ful  of  curry-powder,  pepper  and  celery  salt  to 
taste,  also  a  flnely  minced  onion.  Mix  well, 
put  into  a  pie-dish  and  pour  over  the  top  the 
yolks  and  whites  of  two  eggs  well-beaten.  If 
the  meat  is  very  lean,  put  a  little  butter  with 
the  other  ingredients. 

Ice  Cream  is  very  delicious  when  served  in 
meringue  shells.  These  are  thus  made :  Put 
a  pound  of  loaf  sugar  and  half  a  pint  of  cold 
water  over  the  fire  in  a  thick  saucepan  ;  add 
a  third  of  an  even  teaspoonful  of  cream  tartar 
to  prevent  graining.  When  a  little  of  the 
sugar  cooled  in  ice  water  can  be  rolled  to  a 
little  ball  in  the  wet  fingers  remove  the  sauce¬ 
pan  from  the  fire,  and  let  it  cool  five  minutes. 
Meantime  beat  the  whites  of  five  eggs  to  a 
stiff  froth,  and  slowly  pour  the  contents  of  the 
saucepan  over  them,  beating  the  mixture  con¬ 
stantly  that  it  may  be  smooth.  Pour  on  a 
board  covered  with  buttered  paper,  and  set  in 
a  cool  oven  till  nearly  hard.  Then  split  with 
a  case  knife. 

Fish-Cakes. — Prepare  the  fish  by  dividing  it 
from  the  bones,  etc.  Mash  up  some  cold  po¬ 
tatoes  verv  finely  until  quite  lumpless,  and 
allow  double  the  quantity  of  the  potatoes  to 
the  fish.  Melt  some  butter  over  the  fire — a 
piece  about  the  size  of  a  walnut  to  half  a 
pound  of  fish.  Add  the  yolk  of  a  beaten  egg 
to  the  fish,  and  fiavor  it  with  salt  and  pepper. 
Stir  it  over  the  fire  in  the  saucepan  where  the 
melted  butter  is  for  a  few  minutes.  Turn  the 
mixture  out,  make  it  into  flat  cakes,  egg-and- 
bread-crumb  each  cake  well,  and  fry  them  to 
a  golden  brown.  Let  them  drain  before  the 
fire,  and  serve  very  hot,  garnish  with  parsley 
and  triangles  of  sliced  lemon. 

A  Good  Bread  Pudding.— To  be  at  its  best, 
bread  pudding,  like  everything  else,  must  be 
carefully  made.  Take  about  four  slices  of 
stale  bread,  or  its  equivalent  in  fragments, 
remove  all  the  crust,  and  pour  about  two  cup¬ 
fuls  of  boiling  milk  over  them.  Beat  this 
thoroughly,  until  it  is  free  from  lumps,  add 
one  well-beaten  egg,  then  stir  again  until  the 
mixture  is  like  thick  cream.  Add  a  little 
nutmeg,  vanilla,  or  other  flavoring.  Butter  a 
pan,  pour  in  the  pudding  and  bake  in  a  quick 
oven.  It  should  be  put  into  the  oven  about 
fifteen  minutes  before  serving,  as  it  is  sent  to 
the  table  immediately  upon  being  done.  It 
will  have  risen  into  a  very  light  and  delicate 
loaf,  which  is  extremely  rmishable.  It  may 
be  served  with  hard  sauce  or  other  dressing. 


ROOFING 


Is  unrquAifit  1..1-  uuuku,  uai  u,  lactort  of  oui  .aiiilings, 
and  costs  h  If  the  price  of  8hlD|(ies,  tin  or  iron.  Ills 
ready  for  ns-  and  easily  applieu  bt  any  one. 

-  ,  FOR  SHED  OR  HENHOUSE. 

ttn  steep  or  nat  surfsce.  Kxcelleut  to  f,  complete 

S2.0O - Per  lOO  square  feet - S2.00 

Setd  staoip  for  samole  si.d  state  size  of  roof. 

^  OLD  SHINGLE  ROOFS  „ 

easily  made  vtaier-t>ght  and  tire-proof  at  small  expense, 
with  dark  red  slate  paint.  On  decayed  ghinylea  it  fills  the 
pores,  ana  sives  a  mbutantial  roof,  that  lasts  tsars 
purled  or  warped  shiuales  it  brinas  to  their  places  ami 
keeps  them  there.  Genuine  Siate-paint  requires  no  heat¬ 
ing,  and  cotitalns  no  tar. 

,  ON  TIN  OR  IRON  ROOFS  .  . 

it  IS  acknowledged  the  tieet  paint,  has  a  hravyboay.  is 
easily  applied,  expands  by  heat,  contracts  by  cold  and 
never  cracks.  One  coat  equals  4  of  any  otuer.  Buildiogs 
covered  with  lelt  can  be  made  watertight  at  small  ex¬ 
pense.  Write  of  once  lor  Catalogue. 

(lEO.  E.  GLINES,  42  West  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


ROLLING  PARTITIONS 

For  dlTlding  churches  and  schools.  S»and'pr>.or  and  air-tight. 
In  various  kinds  of  wood.  SUO  churches  of  various  denomma 
dong  are  m-ii  g  them. 

VENETIAN  BLINDS  IN  ALL  WOODS. 


Insurance. 


IT  POPS 


WASHINGTON 

LIFE  INS.  CO. 


Effervescent,  too. 

Exhilarating,  appetizing. 

Just  the  thing  to  build  up  the 
constitution. 


Hires 


NEW  YORK, 


Rootbeer 


Wholesome  and  strengthening, 
pure  blood,  free  from  boils  or 
carbuncles.  General  good  health 
— results  from  drinking  HIRES’ 
Rootbeer  the  year  round. 

Package  makes  five  gallons,  25c. 

Ask  j  our  druggist  or  grocer  for  it. 

Take  no  other. 

Send  3-ceni.  stamp  to  the  Charles  E.  Hires 
Co.,  117  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia,  for  beautU 
ful  picture  cards. 


W.  A.  Brewer,  Jr.,  Pres. 


The  holdings  of  most  Life  Insurance  Com¬ 
panies,  (at  a  time  when  losses  on  railroad,  in¬ 
dustrial,  and  manufacturing  securities  have 
reached  Thousands  of  Millions, )  contrasted  with 
the  first  Mortgage  loans  of  the  Washington  on 
real  estate,  give  force  to  this  Official  Endorse¬ 
ment  by  the  Hon.  Superintendent,  after  an 
exhaustive  examination  of  the  Company,  to 
wit : 

“  It  is  most  agreeable  to  me  to  know  that 
your  Company  discloses  a  most  excellent  con¬ 
dition  of  affairs. 

“  Signed,  JAMES  F.  PIERCE, 

^^Superintendent. 

“  New  York.  Sept.  28, 1893.'’ 

E.  S.  FRENCH,  2d  Y-Pres.  and  Snpt.  of  Agencies. 

21  Gortlandt  Street,  New  York. 


2Bc.  a  Bottle,  immediate  Relief  Guaranteed.  Six¬ 
ty  years  on  the  market.  Continued  increased  demand. 
All  druggists  sell  it. 


HOME 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 

OF  NEW  YORK 

Office:  No.  119  Broadway. 


DEAFNESS 


AND  HEAD  NOISES  relieved  bv  usind 


New  icientifle  Invention,  entirely  different  in 
conetmetion  from  lUl  other  devicee.  Aeeiit  the 
deaf  when  nil  other  devicee  fail,  and  where  medi¬ 
cal  skill  hae  Riven  no  relief.  They  are  eafe. 
comfortable  and  invisible;  have  no  wire  or  string 
attachment.  Write  for  pamphlet. 

WILSON  EAR  DRUM  CO. 
erMention  this  Paper.  LOUISVI LLE,  KY- 


Sernity-ninth  Semi-annual  Statement,  January,  1893. 


Dram  in 
position. 


SITMMABT  OF  ASSICTS. 

OMklaBuki, . $248,279  S» 

B«al  Estate,  .  .  -  -  •  1,864,689  80 

United  State!  Stooki,  dCarket  Value)  •  1,469,876  00 

Bank,  Tmit  Oo.,  and  Ballioad  Stooki  and  Bondi, 

(Market  Yalno),  ....  3,684,406  00 
State  and  Olty  Bondi,  (Market  Valne),  •  916,214  74 

Bonds  dt  Mortoagea,  being  first  lien  on  Beal  Estate,  611,032  86 
Loans  on  Stooki.  payibli  on  demand,  ■  -  347,800  00 

Preminmi  nnoolleoted  and  in  bands  of  Agents,  686,630 
Interost  dni  and  loomed  on  lit  Jan.,  1893,  27,327  df 


?  Why  ? 
Look  Like  This 


t  1  Dest’s  Toothache  Cum 

^^Hk^^HA^HDoR'tTAiclMiTATion.  Alldeftler^. 

or  send  15c  to 

A  Swell  Affair,  c.a.  DCNT  4  CO.iOtTNOiT  M 


UABIUTIKS. 

OukOarital,  .... 
Boierro  Fremlnm  Fud, 

Beterro  for  Unpaid  Lotioi  and  olaims. 
Bat  iiiupln%  ... 


MYfSSilWIFF  OANNOT  SEE  HOW  YOU  DO 
""■Na^lWfirE  IT  AND  PAY  FREIQHT. 

Basrt  oar  t  drawer  wolaat  or  oak  In* 
▼rTarored  Hlfh  Arm  SlaferMwtDf  mockino 
11  floely  tfaUbedg  itkkel  platMgOdapM  So  Uffhl 

T  T  end  heavy  work;  naronteed  for  10  lOtref  witk 

^  hr  jm  datoMtie  Bekbla  Wlader,  SclMVeadlof  CyUa* 
<ior  Sk«Ule«Self.8oUlaf  Needle  aod  a  complete 
of  Steel  Altoekmeateiibippcd  ent  where  M 
*  to  l^*e  Trial.  No  moeey  reqabed  fa  odvanM. 

TSpOOO  now  In  oee.  Worlds  Fair  Medal  awarded  Biaebtne  and  aUoeb* 
Bkente.  Bay  from  factory  aod  eave  dealer*i  and  ofeat’s  proftto. 
rnwr  Cat  ThliOat  aiM  tend  to>day  for  moebtoe  or  larre  free 
PKCC  eata]ofae,teethDonl»le  eiifl  GlImMeof  tke  World’eF^. 


DAMIEL  A.  HEALD,  President. 

rOHN  H.  WASHBURN, 
OjBRIDGKG.SNOW, 

WILLIAM  L.  BIGELOW, 
THOMAS  B.  OREENE. 
HENRY  3.  FERRIS.  I  .  ^ 

AREUNAH  M.  BURtafl.  1 


For  Dyspepsia 
Use  Horeford’s  Acid  Phoaptaste. 

Dr.  O.  G.  CiLLEY,  Boston,  Mass.,  says:  “I  have 
used  it  very  extensively,  and  with  the  most  re¬ 
markable  success  in  dyspepsia,  and  in  all  cases 
where  there  is  derangement  of  the  liver  and  kid¬ 
neys.” 


Ylce-Presldente. 


The  Nickle  Plate  is  the  shortest  line  between 
Buffalo  and  Chicago. 
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THE  EVANGELIST 


May  10,  1804. 


THE  XESNAGE  OF  CHRISTIANITY. 

The  sins  of  Christian  nations  cannot  be 
rightly  charged  to  Christianity,  for  it  does 
not  sanction,  but  forbids  them.  So  called 
Christian  nations  sometimes  do  frightfully  un- 
Christian  things,  or  at  least  allow  them  to  be 
done,  and  for  this  they  will  be  called  to  give 
an  account  by  the  God  of  justice  and  judg¬ 
ment.  Where  Christianity  is  not  known,  or 
where  it  has  been  ignored  and  rejected,  it 
withholds  the  evidence  of  its  power ;  but 
where  it  has  been  accepted  it  does  not  shrink 
from  the  test,  but  rather  triumphs  in  its 
achievements.  Its  attitude  towards  mankind 
is  marked  by  gracious  urgency,  not  compul¬ 
sion  ;  by  gentle  condescension,  not  pride ;  by 
kindly  ministry,  not  harshness  :  by  faithful 
warning,  not  taunting  reproaches :  by  plain 
instruction,  not  argument ;  by  gentle  and  quiet 
command,  not  noisy  harangue;  by  limitless 
promises  to  faith,  not  spectacular  gifts  to  sight. 

It  has  a  message  of  supreme  import  to  man, 
fresh  from  the  heart  of  God.  It  records  the 
great  spiritual  facts  of  human  history ;  it  an¬ 
nounces  the  perils  and  needs  of  man ;  it  re¬ 
veals  the  mighty  resources  of  redemption ;  it 
solves  the  problems  and  blesses  the  discipline 
of  life ;  it  teaches  the  whole  secret  of  regener¬ 
ation  and  hope  and  moral  triumph ;  it  brings 
to  the  world  the  cooperation  of  divine  wisdom 
in  the  great  struggle  with  the  dark  mysteries 
of  misery  and  suffering.  Its  message  to  the 
world  is  so  full  of  quickening  inspiration,  so 
resplendent  with  light,  so  charged  with  pow¬ 
er,  so  effective  in  its  ministry,  that  its  mission 
can  be  characterized  only  by  the  use  of  the 
most  majestic  sj'mbolism  of  the  natural  uni¬ 
verse.  It  is  indeed,  as  revealed  in  the  person 
of  its  founder,  the  “Sun  of  Righteousness  aris¬ 
ing  with  healing  in  his  wings.’’ — From  Dr. 
James  S.  Dennis’s  paper  at  the  Parliament  of 
Religions. 


MUSCUL.AR  RHEUMATISM 
Kidsev  Trouble.  Chronic  Constipation  all  Cured 

WITH  THE  ELECTKOPOISE. 

One  year  asco  I  secured  an  Electropoise.  At  that  time 
I  was  a  constant  sufferer  frjm  Muscular  Rheumatism ; 
I  was  nut  able  to  dress  myself,  could  not  set  up  out  of  a 
chair  without  assistance ;  I  could  hardly  walk,  sit  or  lie 
down :  I  was  in  such  pain  that  at  times  I  could  scarcely 

My  Kidneys  had  been  affected  for  years,  and  I  was 
badly  troubled  with  chronic  constipation.  I  was  almost 
a  total  wreck  bodily. 

To-day  life  has  a  new  outlook.  I  am  almost  entirely 
cured  of  all  my  ailments ;  rheumatism  all  eone,  and,  as 
to  my  kidneys' and  bowels,  they  are  like  they  were  when  I 
was  a  boy— active  and  regular.  Digestion  all  right,  and 
the  Electropoise  has  done  all  this  for  me.  Yon  can  refer 
any  one  to  me,  as  1  am  glad  to  recommend  the  Elect  ro- 
poise  to  other  sufferers.  I  would  not  be  without  mine 
for  any  sum  of  money,  if  I  could  not  get  another. 

Yours  truly.  Rev.  A.  R.  .Tones,  Pastor  M.  E.  Church. 

Chillicothe,  III^,  Aug,  18%. 

All  that  1  said  iu  August  I  emphatically  enderse  now. 
I  have  known  of  many  instruments  being  used  by  my 
friends,  and  they  have  Invariably  given  satisfaction. 
The  Electropoise  is  doinga  vastamountof  good  in  reliev¬ 
ing  suffering.  Rev.  A.  R.  Jones, 

Pastor  M.  E.  Church  of  Central  III.  Conference. 

Cbenoa,  Ills.,  April  27, 1891. 

To  procure  a  book  telling  you  all  about  this  wonderful 
Home  Treatment— the  Electro  poise —will  cost  you— a  re¬ 
quest  on  a  postal.  ELECTROLlBRATtOX  CO., 

346  4th  Avenue.  New  fork. 


TREATMENT  OF  TOOTHACHE. 

Toothache  is  a  little  thing  in  the  books,  but  many  phy¬ 
sicians  would  rather  meet  a  burglar  at  the  door  on  a 
dark  night  tnan  to  be  called  to  cure  a  bad  toothache, 
especially  of  several  days  continuance.  The  old  time 
remedies  only  postpone  the  evil  day,  amt  usually  the  pa¬ 
tient  is  respecttully  referred  to  the  dentist.  Now  to 
avoid  all  this  trouble  keep  in  the  house  a  bottle  of  Dent's 
Tooinache  Uum.  so  handy  to  use ;  does  not  spill  nor  dry 
up.  Always  I eady.  In  value  it  represents  but  a  small 
amount.  16  cents,  bat  in  go3d  results  untold  pain  and 
loss  of  sleep  and  rest.  For  sale  everywhere  by  responsi¬ 
ble  diuggists  or  direct  upon  receipt  of  price.  C.  8.  Dent 
&  Co..  Detroit,  Mich. 


14  KARAT 

COLD  PLATE 

Ctrr  THIS  and  Bend  it  to  us 
witti  your  name  and  address  and  we 
win  send  you  this  watch  by  express 
for  examination.  AOosrsaUe 
Far  S  Tears  and  chain  and 
charm  sent  with  it.  You  ex¬ 
amine  It  and  if  you  think  it 
a  bargain  pay  our  sample 
pri(*e,  and  it  is  yours, 

it  is  bcautifuilT  en(n*aved 
and  warranted  the  best  time¬ 
keeper  in  the  World  for  the 
money  and  equal  in  appear¬ 
ance  to  a  ^nuine  HoUd 
(^••d  Watch.  W'rite  to-day, 
thiit  offer  will  not  appear 
a^ain. 

THE  NATIONAL  MF6. 
&  IMPORTINO  CO.. 

384DEARI0M  STIEET, 
Chicaoo,  III. 


THE  SCAVENGER.<4  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

The  white  blood  corpuscles  of  the  animal 
body,  as  is  now  well  known,  seize  upon  and 
envelop  foreign  particles  that  are  introduced 
into  the  system.  According  to  the  Russian 
morphologist  Metschnikoff,  they  form  a  guar¬ 
dian  army  in  the  animal  body,  and  wage,  as 
it  were,  a  constant  warfare  against  all  foreign 
material,  organic  or  inorganic.  If  they  can 
ingest  all  the  foreign  matter  and  remove  it 
from  immediate  contact  with  the  tissues,  the 
animal  is  well,  otherwise  their  defeat  becomes 
evident  in  its  sickness  or  even  death.  Physi 
ologists  in  general  do  not  go  quite  so  far  as 
this,  but  that  the  white  corpuscles  or  “leuco¬ 
cytes"  can  and  do  ingest  foreign  particles, 
and  are  subsequently  tq  he  found  in  the  vari¬ 
ous  tissues  bearing  their  loads,  has  been  suffi¬ 
ciently  proved.  Among  recent  experiments 
on  the  subject  those  made  by  Edith  J.  Clay- 
pole  at  Cornell  University  (American  Natural¬ 
ist,  April)  are  of  interest.  They  were  under 
taken  to  discover  in  what  manner  the  leuco¬ 
cytes  disappear  from  the  body.  That  they  do 
disappear  in  great  numbers  is  evident  from  the 
fact  ^that  the  normal  proportion  between  the 
red  and  the  white  corpuscles  is  constantly 
maintained  in  spite  of  the  steady  supply  of 
white  cells  poured  into  the  blood  from  the 
lymphatics.  The  animals  chosen  for  the  ex¬ 
periments  were  two  varieties  of  salamander, 
popularly  known  as  the  “mud-puppy”  and  the 
“hell -bender,”  which  were  selected  on  account 
of  their  large  white  blood-cells  and  the  sim¬ 
plicity  of  their  structure.  Fine  carbon  in  the 
shape  of  lamp  black  was  introduced  into  the 
circulation,  and  after  four  to  ten  days  the 
creatures  were  killed  and  their  tissues  were 
examined  microscopically.  The  results,  in 
brief,  were  as  follows :  No  free  carbon  was 
present  in  the  parts ;  it  was  all  contained  in 
leucocytes,  except  in  the  spleen,  where  the 
splenic  cells  had  taken  it  up.  Carbon  laden 
cells  were  found  free  on  mucous  and  epider¬ 
mic  surfaces,  and  in  the  excretory  organs  with 
waste  products.  Thus  it  appears  that  the 
leucocytes,  each  with  its  load  of  foreign  mat¬ 
ter,  are  constantly  moving  out  of  the  system 
through  the  skin  and  in  the  excretions,  sever¬ 
ing  their  connection  forever  with  the  body  that 
they  have  thus  served  so  well. — Literary  Digest. 


Scientific  and  Useflil. 

Trees  are  now  felled  to  a  considerable  ex¬ 
tent  by  electricity.  A  platinum  wire,  heated 
white-hot  by  the*  current,  is  used,  stretched 
between  two  poles,  as  a  saw.  There  is  less 
work  than  with  a  saw,  no  sawdust  is  produced, 
and  the  charring  of  the  surface  of  division 
tends  to  prevent  decay.  In  some  cases  the 
time  required  to  fell  a  tree  by  this  method  is 
only  one-eighth  of  that  necessary  for  sawing. 

It  is  claimed  that  a  recently  completed 
bridge  over  the  south  branch  of  the  Chicago 
River  is  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  existence, 
and  it  is  certainly  a  radical  departure  from 
common  methods,  the  principle  upon  which  it 
works  being  that  of  raising  or  lowering  a  win¬ 
dow.  On  either  bank  rises  a  tower  of  iron 
lattice-work  191  feet  high.  The  bridge,  89 
feet  in  span  and  weighing  300  tons,  extends 
between  them,  its  ends  fitting  into  grooves. 
It  is  fitted  with  counter- weights,  cables  and 
pulleys,  all  of  which  are  governed  by  a  70 
horse’  powder  steam  engine.  When  the  bridge 
is  to  be  opened  the  engineer  throw's  off  the 
balance,  and  the  bridge  rises  smoothly  and 
horizontally  in  its  grooves,  baiting  at  a  height 
of  155  feet.  It  is  probable  that  so  ingenious  a 
structure  is  by  no  means  the  last  of  its  kind. 


aJ»!£2!« 


WASHING 

COMPOUND 

THE  GREAT  INVENTION 

/m*  SMfiMtToiL  t£xmi$e 
WmuHfr  litjumr  TeJke 
liamiite. Color  OrnKutom. 

MEW 'YORK 


Bristles  with  good  points, 
and  the  minute  they  spy  dirt 
they  rise  up  and  go  for  it.  No 
matter  what  it’s  on — ^linen, 
laces,  silk,  woolens,  flannel, 
marble,  china,  glass,  wood, 
metal,  or  your  own  person. 
Pearline  will  get  the  dirt  off 
with  the  least  trouble  and  la¬ 
bor.  It  saves  that  ruinous  wear 
and  tear  that  comes  of  rubbing. 
Another  point  to  think  of: 
Pearline  is  harmless  to  any 
washable  substance  or  fabric.447 


as  its  advantages  in  certain  situations  are 
self-evident. 

It  is  now’  several  years  since  Mr.  John  Aitken 
announced  his  discovery  that  every  raindrop 
has  a  minute  dust  spuck  for  a  nucleus,  but  his 
investigations  in  this  and  related  subjects  con¬ 
tinue.  In  a  paper  read  before  the  Edinburgh 
Royal  Society  on  February  19  last,  he  gave 
the  results  of  experiments  on  the  amount  of 
dust  present  in  air  in  different  quarters  of  the 
globe.  Among  his  conclusions  is  that  there 
are  on  the  Earth’s  surface  what  he  calls  puri¬ 
fying  areas,  that  is,  areas  where  the  air  loses 
more  impurity  than  it  gains.  In  all  densely- 
inhabited  areas  it  loses  purity,  and  in  all  unin¬ 
habited  ones  it  tends  to  regain  it,  but  all  such 
areas  are  not  of  equal  value.  Much  of  the 
dust  from  smoke,  from  volcanoes,  and  from 
disintegrated  meteoric  matter  falls  to  the 
ground,  but  a  great  deal  is  so  fine  that  it  re¬ 
mains  suspended  till  the  deposition  of  watery 
vapor  upon  it  brings  it  down.  This  seems  to 
be  nature’s  method  for  cleansing  the  atmos¬ 
phere. 


The  Nickle  Plate  Road  has  very  low  rates  with  no 
change  of  cars  between  Boston,  New  York  and 
Chicago,  via  Cleveland  and  Ft.  Wayne. 
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mile  with  Nane.l4aek  Mince  Meat  Is 

: - dlsHninilshable  by  its  excellence.  Ask 

-  your  Grocer  for  the  None-Such  brand. 

MBRRELL.SOULB  COnSffaeaM,N.  Y. 

A  HOUSEHOLD  BLESSING 

Housekeepers  who  appreciate  a  cool  kitchen  and  wish  to  simplify  the 
summer  cooking,  will  find  here  fast  the  article  needed.  The  Famous  Oil 
Range  has  been  on  the  market  six  years,  and  thousands  of  them  are  in  use. 
It  is  unlike  other  oil  stoves  in  being  a  range,  with  four  large  cover  holes,  all  of 
which  are  available  for  cooking.  It  has  more  power  than  any  other  oil  cooking 
apparatus,  and  is  ready  for  use  as  soon  as  lighted,  it  is  simple, 
economical,  cleanly  and  odorless.  It  will  last  as  long  as  a  kitchen  range,  and  is 
superior  to  it  for  baking  and  roasting.  It  works  on  the  same  Drinciple  as  the 
Wire  Cauze  Oven  Door  as  used  on  the  well-known  Hub  Ranges.  If  you 
will  write  ns  we  will  put  you  in  the  way  of  getting  one  of  these  stoves,  no  matter 
what  part  of  the  country  yon  live  in. 

SMITH  &  ANTHONY  CO.,  -  Boston,  Mass. 

Mamiiacturers  of  the  “FAMOUS”  Oil  Range. 
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LANE’S  UNPRECEDENTED  YEAR! 

The  Farewell  Address  by  Professor  Morris 
to  the  members  of  the  graduating  class  at  the 
anniversary  of  Lane  Theological  Seminary, 
May  3,  1394,  was  as  follows : 

Brethren  :  Safely  through  another  year  Lane 
Seminary  has  held  on  its  straight  course  be¬ 
tween  a  dangerous  radicalism  on  one  side  and 
an  extreme,  narrow,  pernicious  conservatism 
on  the  other.  With  an  unswerving  faith  it 
stands  to-day  where  it  has  always  stood,  as 
the  representative  of  a  broad,  generous,  hope¬ 
ful  orthodoxy,  alike  in  doctrine  in  and  practice  ; 
opposed  to  high  church  ecclesiastic-ism  in 
whatever  form,  but  equally  opposed  to  anar¬ 
chism  in  church  affairs ;  Calvinistic  as  ever  in 
its  teaching,  yet  in  fullest  sympathy  with  all 
other  types  of  evangelical  belief ;  holding 
always  by  the  Bible  as  the  true  and  only  Word 
of  God,  and  as  the  unerring  standard  by 
which  all  doctrines  of  men  are  to  be  meas¬ 
ured,  under  whatsoever  authority  these  may 
be  proclaimed.  And  here  may  this  beloved 
institution  ever  stand  1 

During  the  first  year  of  your  connection 
with  this  Seminary,  no  less  than  fifteen  per¬ 
sons  were  registered  in  the  same  class  with 
yourselves.  Of  these,  two  might  be  stricken 
from  the  list  as  sustaining  scarcely  more  than 
a  nominal  connection ;  and  two  others  were 
practically  dropped  out  before  the  year  had 
ended.  For  reasons  which  need  not  be  men¬ 
tioned  here,  six  withdrew  and  entered  other 
seminaries,  and  one  accepted  an  appointment 
as  teacher  at  the  close  of  the  year.  Four  only 
remained  for  the  second  year;  and  of  these 
one  was  graduated  as  a  special  student  a  year 
ago,  and  the  other  was  regularly  dismissed  to 
another  institution.  The  whole  number  of 
students  in  the  Seminary,  after  standing  for 
six  years  at  an  average  of  fifty,  fell  in  your 
first  year  to  thirty-four,  and  last  year  to  six¬ 
teen,  the  smallest  number  in  the  history  of 
the  Seminary.  It  is  just  to  say  that  your 
continuance  here  under  such  discouraging 
wrcumstances,  and  while  so  little  could  be 
done  comparatively  for  your  further  educa¬ 
tion,  has  commanded  my  sincere  gratitude. 
My  only  regret  is  that  we  have  not  been  able 
to  make  your  stay  more  profitable  to  your¬ 
selves. 

Yet  you  may  well  enjoy  the  comfort,  breth 
ren,  of  knowing  that  you  have  done  some¬ 
thing  toward  preserving  through  this  event¬ 
ful  year  the  continuous  life  of  the  Institution. 
It  was  judged  by  some  a  year  ago  that  the 
only  practicable  course,  in  view  of  the  strange 
and  sad  exigency  that  had  come,  would  be 
to  close  the  Seminary  for  an  indefinite  period, 
until  the  way  should  be  clear  to  open  it  again 
under  more  favorable  auspices.  I  confess 
that  I  myself  for  several  months  shared  that 
inexpressibly  painful  conviction,  but  there 
were  perils  involved  in  such  a  policy,  whose 
magnitude  seemed  greatest  to  those  who  best 
discerned  what  was  impending.  The  uncer¬ 
tainties  as  to  the  time  and  the  conditions  of 
any  future  opening,  and  also  some  manifest 
certainties  involved  in  such  an  experiment, 
did  much  to  render  the  thought  of  an  entire 
suspension  almost  unendurable.  And  when  at 
length  it  was  seen  that  such  a  calamity  might 
be  avoided,  and  the  continuous  life  of  the 
Seminary  be  in  some  quiet  way  preserved, 
your  readiness  to  stand  by  it  in  the  emergency 
became  an  important  factor  in  the  difficult 
problem.  Of  the  seven  members  of  the  class 
below  yours  one  was  dismissed  at  the  close  of 
the  year  for  dishonorable  conduct;  two  re¬ 
ceived  letters  to  other  institutions;  and  one 
entered  on  ministerial  service  for  a  year,  in 
the  expectation  of  returning  next  September 
to  complete  his  course.  The  three  who  re¬ 
mained  deserve  equal  credit  with  yourselves 


for  their  courage  and  their  steadfastness  in 
the  emergency.  Their  loyalty,  like  yours,  will 
never  be  forgotten. 

That  the  year  now  closing  has  been  singu¬ 
larly  marked,  alike  by  providence  and  by 
grace,  is  a  fact  which  we  who  have  shared  in 
its  experiences  will  rejoice  in  throughout 
eternity.  While  your  class  received  no  acces¬ 
sions,  three  entered  the  class  below  you  as 
regular  members,  and  one  other  as  an  attend¬ 
ant  upon  some  of  the  lecture  courses.  The 
incoming  of  twelve  into  the  junior  class  seem¬ 
ed  in  the  circumstances  like  a  direct  interposi¬ 
tion  of  God  for  the  support  of  the  imperilled 
Institution.  That  the  aggregate  attendance 
should  have  risen  so  distinctly  above  that  of 
the  previous  year,  appears  like  a  miracle. 
The  consent  of  as  many  as  seventeen  honored 
brethren,  presidents  and  professors  in  adjacent 
colleges,  pastors  in  prominent  positions  in  the 
region,  and  others  filling  responsible  spheres 
in  the  service  of  the  Church  at  large,  to  help 
out  the  resident  instruction  by  courses  of  lec¬ 
tures  on  important  practical  topics,  was  an¬ 
other  marvel  of  even  greater  significance.  To 
this  may  be  added  the  manifold  expressions 
of  sympathy  and  of  confidence  that  have  been 
coming  week  by  week  from  alumni,  from 
other  staunch  and  tried  friends,  and  from 
wider  circles  near  and  far,  until  it  seemed  as 
if  the  heart  of  our  great  Church  had  been 
drawn  out  in  special  and  tender  interest  in 
the  Institution.  We  might  well  in  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  say  with  the  Psalmist :  When  the 
Lord  turned  again  the  captivity  of  Zion,  we 
were  like  them  that  dream.  Our  mouth  was 
filled  with  laughter,  and  our  tongue  with  sing¬ 
ing,  and  our  souls  said.  The  Lord  hath  done 
great  things  for  us,  whereof  we  are  glad. 

Nor  has  the  year  been  any  less  providential 
or  gracious  in  the  more  interior  aspects  of  our 
life.  The  wants  of  all,  pupils  as  well  as 
teachers,  have  been  sufficiently  supplied. 
Though  some  have  suffered  from  sickness,  tbe 
lives  of  all  have  been  preserved,  and  all  are 
now  enjoying  their  accustomed  measure  of 
health.  The  studies  of  the  year  have  gone  on 
with  scarcely  a  ripple  of  interruption.  The 
temper  of  Christian  brotherhood  has  in  an  un 
usual  degree  marked  our  fellowship.  Our  re¬ 
ligious  exercises  have  been  well  attended,  and 
much  more  than  the  ordinary  measure  of  re¬ 
ligious  life  has  been  manifest.  You,  breth¬ 
ren,  as  well  as  myself,  can  bear  witness  to  the 
blessed  fact  that  we  have  enjoyed  here,  from 
week  to  week,  most  precious  assurances  that 
Christ  is  smiling  on  our  efforts  to  obey  His 
will  and  do  His  work  in  this  peculiar  relation. 
As  He  has  Himself  provided  for  us  these  build¬ 
ings,  with  all  their  comforts,  in  order  that  we 
might  have  a  cheerful  home  while  serving 
Him  here,  so  He  has  crowned  all  and  made  all 
beautiful  for  us— beautiful  in  experience  and 
beautiful  in  memory — by  these  signal  mani¬ 
festations  of  His  tender  interest  and  of  His 
loving  grace. 

You  are  now  to  go  out  from  this  sacred 
scene,  these  precious  associations,  to  do  your 
appointed  work  somewhere  in  the  great  har¬ 
vest  field  which  is  the  world.  Others  will 
come  in,  we  doubt  not,  to  fill  these  places, 
and  to  share  in  larger  numbers  in  the  fellow¬ 
ship  which  you  and  we  have  enjoyed.  You 
leave  the  Seminary,  not  in  a  declining  condi¬ 
tion,  but  on  an  ascending  grade,  and  with 
reasonable  promise  of  a  steady  and  healthful 
advance  in  the  future.  When  you  return,  as 
you  are  invited  to  return,  year  after  year,  you 
will  find  here  an  enlarged  Faculty,  a  goodly 
company  of  non-resident  instructors,  a  broad¬ 
er  curriculum,  more  practical  and  thorough 
training,  and  a  larger  body  of  young  men,  as 
eager  to  learn,  and  as  devoted  in  purpose,  let 
us  trust,  as  those  whom  you  are  now  called 
to  leave.  Come  back  to  this  home  often,  and 
come  always  in  an  expectant  frame,  and  Lane 
will  never  disappoint  you. 

You  go  out.  brethren,  to  join  a  company  of 
Alumni  of  whose  association  you  need  never 
be  ashamed.  They  are  scattered  far  and 
wide  through  the  western  half  of  our  great 
Church ;  and  some,  a  blessed  band,  are  pub¬ 
lishing  the  tidings  of  grace  in  distant  pagan 
lands.  But  this  Seminary  has  always  been 
honored  in  its  Alumni— in  their  sincere  devo¬ 


tion,  in  their  trained  capacity  for  service,  in 
their  actqal  successes  wherever  they  have 
gone.  They  also  honor  and  love  tbe  Institu¬ 
tion,  and  are  ready,  ever  ready,  to  sustain  it 
in  all  trials,  to  uphold  it  through  every  con¬ 
flict,  to  rejoice  with  it  in  prosperity.  They 
are,  to  day,  its  main  support.  How  often 
during  the  past  year  have  I  been  encouraged 
by  their  volunteered  words  of  sympathy  and 
the  assurance  of  their  readiness  to  help  wher¬ 
ever  opportunity  and  ability  might  permit  1 
But  more  encouraging  still  are  the  evidences 
that  have  come  to  me  in  many  ways,  that  God 
is  blessing  them  in  their  labors  for  Christ, 
and  is  setting  star  by  star  as  jewels  in  the 
crowns  which  He  is  preparing  for  them  at 
the  last!  Into  that  company  go  forth,  breth¬ 
ren,  with  happy  confidence  that  they  will 
welcome  you  into  their  number,  and  with  a 
holy  purpose  to  make  yourselves  worthy  of 
them  as  well  as  of  the  Institution  whose 
name  they  rejoice  to  wear. 

I  congratulate  you  finally,  brethren,  that 
you  are  entering  the  Christian  ministry  at  such 
a  time  as  this,  under  such  auspices,  sur 
rounded  by  so  many  favoring  conditions,  and 
when  the  great  field  seems  already  so  white 
for  the  harvest.  There  is  a  great  era  just  be¬ 
fore  you — an  era  of  battles  alike  for  truth  and 
for  liberty,  and  an  era  calling  for  large  sacri¬ 
fices  and  for  heroic  labors,  but  also  an  era  of 
progress,  of  triumph  for  the  right  and  true, 
and  of  glorious  rewards.  I  almost  wish  that  I 
could  step  down  and  take  my  place  by  your 
side  and  fight  these  battles  and  win  these  suc¬ 
cesses  with  you.  But  this  gift,  this  privilege, 
is  yours  rather  than  mine.  May  Christ 
strengthen  and  endue  you  for  the  great  work 
on  which  you  this  day  enter;  and  may  He 
give  you  a  whole  generation  to  work  in  on 
the  earth,  and  a  whole  eternity  to  rejoice  in, 
when  earthly  works  and  cares  and  trials  are 
over  forever. 

Acting  in  the  name  of  the  Board  of  Trust, 
I  now  present  you  these  diplomas,  and  declare 
you  worthy  graduates  of  Lane  Theological 
Seminary,  your  chosen  Alma  Mater.  May  its 
benediction  ever  rest  upon  you  ! 
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By  R.  Huntington  Woodman. 


A  SUGGESTION  TO  THE  NEW^  CHOIR. 

New  choirs  and  old  ones  entering  upon  an¬ 
other  year  of  musical  service,  may  do  well  to 
consider,  in  a  broad  way,  the  different  phases 
«f  their  work  in  its  relation  to  the  congrega¬ 
tion  at  large. 

As  a  general  rule,  a  choir  is  engaged  primar¬ 
ily  to  lead  the  singing,  and  it  is  their  duty  to 
lead  in  a  manner  that  will  satisfy  the  people. 

A  <'ongregation  may  have  some  taste  (or  lack 
of  it)  in  regard  to  the  tempo  of  the  tunes 
sung ;  or,  perhaps,  may  want  one  or  more  in¬ 
terludes  played  in  the  course  of  a  hymn. 
Whatever  be  the  taste  of  the  congregation, 
he  wise  choir  will  fall  in  with  it  at  first,  and 
then,  by  gradual  and  almost  imperceptible 
steps,  proceed  to  educate  the  people  to  a 
higher  state  of  musical  appreciation. 

In  the  matter  of  choir  anthems,  it  will  be 
well  to  bear  in  mind  the  style  of  music  to 
which  the  church  has  been  accustomed,  tf 
a  change  for  the  better  is  desired,  let  it  be 
done  with  great  care  and  judgment.  A  sud¬ 
den  change  in  the  style  of  the  music  will 
surelj-  excite  opposition  from  some  quarter, 
but  if  the  improvement  is  made  with  tact  and 
patience,  great  things  can  be  accomplished. 

In  the  early  days  of  a  new  choir  nothing  of 
a  startling  nature  should  be  indulged  in.  A 
choir’s  first  move  should  be  to  gain  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  the  people ;  this  once  obtained,  the 
work  of  raising  the  standard  of  the  music  can 
be  carried  on  with  little  difficulty. 

NEW  MUSIC. 

From  the  Parish  Choir,  Boston : 

Fak  From  My  Heavenly  Home.  By  Charles 
Vincent.  An  excellent  anthem  by  a  welj  i 
known  English  composer  for  choir  through¬ 
out.  Choirs  will  find  this  an  interesting  work 
to  study ;  it  presents  some  difficulties  to  be 
overcome,  but  the  result  will  pay  for  the  labor 
spent  upon  it. 

Rejoice  in  the  Lord,  O  Ye  Riohteoits.  By 
<».  J.  Elvey.  A  strong  and  brilliant  chorus 
anthem  by  another  well  knosrn  English  com¬ 
poser.  This  anthem  is  not  difficult,  and  is 
remarkably  effective.  (The  second  of  the 
above  anthems,  and.  we  think,  the  first  also, 
is  a  reprint  from  the  original  English  edition, 
which  can  be  bad  of  Novello,  Ewer  and  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York). 

I  WILL  NOT  Leave  You  Comportlesw.  By 
W'.  Johnson.  An  anthem  for  soprano  solo  and 
chorus  of  no  great  merit.  The  final  chorus  is 
good,  and  redeems  an  otherwise  unattractive 
anthem. 

From  H.  B.  Stevens  Company,  Boston : 

Onward,  Christian  Soldiers.  By  H.  C. 
Macdougall.  An  original  setting  of  the 
familiar  hymn  for  bass  solo,  male  and  mixed 
chorus.  The  chorus  parts  are  well  written, 
and  there  is  a  freshness  about  the  whole  set¬ 
ting  that  is  very  attractive. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

To  tbe  Mnsical  Editor  of  Thr  Evanorlist:— 

May  I  call  your  attention  to  a  matter  which 
may  possibly  be  a  factor  in  the  prevailing  re¬ 
lations  between  church  and  choir.  I  have  no¬ 
ticed  in  many  so-called  “long  prayers”  made 
by  many  different  ministers,  that  however 


specifically  the  different  church  organizations  ^ 
and  officers  are  mentioned,  the  organist  and 
choir  are  almost  invariably  omitted.  I  can  ^ 
recall  only  two  or  three  instances,  in  as  many 
years,  when  they  have  been  alluded  to,  and  I  ’ 
have  attended  church  twice  nearly  every  Sun-  | 
day.  I 

If  we  want  our  choirs  to  realize  that  they  j 
are  a  part  of  the  church  organization,  it  seems  j 
to  me  wrong  not  to  give  them  public  recogni¬ 
tion  in  common  with  other  societies  of  the  j 
church. 

A  Mrsic.vL  Church  Member. 

New  York,  May  7, 

Choirs  might  certainly  be  included  in  such 
petitions.  It  may  be  that  in  some  cases  min¬ 
isters  regard  the  choir  as  “past  praying  for.” 

How  to  Regard  the  Choir. 


Do  not  think  of  the  singers  as  so  many  paid 
machines  to  worship  for  you  by  proxy.  Do  not 
leave  them  to  do  all  the  singing,  while  you  sit  idle 
and  indifferent  in  tbe  pews.  Do  not  think  of  the 
anthem  as  a  musical  performance,  and  criticise  the 
solo  as  a  concert  piece,  but  think  of  the  choir  as  ■ 
fellow- worshippers,  and  judge  of  its  music  accord¬ 
ing  to  its  power  to  produce  devotional  feelings  and 
to  lift  the  people  into  a  purer  and  more  worshipful 
frame  of  mind.  Augustine  says  in  his  Confessions: 
“As  often  as  the  chanting  pleases  me  more  than 
what  is  chanted,  so  often  I  confess  that  I  sin  griev¬ 
ously.”  Expect  devotional  results  from  all  the 
music  of  the  service,  and  there  will  be  more  incen¬ 
tive  to  earnestness  and  devoutne.ss  in  the  singers, 
and  less  to  call  forth  mere  artistic  performance  for 
entertainment  and  applause. — The  Rev.  Albert  B. 
Robinson. 


Church  Membership  fur  Church  MuNlcians. 

Bearing  on  the  question  of  church  member-  | 
ship  by  the  organist  or  those  com]>o8ing  the 
choir.  Dr.  Henry  G.  Hanchett  of  Brooklyn,  a 
high  authority  in  all  musical  matters,  has  this 
to  say : 

In  regard  to  assistant  workers  of  various  kinds 
both  in  church  and  Sunday  school,  the  demand  for  ! 
training  is  growing :  why  should  our  musicians  | 
alone  be  left  to  their  own  resources  and  their  own  | 
fate,  while  our  musical  positions  are  filled  by  those 
who  are  best  qualified  to  sing,  without  a  thought ! 
as  to  their  fitness  to  sing  with  heart  and  soul,  or  of  i 
their  personal  influence  in  making  their  singing  a  I 
means  of  grace  »  In  England,  where  church  music  I 
has  reached  its  highest  plane,  they  are  more  care-  ! 
fill  on  this  point,  and  an  organist  advertising  for  ! 
an  engagement,  or  a  church  seeking  a  musician,  is  I 
pretty  sure  to  include  church  membership  among  I 
the  qualifications  possessed  or  required  ;  and  while  j 
this  is  by  no  means  a  guarantee  of  all  that  is  desir- ; 
able  on  this  score,  it  nevertheless  indicates  an  ap-  i 
preciition  of  what  ought  to  be,  and  probably  a 
nearer  approach  to  its  realization  than  we  have  as 
yet  made  in  America,  in  spite  of  the  many  instances 
throughout  the  country  in  which  mnsical  workers 
may  be  found  who  are  heartily  in  sympathy  with 
all  the  departments  of  religious  work. 

The  first  thing  for  our  music  committees  to  think 
about  in  selecting  members  of  the  choir  is  charac¬ 
ter  ;  thr  next  is  the  interest  in  and  .sympathy  with 
the  work  of  the  church  likely  to  be  shown  by  the 
candidate,  and  the  third  is  musical  ability.  Tbe 
following  out  of  this  plan  may  result  at  first  in  a 
deterioration  of  the  quality  of  music,  but  if  it  be 
carried  out  on  sound  business  principles,  that  re¬ 
sult  will  be  but  transient  and  need  involve  no  loss  I 
in  the  attracting  power  of  the  choir.  There  is 
enough  musical  material  in  all  our  churches,  if  it 
were  but  utilized  to  furnish  good  music  for  the 
sanctuary  that  should  come  from  the  heart. 

Take  the  Nickle  Plate  Road  to  Chicago. 


Metropolitan  college  of  music. 

19-21  East  14th  St.,  New  York. 

Tbe  Summer  session  of  tbe  ColleRe,  beginaing  July  3d 
offers  all  advantages  at  reduced  rates. 

A  special  feature  will  be  made  of  normal  work  in  the 
iLterest  of  those  already  engaged  in  teaching. 

The  removal  of  tbe  Hesidence  Department  to  the  im 
mediate  vicinity  of  Central  Park  increases  its  attrac¬ 
tiveness  as  a  Summer  Home  School. 

R.  HUNTINGTON  WOODMAN, 
Concert  Organist.  Choral  Conductor. 

Addrew,  FIRST  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH. 

BROOKLYN,  K.  Y. 


JUST  ISSUED!  HULL’S 

Children’s  Day  Service. 

No.  10  for  1894. 

THE  BEST  y’UMBER  OF  THE  SERIES. 

It  has  13  charmi^  new  Songs  and  Supplement  con¬ 
taining  a  beautiful  Floral  Erereixe,  the 

“Priceless  Garland.” 

Send  o  cent*  for  Specimen  Copp  of  hoth.  the  Service  ami 
Supplement.  Price  of  the  Service.  |4.0(»  per  hundred.  By 
mall  $4..'il).  One  dozen  Supplement,  which  is  sufficient, 
^  cents.  Address 

ASA  HULL,  132  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


A  DAY  WITH  BIRDS  AHD  FLOWERS 

New  Songs,  Recitations.  Hymns, 

Scripture  Headings. 

A  Beautiful,  16-Paor  Service, 

For  Children’s  Day, 

By  HUBERT  P.  MAIN. 

114  per  lOO  ;  6  cents  each  by  mail. 


THE  BIGLOW  &  MAIN  CO. 

76  East  9th  St..  Neui  York.  216  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago 


CHILDREN’S  DAY 

CONCERT  EXERCISE. 

Bv  fsr  the  best  one  we  have  ever  published,  is  CON¬ 
SIDER  THE  LILIES.  Tbe  program  is  full  of  tbe 
brightest  kind  of  music  and  new  features — conversations, 
recitations  and  kindergarten.  Price,  5  cts.,  55  cents  per 
dozen,  oostpsid.  Fillmore  Bros..  141  W.  6th  St  ,  Cln- 
cinnHtl,  40  Bible  House,  New  York. 

."-^end  for  complete  list. 


Anniversary  hyihns  and  music  of  thk 
Brooklyn  Sunday-School  Union,  three  cente  LbSI 
each.  By  mall,  (prepaid)  five  cents  (.05).  C.  C.  Shelley, 
Publisher,  No.  12  College  Place,  New  York. 


Miisiccil  rnlerlciiniiiciils 


for  Young  ToUca.  For  use  in  pnbUo  and  privato 
wshoola.snd  tbe  home.  Tsbleaaz,llarobes,DrlUs,eto. 
A  Capital  Sons,  a  lesson  in  geography. 

Sail  Tosalng,  a  series  of  evolutions,  .o  re.rx. 

Heroes,  a  marching  song  for  boys,  7/  cents. 

Japanese  Parasol  March  and  Drill,  so  cents. 
Song  of  the  Rain  Drops,  a  motion  song.  J.  cents. 
Tambourine  March  and  Drill,  cocents. 

Today,  a  character  sketch  with  tableaux,  so  cents. 
Tomorrow  or  the  Music  of  the  Future,  so  cts. 
The  Ten  Little  Sunflowers,  a  humorous  chorus 
and  encore.  Very  enteitaining.  jo  cents. 

Yesterday  or  Grandma’s  Dream,  a  beautiful  little 

sketch  with  old  tine  costumes,  /o  ctntSo 

Theory  and  Practice,  a 
The  Jolly  Little  Walters,  6o cents. 

The  Little  Turkkee  Turks,  so  cents. 

I’m  Ashamed  to  Look  my  Dolly  In  the  Eyes, 

A  cute  song  for  a  bright  little  girl.  ^  rents, 

SEND  FOR  COMPLETE  CATALOGUE  FREE. 

Sample  copy  of  Maatcftl  TUltor  conuining  Choir  Anthems 

for  iOecaU* 

- PUBLISHED  BY - 

THE  JOHN  CHURCH  CO., 

CINCINNATI.  .  •  NEW  YORK.  ■  CHICAGO 


nUller  &  Abel, 

(Lat.  of  th»  Roosavolt  Organ  Works) 

MAKERS  OF  FIR8T-C'LANS 

CHURCtt, 

CHAMBER, 

CONCERT, 

362to  372  SECOND  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 
Send  for  Cataiof/ue. 

Geo.  Jardine  &  Son, 

ORGAN 

BUILDERS, 

318  a  320  East  39tli  St., 
NEW  YORK  CITY. 

I  A  VERY  POPULAR  OFFER. 

I  A  large  number  of  our  subscribers  have  already  availed 
{  themselves  of  tbe  extraordinary  offer  o!  Rand,  McNally 
'  and  Company’s  Atlas  for  (£.50;  or  the  Atlas  with  a 
:  year's  subscription  for  $5.35.  Send  a  postal  for  further 
i  particulars  to  The  Evangelist  .13  Union  Square,  N.  Y. 
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Books  of  Tested  Value. 


In  thete  columns  publishers 
call  attention  to  works  that 
have  run  the  gauntlet  of  criti¬ 
cism,  and  been  pronounced  of 
standard  value.  As  the  lists 
will  be  changed  frequently, 
they  should  be  studied  from 
week  to  week,  by  all  who  de¬ 
sire  to  keep  in  touch  with  the 
best  reading. 


Fleminsr  M.  Revell  Co. 

>'EW  YOBK,  CHICAGO  AND  TORONTO. 

The  Way  into  the  Holieet :  Expositions  of 
toe  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  By  Rev.  F. 
B,  Meyer.  B.A.  Expository  Series.  12ino, 
cloth.  *1.00. 

Joshaa,  and  the  Land  u  Promise.  By  Rev. 
F.  B.  Meyer.  B  A.  Ola  Testament  He¬ 
roes.  limo,  cloth.  $1.00 
•*'ucli  studies  Hs  the  ie  may  s«rve  as  mod¬ 
els  to  those  who  are  urapplimt  "itn  the 
problem  of  a 'Sunday- nischt  preachioK  ser¬ 
vice.  Thes.*  spimons  are  of  exceptional 
excellence  "—The  Golden  Rule. 

FlashpK  from  the  Li^ththonse  of  Trnth:  or. 
Bible  Readings  <.u  the  First  Three  Chap¬ 
ters  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Church  at'*  hes- 
salonica.  Bs  Rev.  F.  E.  Mar<h.  12mo. 
cloth.  *1.00. 

Krery-Day  Religion;  or.  Toe  Comm. .n .Sense 
'leaching  ot  the  Biole.  By  Hannah 
Whitall  Smith,  author  of  “The  Chtis 
tian's  spc.et  of  a  Happy  Life  ”  I'.’mo, 
cloth,  SI  00. 

“Bright,  heloful.  fervent,  and  to  the 
point.'  —S.  S.  TUnex. 


Rand,  McNally  &  Co, 

CHICAGO  AND  NEW  TORS. 

Sweden  and  the  Swedes.  By  William  Wid- : 
gery  Tiiouias,  Jr..  Envoy  Extraordinary 
end  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  to  Sweden  and  Norway. 
Large  8vo.  7E0  pages.  3:i8  illustrations.' 
Cloth.  *5  00:  half  morocco,  ^.50:  full' 
morocco,  *0  00.  Send  for  descriptive ' 
circular. 

The  Light  of  Asia.  By  Sir  Edwin  Arnold,  i 
with  exhaustive  notes  by  Mrs.  I.  L.  Han  \ 
ser.  000  pages.  Cloth,  gold  sida-stamps,  I 
$l.ii0;  half  morocco.  *3.M. 

“A  task  which,  when  one  thinks  of  it. 
one  must  wonder  was  not  undertaken  be¬ 
fore,  has  been  successfully  performed  by 
Mrs.  I.  L.  Hauser.’’— Lttf.raii/  TUorW,  Bos¬ 
ton 

New  Pocket  Atlas.  Revised  to  recent  date. 
Containing  171  pages,  1)9  full-page  colored 
maps;  31  double  page  colored  map-;  80 1 
pages  statistical  reading  matter.  Ti^xiH 
inches  in  size.  Bound  in  flexible  coven 
in  imitation  of  leather.  25  cents. 
Manual  of  Biblical  Geography.  A  Text 
Huok  on  Bible  History.  Especially  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  use  of  Students  and  'Teach¬ 
ers  of  the  Bible  and  for  Sundav-school  I 
Instruction,  containing  Maps,  Plans,  Re- 
view  Charts,  Colored  Diagrams,  and  il¬ 
lustrated  with  accurate  views  of  the 
Principal  Cities  and  Localities  known  to 
Bible  Histeiy.  By  Rev.  J.  L  Hu'lbut. 
I).l>.,  Associate  Editor  InteriatioLal 
Sunday-school  Lesson  Commentary ;  Wu 
perintendeut  of  Normal  Departmept 
Chautauqua  Assembly,  etc  With  an 
Introduction  by  Rev.  J.  H.  Vincent,  U.D., 
.'•upeiiniendent  of  Instruction  Cbau- 
ta'iqua  Literary  and  Scisntiflc  Circle, 
etc.  Leatherette  binding,  *3.75. 


Now  that  The  Evanoklist  is  published 
m  a  shape  convenient  for  binding,  many  of 
its  readers  will  wish  a  binder  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  keeping  a  file  in  the  best  order.  We 
can  supply  such  a  binder  for  HO  cents  each, 
postage  prepaid.  Address  The  Evanoet,- 
IST.  IB  Union  Square,  New  York  city. 


Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

BOSTON.  HASS. 

Eduard  Wilhelm  Eugen  Beuss.  History  of 
tae  Sacred  Scriptures  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment.  The  best  and  most  scholarly 
treatment  of  thesnbject,  translated  from 
the  Fifth  Revised  and  Enlarged  Uerman 
Edition,  with  numerous  bibliggrapbical 
additions,  bv  Rev.  Edward  L.  Houghton. 
3  vols  ,  8vo,  *5.00. 

Edward  Robinson,  D.D.  Biblical  Researches 
in  Palestine.  A  work  very  strongly 
praised  by  Dean  Stanley.  With  Maps, 
Plans.  Notes,  etc.,  etc.  3  vols.,  8vo.  *l0; 
the  Maps  alone,  *1.00. 

J.  A.  W.  Nrander.  General  History  of  the 
Christian  Religion  and  Church.  A  stan¬ 
dard  work  on  Church  History,  trans¬ 
lated  from  the  German  by  Rev.  Joseph 
Torrej.  Revised,  with  additions.  Por¬ 
trait.  and  an  Index  volume.  The  set,  6 
vols..  8vo,  $30  0,1.  The  Index  volume 
separately,  *,3.00. 


The  Century  Co. 

NEW  YOBK. 

Landes  Domini  for  the  Prayer  Meeting. 
Edited  by  Dr.  Robinson.  Fifty  cents,  in 
quantities. 

“The  best  prayer- meeting  book  over 
tnade. 

Landes  Domini  for  the  Snnday-Sehool.  Ed¬ 
ited  by  Dr.  Robinson.  An  ideal  book, 
adapted  to  every  need  of  the  school. 
Cloth  bound,  well  printed:  35  cents,  in 
quantitle-'. 


Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co. 

NEW  YORK  AND  BOSTON. 

Two  Notable  Books  on  subjects  of  the 
verv  first  Importance,  by  Geo.  D.  Herroo. 
D.D  .  Professor  of  Apolied  Christianity  in 
I  Iowa  College,  Grinnell,  Iowa ; 

The  New  Redemption.  IBAo.  cloth,  gilt  top, 
75  cents :  leatherette  covers.  40  cents. 

••A  powerful  and  Christly  proc  amation.” 
— (hitlook. 

A  Plea  for  the  Gospel.  16mo.  parti-cloth, 
uilt  top,  75  cents. 

“Ricu  In  the  very  spirit  and  lowsrof 
Christ  and  keenly  sensitive  to  the  needs  of 
Chi  istianity.’’  •  CongregatUmedUit. 


THE  BEST  100  S.  S.  BOOKS. 

■  What  are  They  ? 

Have  You  Got  Them  ? 

Do  You  Know  of  The  Evangelist’s 
Prize  Offers  ? 

\  We  Ask  Every 
Pastor, 

S.  S.  Superintendent, 

Librarian, 

Reading  Committee, 

'  To  Send  for 
the  full  details  of 
•a/I  Interesting  Endeavor 
to  Raise  the  Standard  ef 
Sunday  School  Literature. 
Address 

THE  EVANGELIST, 

33  Union  Square, 
New  York  City. 

\For  Particulars  See  Page  31. 


Campfire  M usings 


Life  and  Good  Times  in 
the  Woods. 


By  Wm.  C.  Gray. 


“Bristling  with  humor,  suggestive  and  sympathetic, 
rich  with  the  observations  of  a  practiced  eye  and  the  re¬ 
jections  of  a  well-stored  mind,  'Campflre  Musings’  will 
be  a  deliglit  to  every  mature  and  tbonghtful  reader.’’— 
The  Living  Church. 

‘The  hook  is  a  delight,  a  treasure-house  of  ennobling 
sentiment,  taking  its  color  from  the  very  pigments  that 
nsttire  lays  on,  and  with  no  nnsparing  hands.’"- Chrisffati 
at  Wirrk. 

‘•A  charming  book.’’— Tlie  Adi’nnce. 

‘The  book  is  delightful.*’— f7irf«H/»ii  at  Wirrk. 

‘‘Mingled  fun  and  philosophy.”— The  luilepemietU. 

“Ti’c  literary  style  impresses  me  as  perfect."— Dr.  A. 
J.  Brirwii. 

“Beauty  of  expression  and  clearness  of  observation.”- 
Literary  World. 

“It  is  instinct  with  the  poetry  of  the  woods  and  lakes 
and  a  gladness  and  joy  in  nature.”- The  Graphic. 

“The  brightness  of  sunlight,  the  life  of  shade  are  in 
them.  They  bring  t  he  fragrance  of  the  flowers  and  ferns, 
the  resinous  odor  of  the  pines,  the  splash  of  the  waters, 
as  a  deiigntful  sweet  memory  and  a  siimuiating  hope. 
His  philosophy  is  rare,  plaving  with  the  common  things 
of  every-dav  life,  and  yet  touching  the  great  unseen.”- 
United  Prexhyterian. 

‘•Its  nages  glow  with  true  art  and  beautiful  rhetoric.” 
—Dr.  W.  S.  Meloy. 

‘‘Very  refreshing  as  well  as  very  amusing."— Tlir  Uni- 
verxaliM. 

‘‘Genial  and  picturesque,  it  blends  rest  and  labor,  frolic 
and  worship,  wisdom  and  tnn."— Christian  Observer. 

“None  that  we  recall  have  written  with  theentbusiasm 
and  vigor  of  Editor  Grav  or  have  found  in  the  forest 
such  stimulus  to  thought.”- IVew  York  Observer. 

“It  is  fresh  and  invigorating  as  a  breeze  from  the 
Rockie..  and  is  ehockful  of  cheery  anecdotes,  robnst 
philosophy  and  genuine  humor  ” — Miner  Democrat. 

‘‘The  chapters  are  literary  gems  of  the  first  water, 
sparkling  with  the  lustre  of  a  fine  imagination,  a  strong 
love  of  nature  and  a  spirit  of  lofty  reverence  and  hope.” 
Chicago  Post.  _ 

Two  editions  of  Campflre  Musings  have  been  published 
in  this  runutry  and  one  in  Scotland. 


Price  *1.50  by  mail.  The  readers  of  The  Evangelist  can 
have  one  copy  of  Campflre  Mnsiogs  and  ot  e  copy  of  The 
Interior  for  one  year  for  *3.50.  This  is  a  special  offer 
aot  before  or  elsewhere  made.  Address 

THE  INTEBIOR, 
SfcConuick  Block,  Chicago,  III. 


Commissioners  to  the  General  Assembly 

and  others  who  may  desire  a  clear,  succinct 
and  uniinpassioned  statement  of  the  Charges 
in  the  recent  and  impending  Judiciel  Cases, 
and  the  exact  relation  of  the  Charges  to 

the  Standards  of  the  Church,  will  find  such 
a  ttatement  in  the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  R.  Laidlaw’s 
Calm  Review  of  the  Trial  of  Dr.  Briggs  be¬ 
fore  the  General  Assembly. 

One  Vol.,  12mo.  Cloth,  50  cents;  paper, 
30  cents.  Sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price 
in  postage  stamps. 

ANSON  D.  F.  RANDOLPH  &  CO..  Inc., 

ten  Fifth  Avenne,  New  York. 


WHDDING 

INVITATIONS, 


COKRBCT  IN  STVLBc 


DBBf PSKV  & 

CARROUU 


Art  Stationers, 

UNION  SQUARE,) 
NEW  YORK. 


BEFORE 

DECIDING 

What  lessoas  on  the  Life  of  Christ 
you  will  use,  beginning  July  1st, 
send  for  free  specimen  copies  of 

THE  BLAKESLEE  LESSONS. 

“  For  classes  which  wish  to  make 
a  comprehensive  study  of  the  Bible, 
there  is  no  comparison  between  the 
International  and  the  Blakeslee 
Systems.”  —  The  Outlook. 

BIBLE  STUDY  PUBLISHING  CO. 

21  Bromfield  St.,  Boston,  riass. 


CHEAPEST 

BOOKSTORE 

IN  THE  WORLD  I 

THE  LARGEST  COLLECTION  OF  NEW  Met 
SECOND-HAND  BOOKS  IN  THE  UNIVERSf 
Al  M  (Treat  rediiftlOM  from  Ptihllaheni’  pric 

Send  ns  a  I'nstsI  (Tard,  naming  aii>  hook  yon  oia,  d. 
sire,  and  we  shall  quote  price  by  return  mall. 

SPECIAL  TERMS  TO  LIBRARIES 

MAMMOTH  CAtALOOTTK  rBMM.  ‘ 

LECGAT  BROTHERS. 

81  Chambers  Street, 

.3d  door  West  of  City  Hall  Park  NEW  VON* 


The  Bureau  of  Information 

vwill  assist  you  in  ascertaining  the  -atest  and  most  ap¬ 
proved  methods  of  Church  work;  what  is  new  in  Sunday- 
School  apparatus,  literature  or  methods;  the  most  desir¬ 
able  furniture,  upholstery  and  decoration  for  churches, 
chapels,  lecture  rooms,  etc.;  facts  about  organs  or  other 
musical  instruments  and  suitable  and  effective  church 
music,  or  any  other  matters  affecting  the  spiritual  oi 
temporal  interests  of  your  church. 

We  are  in  a  position  to  supply  you  with  prompt  and 
reliable  information  on  ch^ren  problems  of  whatever 
sort,  and  as  a  subscriber  you  are  entitled  to  use  our 
facilities  freely.  Address 

The  Cvanselist, 

33  Union  Square,  New  York. 

Information  Bureau. 
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The  Evangelist  Pubiishins  Company, 
33  Union  Square.  New  York. 


HKNKY  M.  F1KL.D,  D.I>.,  EdlUir. 
HKNKY  K.  eULIOT,  PubllHhea. 


Tehii!<;  Three  iluliars  a  year,  in  advance,  poetai^e  paid. 
In  foreign  countries  $1.04  extra  for  foreign  postage. 
For  two  years  in  advance,  or  for  one  year’s  subscrip¬ 
tion  and  one  new  subscrilier.  Five  dollars. 

In  clubs  of  five  or  more.  Two  dollars  each. 

The  paper  will  be  sent  on  trial  to  a  new  sul>scriber 
for  three  months  for  twenty-five  cents,  in  advance. 

Si' hsckibrrs  who  change  the! r  address  should  notify  ns 
at  once,  and  the  paper  will  be  sent  to  the  new  address 
till  notified  to  the  contrary. 

Adtektisiko  Rates.  20  cents  a  line.  Special  rates  for 
specikl  positions.  Marriage  and  Death  notices,  10 
cents  a  line. 

Remit  In  all  cases  bv  check,  draft,  express  money  or¬ 
der,  post-office  order,  or  registered  letter. 

Address  The  Evanselist, 

33  Union  Square,  New  York, 

fv'nfcrol  at  tbr  Vtmt-ofitf.  at  New  York  a*  wcoiid-cloas 
ii.ail  matter. 


THE  EVANGELIST 
ON  TRIAL! 

There  are  a  good  many  trials  going  on.  just  now  in 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  The  Evangelist  hereby 
follows  the  fashion. 

The  Evangelist  will  be  sent  on  trial  to  a  new 
subscriber  for 

Three  Months,  for  Twenty*Five  Cents 

Th's  is  putting  down  the  price  below  the  bare  me¬ 
chanical  cost.  But  we  believe  that  if  a  good  Presbyte¬ 
rian  once  contracts  The  Evangelist  habit,  he  or  she 
is  a  reader  for  life,  so  we  can  afford  to  make  a  tempting 
offer  as  a  starter.  Address 

The  Evangelist, 

DECKER  BUILDING :  33  Union  Square,  N.  Y. 


Take  the  Nickle  Plate  Koiid  to  the  Christian  En 
deavor  Convention,  at  Cleveland  in  July. 


A  LITTLE  HOME  MIKKIUNARY  WORK 

a4iv»m  yottr  frtenttn  and  »( iyhhor*  trouUI  In:  totelt  them  of 
ow  offer  of  The  Kranyeliid  for  three  monthe  to  new  guJt- 
nerWeriifortwentti-fireerntii.  If  you  beliere  in  The  Kvan- 
aeltid  and  wixh  to  neic  itm  inflnenc'e  extended,  thie  in  an  eatiy 
‘•icord  in  Keaivni"  to  nay.  May  we  not  auk  your  heiii  m  far 


'A  RATE 

EXCURSION 


VIA 


TO  THE 


West  and  Northwest 

MAY  29,  1894. 

For  i>articulars,  apply  to  Ticket  Agenta ;  or  circu- 
ara  gi'ving  rates  and  detailed  information  'will  be 
mailed  tree  ui>on  application  to  W.  A.  THBAJjIi, 
.  F.  A  T  A.,  Chicago  *  Worth-Western  Railway, 
HICAOO,  ILX.. 


Reductions  in  Silks. 

ON  THE  MAIN  FLOOR. 

Sixty-five  pieces  ot  24-iiich  Novelty  Silks 
beautiful  coloriugs,  at  75  cents  a  yaril  ; 
reffular  |>rice  $1.25. 

125  pieces  ot  Twilled  and  Figrured 
India  Silks  at  <15  cents  per  yard;  regular 
price  $1.<>0,  Oliene  and  Figured  Tai- 
leta  elteets,  $1.00  per  yard. 

IN  THE  BASEMENT. 

50  pieces  ot  Figured  and  Bayadere 
designs  in  Pongees,  at  50  cents  a  yaril ; 
regular  price  75  cents. 

150  pieces  ot  Figured  India  Silks,  at 
40  cents  a  yard ;  regular  price  <15  cents. 
Black  Figure<l  Pongees,  55  cents  a  yaril; 
Black  Figured  Tattetas,  <15  cents  a  yard; 
very  desirable. 

J^mes  McCreery  &  Co., 


HOSIERY. 


Children’s  Hose,  1*2  Hose  and  Socks. 
Ladies’  Cotton,  Lisle  Thread, 

Balbriggan  and  Silk  Hose. 


“CARTWRIGHT  &  WARNER’S” 

Summer  Underwear. 


Merino,  Silk  and  Wool,  and  Llama  Wool 


BROADWAY  AND  I  ith  Street, 
NEW  YORK. 


Vests,  Drawers,  &  Union  Suits 


.VI  EN’S 


FIFTY-NISTH  YFAK. 


John  cattnach, 

TRUNK  AND  BAG  MANUFACTURER, 

736  Broadwa,4,  New  Vork. 

Would  call  particular  attentioo  to 

“  THE  C'ArTNACH  TRUNK,” 
as  heiug  the  stroPKcst  and  lightest  ever  produce<l.  , 
The  reputation  of  this  house  for  the  manufacture  of 
superior  goo<l8  is  still  maintained. 


HOUSE 

FURNISHING. 


Lisle  Thread,  Balbriggan,  and  Sill 

HALF  HOSE, 

Black  and  colors,  warranted  fast  color, 


NEW  YORK. 


PLUSH 

CARPETS. 

The  must  economical,  and,  we  think,  the  beat  wear¬ 
ing  Carpets  made,  at  about  (and  some  even  less  than  y 
the  price  of  a  good  Boilv  Brussels. 

MATTINGS. 

4tur  new  importations  of  <'hlna  and  Japanese- 
Straw,  Just  landed;  In  novel  rfletts  of  cotton  anil 
trout  line  warps:  white  and  red  cheeks  and  some 
fancy  patterns.  FROM  63.30  PKK  ROLL  OF  40 
YARDS,  or  lOc,  PER  YARD. 

-THE  NEW  BASKET  WEAVE”  ijfdntless).  In 
tine  fancy  Btvies,  at  67.00  PER  ROLL,  OK  20c. 
PKK  Y.ARU. 


Cooking  utensils, 

<'utlery.  Crockery, 

Fine  China  and  Glass, 
Cedar  and  Canipliorwoo  I  Chests, 

Water  Filters  and  t^oolers, 

Eddy  Relrlger.;tors. 


130  and  132  W.  42ud  Street. 


Desks 


of  all  descriptions  manufactureo 
and  for  sale  by 

T.  O.  SELLEW, 

111  Fulton  St.,  Hem  York. 


Furniture  Coverings. 

A  special  line  of  TAPESTRIES,  in  silk,  wool  and 
cotton  (new  colorings), 

AT  ABOUT  ONE-HALF  THEIR  VALUE. 

A  complete  assortment  of  Point  d’Ksprlt  Frilled 
Mnsltn  Curtains,  also  Cott  ige  Draperies, 

AT  Oreatly  reduced  PRFCES. 

SHEPPARD  KNAPP  &  CO., 

SIXTH  AVK.,  1»TH  AND  14TH  feTS* 


Sonad  Discs  are  invisible,  and 
comfortable.  Relieve  more  cases  of 

r  DEAFNESS 

L 

than  all  devices  in  the  world.  H.  A. 
Wales,  (u**  .fjshlaDd  Block,  Chicago. 

May  10,  1894. 


THE  EVANGELIST. 


There  is  but  one  way  in  the  world  to  be 

sure  of  having  the  best  paint,  and  that  is  to  use  only  a  well- 
established  brand  of  strictly  pure  white  lead,  pure  linseed 
oil,  and  pure  colors.* 

The  following  brands  are  standard  “Old  Dutch”  process, and 
are  always  absolutely 

Strictly  Pure  White  Lead 


••  ANCHOR  ”  (dncinnatl).  “JEWETT  ”  (New  York). 

“ARMSTRONG  ft  McKELVY"  (MtUburgh).  “ KENTUCKY ••  (Louisville). 

“  ATLANTIC”  (New  York).  “JOHN  T.LEWIS  ft  BROS.  CO."  (Phila.) 

“  BEYMER-BAUMAN  ”  (Pittsburgh).  “  MORLEY  ”  (Cleveland). 

“  BRADLEY  "  (New  York).  “  MISSOURI  ”  (SL  Louis). 

“  BROOKLYN  "  (New  York).  ••  RED  SEAL  "  (SL  Louis). 

“  COLLIER  “  (SL  Louis).  “  SALEM  ”  (Salem,  Mass.) 

“  CORNELL  ”  (Buffalo).  “  SHIPMAN  ”  (Chicago). 

“  DAVIS.CHAMBERS  ”  (Pittsburgh).  “  SOUTHERN  ’*  (SL  Louis  and  Chicago). 

“  ECKSTEIN  "  (Cincinnati).  “  ULSTER  ”  (New  York). 

“  FAHNESTOCK  ”  (Pitteburgh).  “  UNION  ”  (New  York). 

*If  you  want  colored  paint,  tint  any  of  the  above  strictly  pure 
leads  with  National  Lead  Co.’s  Pure  White  Lead  Tinting  Colors. 

These  colors  are  sold  in  one-pound  cans,  each  can  being  sufficient  to  tint  35  pounds  of  Strictly 
Pure  White  Lead  the  desired  shade :  they  are  in  no  sense  ready-mixed  paints,  but  a  combination  of 
perfectly  pure  colors  in  the  handiest  form  to  tint  Strictly  Pure  White  Lead. 

Send  us  a  postal  card  and  get  our  book  on  paints  and  color-card,  free. 

NATIONAL  I.EAD  CO..  New  York. 


Potels. 


AN  IDEAL  HOME  • 

fully  furuished;  scientillcHlly  conducted.  • 
An  even  summer  temperuture  the  year  ■ 
round.  IP  YOU  ARE  SBEKINO  HEALTH  you  • 
can  find  it,  as  well  as  pleasure,  at 

Alma  Sanitarium 


The  Strongest  Bromide 

Water  in  the  Wrold. 


Alma,  Mich. 


SARATOGA  SPRINGS,  N.  Y. 

HOTEL,  “THE  AMERICAN.” 

(Brunswick.) 

lith  season  opens  May  1.5th. 

Steam  heat,  passenger  elevator,  etc. 

GEO.  A.  FARNHAM,  Proprietor. 
Special  rates  for  the  conventions. 

DR.  STRONG’S  SANITARIUM^ 

Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 

A  popular  resort  for  health  or  recreation.  Elevator, 
electric  bells,  steam,  sun  parlor  and  promenade  on  the 
loof;  suites  of  rooms  with  baths;  Saratoga  waters. 
New  Turkish  and  Russian,  all  baths  and  all  health  ap¬ 
pliances.  Special  rates  to  Commie.sioqers  to  General 
Assembly.  Send  for  illustrated  circular. 


Capon  Springs  and  Baths, 


Write  For  Illustrated  Pamphlet. 


ji'ctxools  auA  C0Ue0ts. 


HAMPSHIRE  CO.,  W.  VA. 

For  Health  or  Pleasure,  the  place  for  you  to 

Summer.  115  miles  west  of  Washington  City,  on  the 
Great  North  Mountain.  Write  for  Pamphlet  and  sav 
where  you  saw-  the  ad.  $40,  $46.  $50.  $.50  to  $60  per  month 
according  to  location.  Special  rate  for  all  season. 

W.  H.  HALE,  Prop. 


THE  CHALFONTE, 

Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey. 

O.V  THE  OCEA.S  EHOST. 

Thoroughly  modern  and  complete.  Hot  and  cold  sea 
•water  baths.  Passenger  elevator,  etc.  Send  f«r  descrip 
tive  Illustrated  booklet.  E.  ROBERTS  ft  HONS. 


THE  TOURIST  SEASON. 


VACATION  TOUR  IN  EUROPE. 

Party  carefully  selected,  and  strictly  limited,  under  my 
own  escort.  EDWARD  FRAKKLYN  COLE,  A.M.. 

P.  O.  Box  1406,  New  York. 


FIIDnOF  Personally  conducted  parties  through 
tUlilJl  t  Korope.  Fifth  season.  Special  ad  van- 
tawiiwi  tuoTM.  For  Itineraries  with  full  partlcu- 
L.  Croslbt,  Springfield,  Mass. 


lars,  address  Mrs. 


CT  I  I  D  f\  Vy  F'  Send  stamps  for  nur  Program  of 

LUKOrL  SUMMER  TRAVEL. 

$270  for  nearly  2  mos. 

FOUR-IN-HAND  COACHING  PAR FIES  through 
ENGLAND,  etc.  The  Thomas  Foreign  Tourist  Co., 
1612  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Peun.  • 


ISNTERTAINMKNTS  AND  COL1LGCTION8. 

metropolitan  Mnsenui  of  Art,  Central  Park.  82nd 
street  and  Fifth  Avenue.  Collection  of  Paintings, 
Scnlpture.  and  works  of  ancient  and  modern  art.  Ad¬ 
mission  free. 

American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  8 Ist  street 
and  Ninth  Avenue.  Fine  collection  representative  of 
Natural  History  of  United  States  and  adjacent  coun¬ 
tries,  Admission  free. 

Lenox  Library,  Fifth  Avenue  and  70th  street.  Exhi¬ 
bition  of  rare  books  and  two  galleries  of  paintings.  Ad¬ 
mission  free. 

Astur  Library,  JR  Lifayelte  Place.  Exhibition  of  rare 
books,  ancient  Illuminated  manuscripts,  busts,  portraits 
etc.  .Admission  free. 

National  Academy  of  D«sl^,  23rd  street  and  Fourth 
Avenue.  Sixty  ninih  Annual  Exhibition  vilibeopento 
the  public  from  April  2nd  to  May  12th.  Fine  Onlleciion 
of  Paiolinss  by  American  artists.  Admission  25  rents. 

Avery  Art  Galleries,  388  Fifth  Avenne.  Collection  of 
paintings  by  Charles  Melville  Siuitb.  Admission  tree. 

The  Tlll'any  C'ha^l,  333  Fourth  Ave.  As  exhibited 
at  the  Columbian  Exposition.  Dailv  from  9  a.m  to  4:30 

S.M. 

MARRIAQKS. 

Haht— Black.— At  Norristowm,  Pa.,  April  29, 1864.  by 
the  Rev.  T  R.  Be«>ber,  Percy  A.  E.  Hart  of  Pliil^elphia 
and  Martha  H.  Black  of  Norristown,  Pa. 

DEATHS. 

Dc.nh.lk.— At  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  April  9,  1894,  Mrs. 
Sarah  Maria  (Clark)  Dunham,  wife  of  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Dunliam.  pastor  of  the  West  Presbyterian  Church,  aged 
.54  years. 

Hitchcock  —On  May  7th  Elizabeth  Anthony  Brayton 
HiicliciK'k,  widow  of  the  late  Rev.  Roswell  Dwight 
Hitchcock,  D.D.,  aged  73  years. 

VFOODIiAWN  CKMKTKRk 

WOODLAWNRtatlont24ti.  Ward).  Hariem  Kaiiioad 
Offloa.  No.  20  Eaat  khd  Stiwet 


SCHERMKUHORN'S  TEACHERS'  AGENCY. 
Uldest  and  heat  known  in  U.  8. 
Established  1853. 

3  East  14th  Stkket,  Nbw  York. 


WILSON  COLLEGE 

Classical,  Scientific  and  Special  Courses.  Music  and 
Art.  Printed  forms  sent  to  schools  training  pupils  for 
entrance  by  certificate.  Address,  Cbambersburg,  Pa. 

The  Misses  EIy’s  School  for  Qirls. 

RIVERSIDE  DRIVE. 

86th  and  86th  Streets.  New  York. 

Ursoif  SEMINABYi 

NEW  PRESTON,  LITCHFIELD  CO.,  CONN. 

For  Boys  and  Young  Men.  References:  President  Dwight, 
Yale  Unlversitj;  Rev.  T.  L.  Cuyler,  D.D..  of  Brooklyn. 
For  other  references  or  ioformatioD.  inquire  of 

Rev.  HENRY  UPSON,  Principal. 


West  Jersey  Academy. 

BRIDGETON,  N.  J. 

A  School  for  Boys.  Prepares  for  College  o.-  Business.  A 
Christian  Home  and  School.  Refers  to  Rev.  Henry  M. 
Field.  D.D.,  of  Thb  Evanobust,  the  Faculty  of  Prince¬ 
ton  College,  etc.  For  terms  and  information  address 
PHOEBUS  W.  LYON.  A.M..  Principal. 


New  Jersey  Lawrencevllle 
LAWRENCEVILLE  SCHOOL 

JOHN  C.  GREEN  FocsnAgiOK 
Capacity  of  School  300. 

Early  application  for  admission  is  advisable. 

catalogue  and  information,  address 
Rev.  James  C.  Mackenzie,  Ph.O. 


THE  8IUVEUR  C0LLE6E.  Of  lANSlIMES 
and  IMHEROT  RUMMER  SCHOOL 

Openii  July  S,  1S94.  For  proieramme  address 

Prof.  W.  Ia.  MONTAGU  B*  Amherat,  Mass. 


OGONTZ  SCHOOL 

FOR  YOUNG  LADIES. 

Established  In  1850.  Twenty  minutes  from  Phll^el- 
phla,  two  hours  from  Ne«'  York.  Opeus September  s6th. 
For  circulars  and  reports  sppK  to  Principals. 

OGONTZ  SCHOOL  P.  O.,  PA. 


BRADFORD  ACADEMY. 

Haiirtinjff  tiarninranrirl  (or  ccanfort  and  hMtth.  Twraty. 
flv.  MTM— twelve  in  grove ;  lake  for  rowing  and  akatin*. 
Olaaaioal  and  general  course  of  atndy ;  also,  preparatory 
andoption.l.  Year oommences Sept.  Ik, PM.  Appl.vto 
HIM  IDA  C.  ALLEN,  Principal,  Bradford,  Maw. 


Green  Springs  the  famous  health  resort  is  situated 
on  the  Nickle  Plate  Road.  'Special  low  rates.  Write 
F.  ,T.  Moore,  Genl.  Agent,  Buffalo. 


PRESBYTERIES. 

The  Presbytery  of  New  York  will  meet  on  Monday, 
May  14,  In  the  Cbapel  of  the  First  Church,  Fifth  Avenne 
and  Eleventh  Street,  at  3  p.  M.  8.  D.  Alexander,  Stated 
Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Dayton  meets  in  an  adjourned  session 
Park  Church,  Dayton,  May  14,  1894,  at  2  P.  M. 

J.  K.  Gibson.  8.  C. 


UNION  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY. 

Anniversary  Exercises,  May  18-15,  1894. 

Sunday,  May  13.  at  4  p.m.— Farewrll  Communion  Ser¬ 
vice  in  the  Adams  Cbapel.  700  Park  Ave. 

Monday.  May  14.  at  6:30  p.m.— Alnmni  Dinner,  at  8t. 
Den's  Hotel,  corner  of  Broadway  and  lltb  St. 

Tuesday,  May  15,  at  10:311  a.m  —Annual  Alnmni  Asso¬ 
ciation  Meeting  in  Adams  Chapel.  Address  by  the  Rev. 
('baries  H.  Parkhnrst,  D.D..  on  “The  Minister  and  Good 
Government.”  At  1  P.h.— Luncheon  with  the  Board  of 
Directors  in  the  Morgan  Library .  At  8  p  M.— Graduation 
Exercises,  Presentation  of  Diplomas,  and  Farewell  Ad¬ 
dress  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  8.  Hastings,  D.D.,  Lli.D., 
President  of  the  Faculty. 

The  Animal  Meeting  of  the  American  Society  of 
Comparative  Religion  will  be  held  in  the  Lecture- 
room  of  the  Collegiate  Church,  Fifth  Avenue,  cor.  29th 
Street,  on  Monday,  May  14th,  at  2:80  p.  m. 

The  address  will  be  delivered  by  the  Rev.David  J.  Bur¬ 
rell,  D.D.  The  subject :  “  The  Fetish.” 

All  who  are  interested  are  invited  to  be  present. 

C.  R.  Blauvett,  Corresponding  Secretary. 


Aformei  New  York  pastor  would  be  glad  to  bear  from 
ministers  or  churches  looking  for  vacation  sup¬ 
plies.  Address  A.  B.,  The  Evangelist,  33  Union  Square. 
New  York. 


\  MEMBER  of  the  Junior  Class  In  Princeton  College, 
compelled  to  suspend  Ids  r^nlar  stadles  for  awhile 
on  account  of  the  death  of  his  father,  would  like  to  ob¬ 
tain  the  position  of  tutor  in  a  private  family.  Best  of 
references  given.  Apply  to  Mr.  Horace  D.  Noyes, 
Kingston,  N.  Y. 

ANTED  A  POSITION  AS  PRIVATE  TUTOR 
A  young  grscuate  of  Princeton,  Class  of  '60, would 
like  a  position  as  private  tutor  in  a  Presbyterian  faitily. 
No  objection  to  travel.  Has  the  very  Mst  refeiences. 
Address  care  H.  R.  E.,  Evangelist  Office,  New  York  City . 


EMPLOYMENT  wanted  by  a  refined  young  woman  as 
housekeeper  or  companion.  Would  do  anything 
where  faithfulness  and  capacity  would  be  appreciated. 
Address  Box  461  Englewood,  N.  J. 


The  Nickle  Plate  Road  has  the  finest  sleeping  cars 
and  the  smoothest  road  bed. 


Schools  and  ColUges. 


V, 


THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY.  I 

The  one  hundred  and  sixth  General  Assembly  of  the  ■ 
Presbyterian  Church  in  tbe  U.  S.  a.,  n  ill  meet  in  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church,  Saratov^.  N.  Y..  Thursday, 
May  17,  1894,  and  will  be  (^ned  cvith  a  sermon  by  tbe  re¬ 
tiring  Moderator.  Rev.  Willis  G.  Craig.  D.D.,  LL.D.  Tbe 
undersigned,  constituting  the  Committee  on  Commis- 
sioos,  will  be  present  at  the  church  on  May  17,  at  8:31)  A.H., 
to  receive  the  credentials  of  Commissiuneis. 

Wn.  Henky  Roberts,  stated  Clerk. 

Wh.  E.  Moore,  Permanent  Clerk. 

GENERAL  ASSEMBLY,  1804, 

The  Rev.  J.  N.  Crocker,  U.D.,  of  .Saratoga  Spring®, 
writes  to  The  Evangelist ;  Saratoga  Springs  has  atmnd- 
ant  accommodations.  Rooms  with  board  at  one  dollar 
per  day  have  already  been  engaged  enough  to  give  a  sei>- 
arate  room  to  every  commissioner  and  officer  of  the 
General  Assembly  and  secretaries  of  the  Boards,  and  aii 
within  ten  minutes  walR  of  tbe  church  Commissioners 
bringing  tbeir  wives  can  avail  themselves  of  tbe  same 
rate  for  them. 

GENERAL  ASSEMBLY,  1894. 

All  papei 8  connected  with  the  business  of  tbe  GenerKl 
Assembly  should  be  sent,  in  accordance  with  tbe  Rule, 
to  the  Stated  Clerk. 

Full  particulars  of  tbe  railroad  arrangements  for  tbe 
meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  at  Saratoga,  New  York, 
May  17th.  1.891,  can  be  obtained  from  the  Kev.  W.  H. 
Roberts,  D.U..  1334  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelptiia,  Pa. 

Full  particulars  as  toentertainment  for  Commissioners 
can  be  obtained  by  a<idies8ing  tbe  Kev.  J.  N.  Crocker, 
I).D.,  133  Circular  Street,  Saratoga,  New  York. 

Second  Annual  Missionary  Congress  of  tb<^  Synod  of 
New  York  will  be  held  in  tbe  Brick  Church.  Rochester. 
N.  Y.,  June  4  5  and  6.  commencing  Monday,  June 
4th  at  7:30.  All  Presbyteries  of  the  State  will 
please  elect  delegates  and  alternates  the  same  .as  to 
Synod  and  report  names  of  delegates  to  Rev.  G.  B.  F. 
Hallock,  Chairman  Rochester  Local  Committee  10  Living¬ 
ston  Park.  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  w.ho  will  also  fninish  any 
desired  information.  Every  pastor  is  aiso  asked  to  see 
that  each  chuich  sends  one  or  more  delegates  and  each 
Ladies  Presbyterial  .society  likewise.  Delek-ates  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  pay  their  own  expenses,  but  reduced  railroad 
and  hotel  rates  are  offered.  The  success  attendiug  the 
first  Congress  at  Saratoga  last  June  will  be  repeated  at 
Rochester  we  believe.  Noted  speakers  and  a  strong  pro¬ 
gramme  will  be  offered.  Fuller  information  will  be  given 
later.  Edward  Ucnttino  Rcdd.  Chairman  Executive 
Committee  of  Synod. 


Tbe  stability  of  many  educational  institutions  has  been 
severely  tested  during  tbe  recent  period  of  financial  de¬ 
pression,  and  those  that  nave  weathered  the  storm  have 
done  so  on  account  of  their  exceptional  merits.  During 
all  this  season  of  commercial  disaster  tbe  New  England 
Conservatory  of  .Music  has  bad  an  attendance  but  little, 
if  any,  below  the  normal.  The  majority  of  its  students 
are  there  to  prepare  themselves  fur  tbeir  life's  work,  and 
the  recent  valuable  additions  to  tbe  courses  have  served 
to  stimulate  ambition,  and  to  give  further  desirable 
qualifications  to  those  who  are  now  ready  to  teach, 
lliere  is  to  be  a  special  summer  term  this  year,  of  un¬ 
usual  value  to  music  teachers. 


A  PRINCE’S  ROBE  OF  LEOPARDS’  SKINS. 

A  Home  Missionary  who  is  embarrassed  in  meeting 
current  expenses,  owing  to  tbe  failure  of  tbe  Board  to 
send  the  usual  remittances,  will  sell  a  very  unique  and 
valuable  robe,  made  bv  the  natives  of  the  ^mbesi  Val¬ 
ley  and  given  to  the  owner  by  an  African  Prince.  Par¬ 
ticulars  can  be  had  by  addressing 

The  Evangelist, 

33  Union  Square,  New  York. 


iTlttauiCtal. 


Investments. 

To  Investors  woo  look  to  tbe  Safety  of  tbe  Investment  ratbs 
than  to  blgb  rates  of  Interest  we  offer  6  per  cent,  guarantee 
(arm  and  city  mortgages  m  tde  in  Montana  and  Wasblngtoi 
Interest  semi^nnuaL  Principal  and  Interest  payable  In  gob 
Six  per  cent,  debentures  secured  by  same  class  of  mortgage 
Interest  semi-annual.  Principal  and  interest  payable  at  the 

ATLANTIC  TRUST  COMPANY. 

New  York  City,  Trustee  for  tbe  debentures. 

The  Bunnell  &  Eno 

Investment  Co 

CAPITAL,  $500,000. 

President:— WILLIAM  8.  ENO,  President  of  the  SO 
sing  National  Bank  of  Pine  Plains,  N.  Y. 

Vice -Presidents: -SIDNEY  E.  MORSE,  Morse  BnUt 
Ing,  New  York  City ;  Hon.  M  ATT.  H.  ELLIS,  Yonkeit 
N.  Y. 

Secretary: — LIVINGSTON  B.  MORSE,  Morse  Build 
Ing,  New  York  City. 

Treasurer  and  Western  Manager:  —  L.  B.  BCNNKL* 
Helena,  Montana. 

Connsel Hon.  THOS.  M.  WALLER.  Ex-Govemoro 
Connectient.  _ 

New  York  Office :  Morse  Building,  IM  Naasan  btreet,  Ne 
York  City. 

President’s  Office :  Pine  Plains.  DutebessCo  ,  N  Y. 

Send  fot  our  new  book,  giving  full  information  testimonials 
reports  of  examining  committees,  etc. 


INVESTORS 

I  n  J .  B.  Wat  k  I  n  8,  Lom  ba  rd ,  Eq  u  itable. 


loan  companies  should  write  to 
The  Atlas  I.aa«l  aad  laveataseat  Ce.. 
ef  Ijawreace,  Kaasas. 

We  have  given  hundreds  of  Investors  information  and 
assisunce.  Special  f  acilitiet  and  large  corps  of  correspon¬ 
dents  over  all  the  Western  States,  securities  examined, 
interest  and  principal  collected,  defaulted  mortgages  fore¬ 
closed.  lands  rented  aad  add.  taxes  pud,  mortgages  bought 
and  sold.  Reeeiveri’  hands  are  ftuL  Their  interests  are 
hostile  to  yoare,  we  can  lervc  you  better  and  cheapes- 
Write  and  Itt.  L.  H.  PERKINS.  President. 


THE  EVANGELISTo 
financial. 

Are  You  Saving 
Money  ? 

jl|  If  you  are,  well  and 
^  ’  good.  But,  it  is  equally 
k  important  to  make  your 
■  1  savings  etmi  their  ut- 
^ '  most.  Our  book  will 
give  you  some  hints. 
Sent  free. 

The  Provident 

4.5  Milk  St., 

1  rust  ^Os  Boston,  Ma8.s. 

Plea -e  mection  Tbe  Evangelist. 


FREDERICK  A.  BOOTH 

Care  of  Estates  and  Properties, 
Collection  of  Rents, 

Real  Estate  Mortsase  Loans,  Insurance. 

Special  attention  given  to  the  care  of  Prop¬ 
erty  and  Collection  of  Rents. 


May  10,  1094. 


financial. 


Brown  Bros.  &  Co., 

PBILA.,  NEW  YORK,  BOSTON. 

ALEX.  BROWN  &  SONS,  BALTIMORE. 

CONNECiED  BY  PRIVATE  WIRES. 

Members  N.  Y  ,  Phlla.,  and  Baltimore  Stock  Exeb's. 

We  buy  and  sell  all  Orst-class  Invest-  1  -n  -vcGtYkl  Ctlt 
ment  Securities  for  customers.  We  re- All  t  Ccl/lllClH/ 
celve  acconnts  of  Banks,  Bankers’  t  or- 
porations,  Firms  and  Individuals  on  fa-  |•if  {cu 

vprable  terms,  and  make  collection  of  OvTUll  lUlvc. 
drafts  drawn  abroad  on  all  points  In  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  and  of  drafts  drawn  in  the  United  States  on  foreign 
countries. 

liCttCrS  We  also  buy  and  sell  Bills  of  Exchange  on,  and 
^.p  make  cable  transfers  to  all  points ;  also  make 
U1  collections  and  Issue  Commercial  and  Travellers' 

Credit  *  '^^**"’  parts  of  the  world. 

BROWN.  SHIPLEY  &  CO.,  LONDON. 


DULUTH  INVESTMENTS. 

UEAL  ESTATE  AND  LOANS. 

We  are  large  d'alers  in  Business,  Residence,  Dock  and 
Acre  Properties,  both  in  Dulu'b  and  on  the  south  side  of 
tbe  harbor,  in  Superior  and  W’est  Superior.  We  sfnti 
list  of  bargaius.  and  maps  to  locate  them,  when  requested, 
and  have  invested  many  tb<  usaods  of  dollais  fot  these 
who  never  saw  the  city,  alwa\8  with  satisfactu  n,  and  in 
almost  every  case  with  VERY  LARGE  profits. 


LOANS. 


No  18  East  16th  Street 


New  York. 


3d  door  west  from  Union  Square. 


United  States  Trust  Gompan; 

OF  XEW  YORK, 

4S  A  47  WALL  STREET. 

CAPITAL  AND  SURPLUS, 

TEN  MILLION  DOLLARS 


This  Company  is  a  legal  depository  for  moneys  paid 
into  Court,  and  is  authorized  to  act  as  guardian,  trustee 
or  executor. 

INTEREST  ALLOWED  ON  DEPOSITS, 

which  may  be  made  at  any  time  and  withdrawn  aftei 
five  days'  notice,  and  will  be  entitled  to  interest  for  tb> 
whole  time  they  may  remain  with  the  Company. 

Executors.  Administrators,  or  Trustees  of  Estates. 
Religious  and  Benevolent  institutions,  and  individual- 
will  find  this  Company  a  convenient  depository  fn- 
money. 

John  A  Stewart,  Pres.  George  Bliss,  Tlce-Pre^ 
James  8.  Clark,  Second  Ylce-Pres. 

Henry  L.  Thomell,  Secretary. 

Lonis  G.  Hampton,  Assistant  Secretary 

TRUSTEES: 


We  can  loan  money  for  those  not  wishing  to  purchase  at 

7  AND  8  DBR  CENT,  NET, 

interest  payable  semi-annualiy.  Gilt-edged  eecuriiy 
Refer  to  First  National  Bank,  Dulutb,  and  to  hundreds 
who  have  dealt  with  ns  in  other  States.  We  tolicit  cor- 
respondeoce.  Write 

WM.  C.  SHERWOOD  k  CO.,  Duluth.  Minu. 


IOWA  FARM 

IVCO  C3rA.  G-IES  S. 

Are  safe  and  do  not  default.  Interest  and  principal  net  to 
lender.  We  have  loane-i  millions  in  22  years’  consecutive  busl 
ness  without  a  dollar  lost,  or  farm  taken  by  any  Investor.  The 
highest  references.  (Send  for  desci  iptive  pamnlilet. 

ELLSWORTH  &  JONES, 

581  Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg.,  Chicago. 
First  National  Bank  Bldg.,  Iowa  Falls.  la. 


CLINTON  H.  MENEEIY  BELL  COMPANY, 

TROY.  N.  Y., 


Danted  D.  Lord, 
Samuel  Sloan, 

James  Low. 

Wm.  Walter  Phelps, 
D.  Willis  Jambs, 

John  A.  Stewart, 

John  Harsen  Rhoades, 
Anson  Phelps  Stokes, 
Georoe  Bliss, 

William  Libbey, 

John  Crosby  Brown, 
Edward  Cooper. 


W.  Bayard  Ccttino, 
Charles  S.  Smith, 

Wm.  Rockepeller, 
Alexander  E.  Orb, 

Brooklyi.. 

William  H.  Macy,  Jr., 
Wm.  D.  Sloans, 

Gustav  H.  Schwab. 
Frank  Lyman,  Brooklyn . 
Oborob  F.  Vietor, 

Wm.  Waldorp  Astor. 
Jambs  Stillman. 


MANUFACTURE  SUPERIOR 


CHURCH,  CHIME  AND  SCHCOl  BELLS. 


Care  of  Western  Mortgages. 

If  you  hold  mortgages  purchased  from  any 
of  the  Mortgage  Companies  which  have  gone 
into  liquidation  on  property  in  TACOMA, 
SEATTLE,  or  anywhere  in  Western  Washing¬ 
ton,  and  contemplate  transferring  the  care  of 
the  same  to  other  hands,  I  invite  your  corre¬ 
spondence.  Highest  references  East  and  West. 

WILLIAM  E.  SMITH,  Financial  Agent, 
Tacoma.  Wash. 


The  Evangelist  5.  5.  Library. 

THE  100  BEST  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  BOOKS. 


All  want  to  know  what  the  books  are 

Every  Sunday-School  should  have  them 

—  - 

The  Sunday-School  Library  is  one  of  the  most  important  factors  in  the  work  of  the  School.  Many 
thousands  of  children  have  no  books  to  read  other  than  those  offered  by  the  Sunday-School.  It  is, 
therefore,  of  the  utmost  importance  that  they  be  of  the  best  possible  character. 

What  are  the  100  Best  Sunday-School  Books? 

To  assist  in  obtaining  a  satisfactory  answer  to  this  question.  The  Evangelist  invites  the  Library 
Committee,  or  persons  having  in  charge  the  selection  of  books,  of 

Every  Presbyterian  Sunday  School  in  the  United  States 

to  send  to  The  Evangelist  a  list  of  loo  books,  which  each  committee,  as  the  result  of  its  reading  and 
experience  considers  the  best  for  Sunday-School  Scholars  between  the  ages  of  1 2  and  1 7  years,  whether 
in  their  library  or  not. 

The  list  must  state  the  name  of  the  Sunday-School,  or  of  the  church  with  which  it  is  connected,  and 
the  town  or  city,  with  the  county  and  state,  and  be  signed  with  the  full  name  and  address  of  the  per 
son  sending  it. 

It  must  give  the  exact  title  of  100  books  in  the  English  language,  with  the  name  of  the  author. 
Printed  blanks  prepared  for  the  purpose  will  be  furnished  upon  application. 

The  lists  must  be  mailed  to  The  Evangelist  on  or  before  the  30th  day  of  June  nxt. 

The  lists  will  be  carefully  compared,  and  the  100  books  which  shall  be  named  upon  the  greatest  num¬ 
ber  of  lists  will  constitute 


The  Evangelist  Prize  Sunday-School  Library. 


- % - 


A  LIBRARY  FREE. 

To  the  Sunday-School  upon  whose  list  there  shall  appear  the  largest  number  of  the  100  Best  Books, 
we  will  send  The  Evangelist  Library  complete,  or  100  volumes,  substituting  for  such  of  the  100  Best 
Books  as  the  Sunday-School  may  already' have,  an  equal  number  of  other  books,  which  shall  stand  next 
highest  upon  the  lists. 

To  the  Sunday-School  upon  whose  list  there  shall  appear  the  next  largest  number  of  the  100  Best 
Books,  we  will  send  such  of  those  books  as  the  Sunday-School  has  not  already  in  its  library. 

To  each  of  the  five  schools  upon  whose  lists  appear  the  next  highest  number  of  the  100  Best  Books, 
we  will  send  such  twenty  volumes  of  the  list  as  each  school  may  select. 

It  is  desirable  to  elicit  every  form  of  preference  in  order  that  the  result  may  be  the  expression  of  a 
large  and  broad  concensus  of  opinion. 

Send  for  a  Printed  Form  for  your  List. 


Address  EVANGELIST  PUBLISHING  COflPANY, 


33  Union  Square, 


DECKER  BUILDING,  . 


New  York  City. 


n. 
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THE  EVANGELIST. 


May  10,  18M. 


EN  ROUTE  TO  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY. 


Buy  Your  Tickets 

via 


and  stop  over  at 


Niagara  Faiis. 


it 


The  Michigan  Centrai 


EN  ROUTE  TO  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY. 


The  Michigan  Central  has  deservedly  won  its  title  of 
“The  Niagara  Falls  Route,”  because  it  is  the  only  railroad 
running  directly  by  and  in  full  view  of  the  great  cataract,  stop¬ 
ping  its  day  trains  for  five  minutes  at  Falls  View,  on  the  Can¬ 
ada  side,  directly  above  the  Horseshoe  Fall. 

The  traveler,  however,  should  stop  over  at  Niagara  Falls] 
as  long  as  his  time  permits;  and  as  he  sees  it  from  the  differ¬ 
ent  points  of  view,  and  under  the  varying  aspects  of  cloud  and 
sunshine,  with  every  succeeding  impression  he  will  find  an  in- 1 
creased  sense  of  the  magnitude  and  the  magnificence  of  this  j 
greatest  natural  wonder  of  the  world. 

Special  rates  and  information  for  Commissioners  on  applica¬ 
tion  to 

0.  W.  RUGGLES,  Gen.  Pass,  and  Ticket  Agt., 

Chicago,  Ill. 

EN  ROUTE  TO  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY. 

Go  Tlirougli 

wonderland; 

via  The  Northern  Pacific  Railroad, 

and  learn  to  appreciate  the  noble  scenery  of 
your  own  country : 

For  varied,  grand,  and  peculiar  scenery  no  journey  of  equal  length 
compares  with  that  over  the  Northern  Pacific.  At  the  eastern  end  of 
this  transcontinental  highway  Is  Lake  Superior,  the  greatest  lake  in  the 
world  ;  at  its  western  end  is  the  Pacific,  the  greatest  ocean  in  the 
world  ;  Puget  Sound,  the  most  picturesque  inland  sea  In  the  world  ;  and 
the  Columbia  River,  the  finest  scenic  river  in  the  world.  No  mountains 
in  the  Alps  surpass  In  grandeur  the  gigantic,  solitevy  snow  peaks  of  the 
Cascade  Range.  In  Northern  Minnesota  are  hundreds  of  small  lakes  as 
lovely  as  those  of  Scotland  and  Ireland.  In  the  Bad  Lands  of  Dakota 
is  a  singular  region,  where  subterranean  fires  are  still  burning,  and 
where  forests  have  been  petrified  and  strata  of  blue  clay  converted  into 
red  scuriae.  The  Yellowstone  National  Park,  reached  by  rail  only  by 
way  of  the  Northern  Pacific,  is  the  world’s  wonderland,  attracting  tour¬ 
ists  from  every  part  of  the  civilized  globe  to  gaze  upon  its  surprising 
geysers,  its  boiling  mud  pools,  its  cliffs  of  shining  black  obsidian,  its 
profound  canon,  where  the  rocks  have  been  painted  by  nature  with  rain¬ 
bow  colors,  and  its  inspiring  Rocky  Mountain  scenery. 

CH.AS.  S.  FEE,  Gen’l  Pass.  Agt.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


A  Disinterested  Opinion. 


J3ROP.  J,  CLARK  MURRAY,  LU.O.,  of  McCiill  Col¬ 
lege,  in  an  interesting  article  put>lislie<l  in  the 
“Scottisli  Review’*  ft>r  Janliary,  iK<>2,  entitled  “A 
Hummer  Hchocvl  of  Rhiltvstvphj',”  writes  as  follows: 

•*  The  A<liri>iulaeks  are  reached  by  the  Delaware  and 
Hudson  Kail  road;  and  it  may  be  questioned  whether 
there  is  a  railway  journey  in  the  world  which  jd^es  in 
one  day  a  variety  and  splendor  of  landscape  to  equal  that 
which  is  enjoyed  by  the  traveler  takini;  the  morning  ex¬ 
press  by  this  line  between  Montreal  and  New  York. 

Starting  from  the  former  city,  let  us  say,  on  one  of  those 
beautiful  mornings  with  a  cloudless,  blue  sky  overhead, 
which  are  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception  in  this  cli¬ 
mate  all  through  the  summer,  he  passes  for  an  liour  or 
two  through  the  vast  champaign  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
valley,  and  before  he  has  time  to  grow  wtary  of  the  mo¬ 
notonous  repetition  of  flat  flelds  and  uninteresting  vil¬ 
lages,  he  catches  the  first  foreshadowings  of  the  huge 
mountain-ranges  by  which  Lake  Champlain  is  guarded 
on  both  sides.  For  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  lake 
the  railway  keeps  close  to  its  western  shore,  lieing  at 
many  points  cut  out  of  the  rock,  which  rises  sometimes 
sheer  out  of  the  water  up  to  a  considerable  height  on  the 
mountain  side.  Following  thus  most  of  the  windings  of 
the  shore,  the  traveler  is  brought  ever  and  anon  with  a 
pleasing  surprise  upon  the  most  unexpected  changes  of 
view,  taking  in  the  l>eautiful  waters  of  the  lake,  that  run 
into  every  various  form  of  bay,  while  on  the  right  rise 
the  gigantic  forms  of  the  Adirondacks,  and  far  away 
across  the  lake  melt  into  the  blue  haze  of  distance  the 
mountains  of  Vermont.’' 

ItemeiTiljer  that  Harutoga  i«  at  the  gtite  of  the 
Adirondacl-csi,  and  that  you  can  get  into  the  heart  of 
America’a  lovelieat  wildernesa  in  a  few  houra, 

J.  W.  BURDICK,  Cen’l  Pass.  Agent, 

Albany,  Nev  York. 

EN  ROUTE  TO  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY. 


/ 


If  Your  Journey  Takes  You  Either 
Up  or  Down 

THE  HISTORIC  HUDSON, 

Try  the  Trip  by 

The  WEST  SHORE. 

To  Saratoga 
Without  Change 

Commissioners  to  the  General  Assembly,  and 
visitors  of  both  sexes,  should  remember  that  the 
West  Shore  Railroad  is  the  only  line  which 
makes  direct  and  convenient  connection  at  New 
York  with  the  roads  from  the  West  and  South. 

Trav  ellers  by  the  West  Shore  have  the  option  of 
breaking  the  journey  at  New  York  City,  or  of 
avoiding  delay,  confusion  and  expense  and  proceed* 
ing  directly  on  their  wpy.  This  consideration  has 
made  this  route  a  favorite  one  among  experienced 
travellers. 

For  comfort,  safety  and  beauty  of  prospect  the 
West  Shore  is  unsurpassed.  Winding  along  the 
bank  of  the  incomparable  Hudson  river,  and  pass¬ 
ing  through  the  heart  of  the  Highlands,  amid 
points  of  historic  note,  it  affords  a  succession  of 
views  of  the  greatest  beauty  and  interest.  This, 
with  the  train  service  perfect  in  every  detail  neces¬ 
sary  for  comfort  and  safety,  renders  the  travel 
over  the  West  Shore  really  a  luxury. 

Charles  E.  Lainl)ert,  Gen.  Pass.  Agt.,  New  York  City. 
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